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WORLD-MENDING 
By L. P. JACKS 


ARLYLE has remarked that a shoeblack, endowed 
with half the universe for his portion, would at 
once begin quarrelling with the proprietor of the 
other half and consider himself the most mal- 

treated of men. Our modern reformers seem to be somewhat 
similarly constituted. Nothing less than the whole “world” 
will content them as the subject of their problems or as the 
object of their reforming operations. World-mending has 
become a recognized occupation for our finest intellects. 
This may be reckoned one of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena of these times, to which, we believe, it is peculiar. 

The literature of this subject leaves one with a feeling, 
which gradually forms itself into a thought, that “world 
problems” are more than any of us can either state or 
“solve.” Three books, among others, have recently come 
our way, the effect of reading which in sequence has almost 
plunged us in despair— “The World Unbalanced,” by 
M. Gustave Le Bon; ‘‘Ethics and Some Modern World 
Problems,” by Professor William McDougall; “Approaches 
to World Problems,” by the Earl of Birkenhead, General 
Tasker H. Bliss, and Philip Henry Kerr. The authors of 


these books are not in harmony in their statement of the 
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‘“‘world problems” and still less so in the “solutions” they 
offer. They agree indeed in leaving us with a general im- 
pression that the world is going to the devil — to whon, if 
that be true, it must have belonged in the first instance. 
But the remedies they propose are various and, as we shall 
presently show, flatly opposed on at least one essential 
point. This introduces a new element of confusion into the 
general chaos they depict, and inclines us on closing their 
books to exclaim with Hamlet: 


The time is out of joint; O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right. 


The portion of the “world” which any human being, or 
any organizable collection of human beings, can successfully 
manage is much smaller than most of us imagine; it is cer- 
tainly vastly less than the whole “world.” One effect of 
concentrating attention on the management of the whole 
must always be that the small portions which we can manage 
are lamentably mismanaged, the mismanagement of the 
neglected portions only rendering the total world more 
unmanageable than ever, unmanageable, perhaps, even by 
God. The exact size of the portion we can effectively control 
cannot, of course, be theoretically determined; but Voltaire, 
in laying down the maxim #/ faut cultiver nos jardins, 
was unquestionably nearer the truth than are the modern 
philosophers who exercise themselves in “world problems” 
and their “solutions.” Even if the “world” could be organ- 
ized as a single unit or world state the government would 
not have an easy time of it, and its Presidents or Prime 
Ministers would probably die of broken hearts within six 
months of taking office — unless indeed they were scoundrels, 
as they might be. 

Anyone who attentively follows the course of human 
affairs will observe that the “problems” by which statesmen 
and governments find themselves confronted, and have to 
“solve,” are very rarely those which experts have “solved” 
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for them in advance. The “world” has a way of springing 
problems on us which nobody could foresee. This is why so 
—_ democratic governments disappoint their constituents 
by failure to fulfil their promises. They promise to solve a 
certain problem; but they have hardly settled down to 
business when another problem, unforeseen by anybody, 
suddenly leaps out of the dark, absorbs the attention of the 
government and compels it to give its promises the go-by. 
Thus our late Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
who entered office with large promises that he would “solve 
the problem of unemployment,” had not been in office many 
weeks before he and his government found themselves up to 
the neck in a horrible morass of problems connected with 
Ireland, Egypt, India, and the Far East, to say nothing of 
strikes and lock-outs at home, and recalcitrancies among 
their own followers, not one of which had figured on their 
election programmes. They failed in consequence “to solve 
the problem of unemployment.” 

The habit of construing the interests of mankind in terms 
of world problems and their solutions, to which, as we have 
said, the ablest minds of these days are largely addicted, is 
certainly not provocative of cheerfulness. Thus the three 
books mentioned above, all the work of exceptionally gifted 
writers, cannot be recommended to anyone who values his 
sleep o’ nights. 

According to M. Gustave Le Bon the “world” is rushing 
to destruction as fast as the ever accumulating impulse of its 
follies can take it. “Never,” he says, “did the nations hate 
one another so bitterly as they do to-day.” Thanks to 
socialism, to democratic hallucinations, to the malign policy 
of the British Empire (which M. Le Bon detests), and above 
all to the general neglect by the “world” of the psychological 
laws which M. Le Bon has laid down for its guidance — 
thanks to all this and such like, the “world” has become 
unbalanced and is on the point of toppling over into a 
bottomless abyss. 
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Professor McDougall is only one degree less pessimistic, 
the difference being that he indicates how the world may 
recover its lost balance, which M. Le Bon can hardly be said 
to do. According to Dr. McDougall the “world,” under the 
influence of Universal or (as he might have called them) 
Christian Ethics, which he distrusts almost as much as M. 
Le Bon distrusts the British Empire, has become progres- 
sively dysgenic and is rapidly heading towards the universal 
degradation of the human race. Abandoned to the sway of 
Universal Ethics, which is what we are now threatened with, 
the ‘‘world” will presently find itself inhabited by an 
immense and overcrowded population of degenerates, 
morons, and imbeciles. Dr. McDougall, however, does not 
propose the abolition of Universal (or Christian) Ethics. 
They have their good points; but nationalist ethics, to which 
the universal variety stands opposed, have still better 
points, and the great need of the “‘world” is to effect a 
synthesis of the two. In which statement, considered as a 
proposition in theoretical ethics, we heartily agree with Dr. 
McDougall. Our fear is that when he, and those of us who 
heartily agree with him, have effected the synthesis he de- 
mands, the mass of mankind will pay no attention to our 
theoretical reconciliations but continue undisturbed on its 
present courses as though nothing had happened. We fear, 
in other words, that before our synthesis has had time to 
affect the conduct of the masses and their elected govern- 
ments the mischiefs that arise from want of the synthesis 
will have grown to a head beyond the reach of our remedy. 
In which particular we are, perhaps, slightly more pessimistic 
than Dr. McDougall. 

Indeed we have to confess, for ourselves, that all our 
attempts to think out the fortunes of the human race in 
terms of “world problems” and their “solutions” leave us 
in the blackest despair. It is only when we turn attention to 
those minute portions of the world where men are engaged 
in “cultivating their gardens” that we recover hope for the 
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future of mankind. We take comfort moreover from the 
thought expressed above that the “world” is too big an 
object for our intellect to manage and that, in consequence, 
our statement of “world problems” is probably incorrect 
and our “solutions” of them almost certainly so. The 
“world science’”’ which would enable us even to state world 
problems, to say nothing of solving them, does not exist. 

We are especially grateful to Dr. McDougall for his 
vigorous and well sustained attack on the claim of Universal 
Ethics to be the exclusive guide for the conduct of mankind. 
These Ethics, as we have previously remarked, are com- 
monly called “Christian”; and supported by certain texts 
in the Sermon on the Mount such as that which commands 
us to turn our cheek to the smiter. These texts, or the 
system that has been drawn from them, occupy, we venture 
to think, rather too large a space in Dr. McDougall’s polemic. 
Fortunately for the credit of the Gospel there are other texts 
which are not at all in that vein — as when the Son of Man 
declares that he will disown those who disown him, and 
announces to humbugs of all denominations (not excepting, 
we may suppose, the universalist denomination itself) that 
they will be cast into the everlasting fire prepared for the 
devil and‘his angels. This is more in the vein of those na- 
tionalist ethics by which Dr. McDougall, very properly, 
would correct the extravagances of universalism. 

At this point we observe a startling contrast between Dr. 
McDougall’s views and the solution of the world problem 
presented, in the third book on our list, by Mr. Kerr. 

Mr. Kerr is convinced that the key to the problem is con- 
tained in “such ideas as the self-government of all nations, 
of democracy as the only sound basis for government, of the 
equal rights of races and peoples.” He believes further that 
the Sermon on the Mount has been one of the two greatest 
factors in human progress — the other being the Ten 
Commandments. And he concludes that “the only way in 
which the world will ever get final security is by the evolu- 
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tion of a world state’”’ founded on the universal ethics of 


human brotherhood. 

These are the very principles on which Dr. McDougall 
concentrates his polemic, while M. Le Bon, we may remark 
in passing, treats them with undisguised contempt. Accord- 
ing to Dr. McDougall, these ideas, especially that of “the 
equality of races and peoples,” even in the partial applica- 
tion that has so far been made of them, are largely responsi- 
ble for our present miseries; pushed to their extreme they 
would involve civilization in overwhelming disaster. Under 
the world state which Mr. Kerr refers to as “the necessary 
final solution of the problem of international war” there 


would arise, says Dr. McDougall, an appalling process of 


“dysgenic reproduction” which would quickly undo and 
destroy all that is valuable in civilization. “The adoption 
of the universal system,” he predicts, “must quickly result 
in a world-wide chaos; . . . civilization would everywhere 
give place to barbarism, [and] the whole world would fall 
into a condition comparable to that of Europe during the 
dark ages.” “‘Universal Ethics,” he tells us in another place, 
peoples and the social relations and conditions within the 
nations, inevitably make for the deterioration both of the 
living fabric which is the human race and of the spiritual 
fabric which is civilization.” From all which it may be in- 
ferred that the statement so often made by our religious 
guides that “the world problem can only be solved by 
applying the principles of the Sermon on the Mount,” which 
Mr. Kerr appears to endorse, is by no means confirmed by 
Dr. McDougall’s extensive studies in physiology, psychology, 
biology, anthropology, and the related sciences. Incidentally 
we have in these divergences further illustrations, first, of the 
extent to which experts differ in their solutions of the 


“world problem” and, second, of the extreme difficulty of 


reconciling religion and science. 
It is in keeping with the constructive aim which is so 


when they begin effectively to control the relations of 
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welcome a characteristic of Dr. McDougall’s book that he 
should conclude with a positive scheme for solving one of 
the greatest of all “world problems” — the problem namely 
of world peace. He introduces this scheme with great bold- 
ness — another valuable quality of his mind — as “‘the one 
and only plan for bringing about the disarmament of na- 
tions and the reign of international justice.” Dr. McDougall 
mentions incidentally that the offer of the Bok Prize recently 
called forth in America 22,000 plans with the same object — 
a curious comment on the nature of “world problems” in 
general. After criticising the “plan” which won the Prize, 
Dr. McDougall proceeds to unfold his own. An international 
agreement is to be drawn up under which each contracting 
nation would forgo the use of aircraft for any purpose of its 
own, and the whole air force of the world would be lodged 
in the hands of an International Authority as an instrument 
for keeping the peace. Armed with this terrible and irresisti- 
ble weapon, the decrees of the International Authority 
would, Dr. McDougall thinks, become invulnerable, while 
the loss to civilization through the renunciation of air force 
for any but international purposes would be inconsiderable 
in comparison with the gain. 

It is a tempting proposal, but we fear Dr. McDougall has 
only added one more to the 22,000 “solutions” which com- 
peted for the Bok Prize. Of the innumerable difficulties 
suggested by his scheme we will mention only one. 

If the International Air Force could remain permanently 
suspended in the air all might work smoothly. But, unfortu- 
nately, it would have to descend, at frequent intervals, to 
the earth. Like Noah’s dove it would need a resting place — 
headquarters, a terrestrial base of operations, aerodromes, 
and above all a supply of gasolene — a product not to be 
extracted from the air, which belongs to nobody, but having 
to be drawn from the interior of the planet and stored in 
definite localities, which belong to somebody. If these 
considerations be duly weighed it will be seen that the 
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International Air Force would be completely at the mercy 
(1) of any power or powers within whose territories its 
headquarters were situated and (2) of any power or powers 
which controlled the supply of oil and other necessaries. 
The base of the force, whether in one place or in many, would 
have to be adequately guarded from attack both by land 
and sea, no easy thing when we remember that half a dozen 
skilful incendiaries or a single shot from a long-range gun can 
quickly reduce an aerodrome to ashes. Even if some remote 
region like Kamchatka were internationalized for the head- 
quarters it would have to be extensively protected from 
attack by the army or navy to which it was most accessible, 
say, that of the Japanese; while the nations in nearest 
proximity to the striking base of the force would be at a 
hopeless disadvantage compared with those at the antipodes 
of it, and would certainly go to war rather than have such a 
dangerous weapon in their immediate vicinity. Indeed the 
assertion may be ventured that the mere J/ocation of this 
force in one place rather than in another, to say nothing of its 
composition, regulation, protection, and maintenance would 
itself be a world problem as difficult and as menacing as 
any world problem it was intended to solve. The power in 
the best position for capturing its base or for cutting off its 
supplies would be the potential master of the world. No 
small nation would incur the responsibility of having such a 
weapon in its keeping; no great one would be suffered to 
have it. 

Were we to record the multitudinous thoughts, comments, 
and criticisms that arise on perusing the third of these 
admirable volumes — “Approaches to World Problems” 
our remarks would extend themselves indefinitely. Happily 
our thoughts all resolve themselves into one summary 
thought, which occurred in exactly the same form as we 
finished reading M. Gustave Le Bon and Professor McDou- 
gall. It runs as follows. Were it possible (as it is not) to 
produce an infallible solution of any world problem, the 
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solution would be rendered useless owing to the unfortunate 
fact that for the time being no world power exists to apply , 
it to the world. If and when, on the other hand, the nations 
of mankind have developed a degree of unity and mutual 
confidence which renders them capable of setting up an 
effective International Authority, to enforce a particular 
solution of the world problem, and of loyally submitting to 
its discipline, will not a point have then been reached at 
which the world problems described by our various authors 
no longer exist? When, for example, the nations have reached 
the point of being willing to have peace enforced upon them 
by International Authority, will they not also have reached 
the point when peace no longer needs to be enforced? We 
observe that Dr. McDougall uses this argument against 
some of the “plans” he disagrees with. But does it not 
apply equally to every conceivable solution of the “world 
problem,” his own included? Should a time ever come when 
all the nations of the earth are willing to sit down comforta- 
{ bly and amicably under an International Air Force which 
} can, if they preve recalcitrant, blow their capitals into 
smithereens, and when it makes no difference to France 
whether the headquarters of the force are in Germany or 
) Australia, will not the time also have come when no Inter- 
+ national Air Force is necessary? 
: There is probably no form of agreement more difficult to 
achieve than agreement among armed nations as to an 
effective means of resisting their own tendencies to use their 
| arms one upon another. If they were merely asked to agree 
in resisting an abstraction or monster named “War” and in 
# enthroning another abstraction or angel named “Peace,” 
agreement as to the best means of doing this would be 
relatively easy — and there is much reason for thinking 
that this is the form in which the problem is most frequently 
| envisaged. In point of fact the nations are being asked to 
) [resist powerful tendencies which have their root and origin 
y 'n themselves and which none of them could suffer to be put 
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under restraint without a self-denying ordinance of the most 
drastic kind. It is rather like asking a group of habitual 
gamblers to evolve from among themselves an adequate 
police armed with powers to shoot down the first member 
of the group who makes a bet. Before any such thing is in 
the least likely to happen it is obvious that our gamblers 
must have made up their minds to give up gambling. But 
anyone who thinks that the nations of the world, now more 
heavily armed than in any previous period, have made up 
their minds to give up war is living in a fool’s paradise. 

On the whole, then, it seems pretty clear that before these 
war-making states can come to an agreement as to the means 
of resisting their own tendency to make war on one another, 
they must first achieve a harmony among themselves in 
which the said tendency no longer exists. As in the analogy 
of the gamblers just cited, the difficulty arises from the fact 
that the offenders and the policemen who are to suppress the 
offense are the same individuals, so that we cannot conceive 
of the offenders transforming themselves into policemen until 
the offense itself is becoming extinct. So far we have never 
met a “scheme to enforce peace” which cannot be convicted 
of circular reasoning at this point. 

It will no doubt be objected that civil society had not to 
wait for the disappearance of crime before instituting a police 
to suppress it. To which a threefold answer readily suggests 
itself. In the first place civil society has means at its disposal 
for finding men to play the part of policemen who are not 
themselves suspected by their fellow citizens of harboring 
criminal designs or at least are not publicly conspicuous for 
their criminal record. But where, among the nations of the 
earth, at least among the great nations, can we find one 
which is not suspected by the others, often with good reason, 
of playing a hand in the very game to be suppressed? In the 
second place it must be remembered that though the police 
of civil society may on due occasion handle evil-doers some- 
what roughly, they are not armed with powers at all com- 
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parable to those of Dr. McDougall’s International Air Force. 
A police empowered to break a few heads in a riot is one 
thing; a police empowered to wipe out New York or London 
in a single bombing raid is another, and, for our part, we 
cannot conceive of any self-respecting nation consenting to 
live for a day in presence of so frightful and humiliating a 
terror. Lastly it may be pointed out that any scheme of 
international policing the object of which is to render war 
impossible goes far beyond anything which ary state has 
ever attempted in dealing with crime within its own borders. 
Nobody in his senses expects the police of our cities to render 
crime impossible. The utmost they can do, or that anybody 
expects them to do, is to render crime increasingly difficult. 
Certainly they have never accomplished anything more 
and we may be thankful when they accomplish as much. 

All of which leads on to the suggestion that better progress 
might be made to the end we all desire if we were to give up 
the attempt to evolve a scheme which shall render war 
impossible. The utmost we can hope for is to create condi- 
tions under which wars are somewhat less likely to arise 
than they have been in the past; that, at least, is all we can 
hope for in the immediate future. It is thoroughly practicable 
and well worth striving for. We must learn to be content 
with something less portentous than a “‘world problem” and 
its appended “‘solution.” In that region we are far out of 
our depth, drowning in the great ocean of unrealities. 

For our own part we have long striven to make our 
account with what seems an obvious and _ineluctable 
truth, namely this: that to the end of man’s stormy pil- 
grimage on this planet the “world” will remain, as it has 
been from the beginning, a highly dangerous and difficult 
place to live in. The Higher Powers that ordered man’s 
destiny put him into a dangerous “world,” and they will 
keep him there to the end.We have abandoned the hope, 
fervently entertained in our youth, that by due solution of 
“world problems” the “‘world” would one day be changed 
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from difficult to easy, from dangerous to safe; and it is only ti 


when cowardice overcomes us (alas, not infrequently) that 
we wish it otherwise. For the Higher Powers in ordaining 
this dangerous existence for man did not forget to equip him 
with the qualities (now greatly weakened by his follies) 
that are needed for facing it. 

What we chiefly owe to these writers on “world problems” 
is a confirmation of this faith of ours in the essential danger. 
ousness of the “world.” They have revealed to us with a 
learning and incisiveness to be expected from thinkers of 
the highest eminence, that the dangers confronting us have 
now grown to such a head that a stampede to the bottomless 
pit is far from impossible. We heartily commend their books 
in the hope that every reader of them will “tremble through 
and through’’ — an experience which no wise man, accord- 
ing to Hegel, can afford to dispense with — and that the 
public generally may be roused from foolish complacencies. 

Meanwhile we shall do well to remind ourselves from time 
to time that the “world” is not a stationary object, like a 
ship in dry-dock, which we can mend at our leisure, after due 
consultation with experts. It resembles rather a ship in mid- 
ocean, forging its way through the perilous waters with pro- 
digious momentum and under a full head of steam, a state of 
affairs which enormously increases the difficulty of carrying 
out extensive repairs on the machinery, save at the risk of 
sending ship, crew, passengers, and cargo to the bottom. 
How to get the world dry-docked for repairs may be set down 
as the summary problem to be solved as the first step to any 
scheme of radical reconstruction, whether of the religious, 
philosophical, or scientific order. Perhaps the figure is too 
mechanical to suit the facts. Indeed, it must be admitted 
that many of the schemes before us would be better de- 
scribed as world-surgery than as world-mending. And the 
change of the figure does not bring us much relief. For the 
problem would now be — how to put the world under an 
anaesthetic while the operation is being carried out. 
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pProved our reputation for altruism; while our celebration 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN 
IMPERIALISM 


By RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


ITHIN recent months there has been much 
talk, on the part of politicians of both 
parties and of the press, as to how America 
can best serve the world. The assumption 


has been well-nigh universal that the “‘wickeder’”’ countries 
}of Europe need the moralism of America to set them right. 


The only question is whether the physic should be adminis- 


Stered with a League ladle or with a spoon of our own. 


At one time perhaps America did have a ‘“‘moral influ- 


hence” to which European diplomats bent an ear. But what- 
fever the cause, a decline in this “‘influence” has come. It 
his almost literally true to say that America to-day stands 
) without friends. Whether justly or unjustly, France and 
)China were alienated by the Washington Conference. 


The passage of the immigration law in the spring of 1924 


alienated Japan. Our debt policy has caused considerable 
} irritation amongst the peoples of France, Belgium, and 
Piltaly, not to speak of the English — many of whom are 
|S tretting against the settlement made in 1923. The mis- 
Hrepresentation of British opium policy in India by the 
»American press has added a new grievance of John Bull 


against the United States; while the take-it-or-leave-it 
attitude of the American delegation at the recent Opium 
Conference has led to the belief that the United States is 
unable to distinguish between dictation and co-operation. 


SOur unseemly scramble for oil, when we already have 
pseventy per cent of the world’s demmenl output, has not im- 
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of Mobilization Day in the midst of the League discussion 
of disarmament in 1924, and the jingoist outbursts of some 
of our naval officers and the naval manoeuvres in the 
Pacific, have not strengthened our professions of peace. 
Our five years’ delay in adhering to the World Court has 
left us far behind in the arbitration procession which at one 
time we so proudly led. 

Now that we are again becoming bold enough to send 
‘official” delegates to sit in international conferences, other 
nations may find that we are not quite as bad as we seem. 
Perhaps our entrance into the League would help to restore 
lost “‘prestige,”” and would serve to increase our capacity 
for well-doing. But to a country which has apparently not 
finished reacting against the Wilsonian idealism of the war, 
these arguments still fall on deaf ears. An approach must be 
made from another direction. What will be the result if the 
United States refuses to follow in the wake of the League? 

Despite the temporary rejection of the Protocol for the 
Outlawry of War (which incidentally has been due in part 
to the fact that the United States remains outside the 
League) the principle of compulsory arbitration 1s gradually 
becoming imbedded in the very roots of League procedure. 
According to the Covenant, the members of the League 
promise to submit their disputes either to arbitration or to 
the investigation of the Council. To date, twenty-three 
states have signed the Optional Clause of the World Court 
Statute, providing for compulsory arbitration, while almost 
weekly, some international convention is signed, providing 
that disputes in regard to it should be automatically referred 
to the World Court. Virtually all disputes between members 
of the League are subject to some form of international 
review. The integral acceptance of the principle of com- 
pulsory arbitration, in which legal disputes would be sub- 
mitted to a court whose decision would be binding, would 
be one of the greatest steps ever taken in behalf of world 
peace. It is a step which should be welcomed by those Amer'- 
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cans who have come to believe so strongly in the “‘outlawry 
of war.” But it is a step which is likely to escape most 
Americans, simply because we do not know, in practice at 
least, what compulsory arbitration means. When this 
principle is finally put into practice, Honduras or Liberia 
or Greece or Serbia or Belgium may take a dispute with 
powers as great and as strong as France or Great Britain 
or Japan to an international tribunal, whose decision will 
be binding on both parties. Under this system, the serenity 
of law would be substituted for the turbulence of force. 
Once put in operation, this system would ban the institu- 
tion of war — that is, the illegal use of force — from the 
world. 

With the acceptance of the League Covenant, fifty-five 
nations of the world have agreed to give up their “‘independ- 
ence” to the extent of having their disputes aired before 


some form of international body. They are rapidly moving 


| towards compulsory arbitration. But what of the United 
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| States? The fact is, we have been drifting in the opposite 


direction. For many years, we led the world in the movement 
for voluntary arbitration. We have made a large number of 
treaties providing for the arbitral settlement of specific 
disputes, once they had arisen and we knew just what the 
facts were. Some of the great incidents of American diplo- 
macy have involved such arbitrations as the Alabama 
claims, the Fur Seal controversy, and the North Atlantic 
fisheries case. 

But with a few exceptions such as the inter-American 
treaty of 1905 providing for the compulsory arbitration of 
financial claims, the United States has invariably taken a 
stand against compulsory arbitration —the Senate has 


| invariably refused to approve any treaty pledging ourselves 


to submit disputes, as they should arise in the future, to a 
tribunal which we did not wholly control. In 1897 Richard 
Olney negotiated a famous arbitration treaty with Sir 
Julian Pauncefote, providing for the arbitration of all 
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disputes between England and the United States, as they 
might arise in the future, and including, incidentally, a 
very interesting provision for a court of appeal. Despite 
the support of this treaty by both the Cleveland and the 
McKinley administrations, the Senate declined to give its 
approval. In 1904 John Hay negotiated a more limited type 
of compulsory arbitration treaty with some twelve states, 
But when these agreements were submitted for the approval 
of the Senate, that august body whittled away the vital 
provisions in regard to arbitration to such an extent that the 
President declined to complete ratification. 

At the present time, the United States has about fifteen 
arbitration treaties, originally made in 1908. These treaties 
provide for the arbitration only of “differences which may 
exist of a legal nature or relating to the interpretation of 
treaties,” provided they do not affect the “vital interests, 
the independence or the honor of the two contracting states.” 
But who is to decide whether or not a given dispute affects 
these “vital interests?” An international court? No. Diplo- 
matic negotiations? No. Decision rests, in the last analysis, 
with the Senate of the United States. At the time these 
arbitration agreements were originally made, the Senate 
insisted on an amendment to the effect that before any 
dispute, under the treaty, is referred to arbitration, a special 
treaty should be made defining the terms of the dispute. 
Since the Senate approves treaties, this provision gives it a 
veto against any arbitration which it thinks the United 
States might lose. As long as each government interprets 
for itself what disputes affect its “‘vital interests” and its 
“honor,” it is likely to interpret such disputes in the light 
of self-interest and to submit to arbitration matters which 
are only of trivial importance. 

In an effort to overcome a principle which made the theory 
of compulsory arbitration worthless, Secretary of State 
Knox and Lord Bryce negotiated a treaty in 1911, which 
provided that a Joint High Commission, composed of three 
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members from each country, should determine whether or 
not a given dispute fell within the general classes which 
England and the United States had agreed to arbitrate. 
But when the treaty came before the Senate, it again in- 
sisted on striking out the provision for the Joint High Com- 
mission. It would be “‘waiving” our sovereignty to give such 
power to a tribunal which we did not control! The Senate 
also made a reservation insisting that all questions affecting 
immigration, the admission of aliens into schools, the Monroe 
Doctrine and the “territorial integrity” of the United States 
should never be arbitrated. More than ten years later — at 
the Washington Conference — the United States insisted 
that a declaration to the Four-Power Treaty be adopted, 
to the effect that so-called “domestic questions” should 
not even be discussed at the proposed conferences in regard 
to the Pacific. 

Neither the Hague convention of 1899 nor of 1907 provided 
for compulsory arbitration. The 1907 convention simply 
stated that ““The Contracting Powers should, if the case 
arose, have recourse to arbitration, in so far as circumstances 
permit.” It is significant that the United States has ratified 
none of the many international agreements negotiated by 
the League, making disputes arising out of them subject to 
the decision of the World Court. 

Such is the situation. With the exception of Russia and 
the United States, the civilized nations of the world are 
moving towards the compulsory arbitration of all inter- 
national disputes. But the United States, through the 
Senate, has consistently opposed the principle. Mr. Hughes, 
who several years ago advocated our entrance into the 
League with reservations, now gravely states that while 
he does not believe in isolation, he does believe in “‘inde- 
pendence.” We can afford therefore to “co-operate” with 
the League in regard to the suppression of opium and an- 
thrax. But we must never give up our “sovereign” right to 
go to war. 
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There is no room in the world for the two systems. Sooner 
or later they will clash. It would be one of the sad ironies of 
history if the United States, by its abstention from League 
procedure, should be responsible for the collision. 

This question becomes of great practical importance when 
one considers the relations between the United States and 
Latin America. Within the last few years, an interesting and 
spirited debate has been taking place in America, as to 
whether we are “imperialistic.” Mr. Hughes has com- 
plained, to quote his words, of “‘writers among us who 
apparently make it their business to develop antagonism 
and to spread among the people of this country, who have 
no opportunities for judgment from personal knowledge, 
the notion that our policies are imperialistic, that our 
influence is baneful, and that mutual respect and friend- 
ship are decreasing.” Yet the record shows that the United 
States has exercised and does exercise control over certain 
Latin American countries, which in some cases was imposed 
by force and which has been maintained against their 
wishes and without their consent. To the anti-imperialist, 
any such form of control is immoral. To those who believe 
in Ausbreitungspolitik, it is justified if a power is strong 
enough to impose it. 

Between these two extremes there is, perhaps, a middle 
ground. States have duties as well as rights. Upon being 
accepted into the family of nations, every state accepts 
certain fundamental obligations, among which is the duty 
to respect and protect the rights of foreign citizens acquired 
in accordance with its laws. There is not much difference 
between robbery committed by a nation and robbery com- 
mitted by an individual. 

A number of cases have arisen in international relations, 
where the outsiders have honestly felt obliged to intervene 
to compel a country to correct conditions which violate the 
common decencies of mankind, or to prevent actions which 
threaten to disturb the peace of the world. Upon occasions 
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without number, the European Concert intervened in 
Turkey in an attempt to prevent the persecution of Chris- 
tian minorities. In 1886 the powers intervened to prevent 
Greece from going to war. In 1900 the powers dispatched 
troops to stop the massacres of the Boxer rebellion in China. 
In September, 1924, they again landed marines to protect 
foreign life and property during a pending civil war. In 
1895 France, Germany, and Russia prevented Japan from 
wrenching away the Liaotung peninsula from China. In 
1898 the United States intervened in Cuba to suppress a 
nuisance. In 1903 she intervened in Colombia to the extent 
of prematurely recognizing the “‘Republic of Panama” so 
as to obtain a concession to build a Canal which the Colom- 
bian legislature had obdurately obstructed but which was 
urgently needed for the commerce of the world. 

Since the war about fifteen states in Europe have guaran- 
teed in treaties or declarations certain fundamental rights 
to racial minorities in their midst. If nations as sensitive of 
their “independence” and their “sovereignty” as the new 
states of Europe, are thus obliged to accept certain obliga- 
tions, the peoples inhabiting other parts of the world cannot 
expect to escape scot free. It is now recognized that the 
opium traffic can be stamped out only if production is sup- 
pressed. Yet most of the opium used in the western world 
comes from “independent” countries, such as Persia and 
Turkey. If such countries should continue to grow opium 
unlimitedly, in the face of efforts of other nations to suppress 
it, the time may conceivably come when the other nations 
would feel obliged to intervene. Surely it would be a queer 
type of morality which would urge us to stand by and be 
peacefully drugged by half-civilized peoples. 

In theory, therefore, the practice of intervention may be 
defensible, according to the purpose for which it is used. 
But as exercised by the United States or any other country 
acting alone, it is likely to be abused. While many inter- 
ventions in the past have been justified, others have been 
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unjustified. Legitimate grievances have been used as pre. 
texts to advance illegitimate ends. So far no clearly defined 
principles of intervention have been written into inter. 
national law. What is of even more importance, no inter. 
national tribunal has had the power to decide whether or 
not these principles have been really violated, and whether 
or not the outside world is justified in intervening. No inter- 
national organization has had the power to control this 
intervention so as to prevent its original justification from 
becoming a mere pretext for fastening on a backward 
country a permanent and unjustified form of control. 
Within recent years, the United States has exercised the 
right” of intervention to a greater extent, perhaps, than 
any other power. In the cases of Cuba, Panama, and Haiti, 
this right has been given a treaty sanction. These countries 
have “consented” — although as a matter of fact, two at 
least of these treaties were the product of force — to our 
intervention for the purpose of sustaining a government 
capable of protecting life, property, and individual liberty. 
Our intervention in Santo Domingo and elsewhere has not 
had the sanction of treaty; it has been subject only to our 
own will. 

In the Cuba Contemporénea, a number of scholarly, 
though naturally pro-Cuban, articles have recently ap- 
peared, analyzing the effect which the so-called Platt 
Amendment has had upon the relations of Cuba and the 
United States. By virtue of this authority the United States 
intervened in Cuba to the extent of establishing a provi- 
sional government in 1906; while it also landed troops in 
Cuba in 1912 and 1917. In creating the government of 1906, 
which lasted two years and four months, the United States 
issued a proclamation stating that “‘in so far as consistent 
with the nature of a provisional government established 
under authority of the United States, there will be a Cuban 
government conforming, as far as may be, to the constitu- 
tion of Cuba. The Cuban flag will be hoisted as usual over 
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the government buildings of the islands. All of the executive 
departments and the provincial and municipal governments, 
including that of the city of Havana, will continue to be 
administered as under the Cuban republic. The courts will 
continue to administer justice.’’ Despite this professed 
moderation, Cubans charged American authorities with 
running through a surplus of $13,625,000 which previous 
Cuban administrations had carefully saved, issuing pardons 
wholesale, and granting Americans a large number of con- 
cessions and contracts. One of the first acts of the Cuban 
congress, upon re-assembling, was to cancel some of these 
contracts on the ground that they had been granted because 
of favoritism and a “profound immorality.” While the re- 
ports of the provisional government are silent as to these 
charges, they do show that a surplus of $13,625,000 was 


' reduced to $2,860,000, expenditures going to pay, according 
_ to the American representatives, existing obligations and the 
_ expense of the occupation. When General Crowder went to 


Cuba in 1919 at the “invitation” of President Menocal to 
study the Cuban electoral system, he was followed by an 
American financial expert who, according to these articles, 
presented a bill to the Cuban government of $50,000 for 15 


_ days’ work; the Cuban government, however, paid him only 
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$15,000. 

Under the treaty of 1903, the United States is supposed 
to intervene to support a government which is worthy of the 
confidence of the Cuban people. But it is the contention of 
leading Cubans that the United States has consistently 
backed the wrong horse; that it has maintained in power 
governments which have refused to tolerate fair elections 


) out of fear that they would be voted out of office. The Platt 


Amendment gives the United States the right to intervene 
without making her responsible for the development of 


; Cuban national or economic life. According to these Cubans, 
) the Amendment, when utilized as the United States has 


) utilized it to interfere with the internal affairs of Cuba 
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which are not directly related to her obligations to the out- 
side world, becomes a dead-weight upon Cuban initiative, 


unwilling to exert itself because of the constant fear of 


intrusion by America. Doubtless, some such reasoning lay 
behind President Machados’ demand, in a speech given in 
New York last May, for the complete abrogation of the 
Platt Amendment. 

ote aera many of the charges made by Cubans and 
other Latin Americans against the United States are exag- 
gerated or untrue. Everyone knows that the politics of Cuba 
and of Central American countries reek with corruption 
which would bring about eventually the interference of Eu- 
ropean governments if the United States did not intervene. 
Nevertheless, the present system of national intervention 
offers no means of determining whether the charges made by 
the United States against these countries, or the charges made 
by these countries against the United States are true. The 
United States, and the United States alone, decides whether 
and when to intervene in the affairs of Cuba or of any other 
small country of the hemisphere. In intervening, we render 
an account of our “stewardship,” if thus it may be called, 
to none but ourselves. 

Apparently the Congress of the United States has never 
been consulted as to whether or not we should establish a 
provisional government in Cuba, or land troops in Honduras. 
Decision to take this action is made in a secluded office in 
the State, War and Navy Building, in Washington. No 
informed and honest person believes that the present State 
Department is corrupt, or that it is subject to improper 
influences. But, as the last few years have demonstrated, 
it has been possible for great business interests to profit by 
the hidden and illicit support of the Departments of the 
Interior, Navy, and Justice. If the State Department has 
been immune from this influence in the past, Cuba or the 
other countries to the south of us have no guarantee that it 
will be immune in the future. At present there is no certain 
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check upon intervention for illegitimate ends. Subject to the 
pressure of nationalistic forces, the tendency of any foreign 
office is to support the interests of its own capitalists, re- 
cardless of their validity. At the present time, the question 
whether the United States should intervene in Latin America 
or in Asia is a matter of policy instead of being a matter of 
law. As long as this system of intervention prevails, Latin- 
American countries and others which may fall upon evil 
days will inevitably believe, whether rightly or wrongly, 
that the United States or any other intervening power is 
pushing without discrimination illegitimate claims along 
with legitimate ones, that it is using disorderly conditions 
as a pretext to advance selfish and undeserved ends. 

In Latin America, the grave shortcomings of a policy of 
national intervention have been instinctively recognized 
for some time, —a feeling which has taken the form of 
opposition to the Monroe Doctrine. Originally a doctrine 
of non-intervention, the Monroe Doctrine aimed to keep 
Europe out of Latin America. But such an obligation, the 
United States has never undertaken for itself. Since the time 
of Roosevelt, Latin America has come to regard the Monroe 
Doctrine, not as a doctrine of non-intervention, but as a 
doctrine justifying the intervention of the United States. 
From the point of view of Latin Americans, choosing between 
encroachments by Europe and encroachments by the 
United States is like choosing between the devil and the sea. 
If anything, the encroachments of America are more dan- 
gerous because of its proximity and its power. To them the 
doctrine ““The Americas for the Americans,” means the 
Americas for the United States. 

Opposition to intervention was crystallized by two South 
American jurists, Calvo and Drago, the first of whom urged 
every South American government to grant concessions to 
foreigners only on condition that they waive the protection 
of their governments; and the second of whom urged upon 
the world the principle that intervention for the purpose of 
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collecting debts was always unjustified. While the Hague 
Conference of 1907 did not accept the Drago doctrine as a 
whole, it formulated a convention which prohibited the use 
of force for the recovery of debts except when a government 
refused to arbitrate and to abide by the award. The conven- 
tion, therefore, did not cover the most important cases - 
where a government is unable to abide by the award. The 
Hague convention has not prevented the repeated inter- 
ventions of the United States. 

In the United States the ideal of Pan-Americanism has 
been accepted as a platitude by people who do not appear to 
understand its implication. But to Latin Americans this 
ideal is much more than a platitude. To them it means the 
co-operation of all the American states in the interpretation 
and in the enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine. By “co- 
operation” South America does not mean so much joint 
participation against European aggression — now only a 
mythical danger— as the joint determination whether 
intervention in Latin America by the United States is justi- 
fied. In other words, Pan-Americanism, thus interpreted, 
means the erection of safeguards against the expansion of 
the United States. 

Our attitude towards such an idea has varied with the 
administration in Washington. When a South American 
diplomat proposed in 1912 that the American states guaran- 
tee the territorial integrity of each other, the American 
State Department instructed its diplomatic representatives 
o “belittle the idea.” The identical principle was, however, 
accepted by President Wilson in a speech of January, 1916, 
when he declared that “‘the states of America have not been 
certain what the United States would do with her power. 
That doubt must be removed.” And as a first step he 
believed that the American nations should unite “in guaran- 
teeing to each other absolute political independence and 
territorial integrity.’ 

Several years ago Dr. Brum, then president of Uruguay, 
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developed this idea by proposing the formation of an Ameri- 
can league of nations. According to his plan, American 
nations should unite in resisting any attack upon any 
American state, and all controversies of whatever nature 
must be submitted to the arbitration of the American League 
of Nations, if they cannot be settled by diplomacy. It was 
the intention of Uruguay to press the adoption of some such 
pl: an on the fifth Pan-American conference which met in 

Santiago last May. As the Brum proposal meant that even 
the United States could not intervene in Latin America 
without the sanction of an American League, the United 
States used its influence to have the plan withdrawn. 
Another declaration was also made in favor of the “uni- 
lateral” interpretation of the Monroe doctrine, which simply 
means the right to intervene in Latin America, according 
to the dictates of the unfettered conscience of the State 
Department. 

Although the fact does not appear to have been generally 
recognized, the relations of the United States with Latin 
America have been revolutionized by the League of Nations. 
With the failure of its Pan-American projects, South America 
has come to lean upon the League for its greatest support 
against the United States. Weak as it may be, the League 
gives to the Latin-American countries a guarantee which we 
have refused to accord. The members of the League have 
pledged themselves to the principle of compulsory arbitra- 
tion, which the United States, as we have seen, has con- 
sistently declined to accept. 

Because nothing in the Covenant “shall be deemed to 
affect the validity of international engagements, suchas . . . 
regional understandings like the Monroe Doctrine, for 
securing the maintenance of peace,” it has been argued 
that the League procedure cannot apply to disputes arising 
in the Americas. These disputes, it is said, should be settled 
by the United States, when the parties cannot bring about 
an agreement. It is a striking fact, moreover, that the League 
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Council so far has not settled any inter-American disputes, } } 


and that the League gave up two attempts to settle such 
disputes — the Costa Rica-Panama boundary dispute of 
1921, and the Tacna-Arica dispute — in favor of some form of 
settlement through the good offices of the United States. 

Such examples, however, can hardly be taken to indicate 
the belief of the League that it has no power to settle dis- 
putes arising in the western hemisphere. The League’s 
timidity has been due to its youth and to the fact that no 
dispute over the intervention of the United States has 
arisen. If the principle should be established that disputes 
arising out of the Monroe Doctrine shall not be inquired into 
by the League, it would follow that disputes arising out of 
alliances which may also be called “regional understand- 
ings,” should not be investigated, which would vitiate the 
whole League system. There is no historical justification 
for the claim that inter-American disputes should be settled 
only by American arbitrators, since a large number of such 
disputes have in the past been submitted to European 
judges. The adoption of this new interpretation would more 
than ever place the Latin-American countries at the mercy 
of the United States. That they have no intention of sub- 
mitting to this over-lordship 1s shown by the petition of the 
government of Santo Domingo, immediately following the 
evacuation of the American troops in the summer of 1924, 
for membership in the League of Nations, which was granted 
by the fifth Assembly. Santo Domingo realizes that the best 
protection against a repetition of military rule by the United 
States lies in the procedure of the League. 

While the League guarantees its members against aggres- 
sion, it does not protect them from wrong-doing. To be 
admitted as a member, a state must “give effective guaran- 
ties of its sincere intention to observe its international obliga- 
tions.” Moreover, no member may withdraw until its inter- 
national obligations have been fulfilled. The famous Article 
X guarantees the territorial integrity and independence of 
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its members, but only against external aggression. In the 
case of the chronic unwillingness or inability of a backward 
government to fulfil its international obligations, the League 
would undoubtedly decide that intervention under its 
authority was not “aggression” within the meaning of the 
Covenant. 

Sometimes it may be necessary to act immediately to 
prevent great interests from being irretrievably damaged. 
Emergencies may come into existence, such as the preven- 
tion of the loss of life, which will prevent a prior appeal to 
the League. If such actions are dona fide, they are not 
prohibited by the League Covenant. The Committee of 
Jurists, who interpreted that document in connection with 
the Corfu affair, stated that “‘coercive measures which are 
not intended to constitute acts of war may or may not be 
consistent with the provisions of Articles XII to XV of the 
Covenant, and it is for the Council, when the dispute has 
been submitted to it, to decide immediately, having due 
regard to all the circumstances of the case and to the nature 
of the measures adopted, whether it should recommend the 
maintenance or the withdrawal of such measures.” This 
interpretation would authorize a state to take coercive 
measures — corresponding with an injunction in municipal 
law — which an emergency may justify. But such action 
will be subjected to the subsequent approval of a relatively 
impartial international body. If this body finds that the 
measures were unjustified they must be withdrawn and 
compensation should be made. 

That the League can be effective in preventing inter- 
national control from being abused is shown by the safe- 
guards it has set up in connection with the financial recon- 
struction of Austria and Hungary. In a protocol signed in 
October, 1922, the British, French, Italian, and Czecho- 
slovak governments — the chief guarantors of the Austrian 
loan — solemnly declared “‘that they will respect the politi- 
cal independence, the territorial integrity and the sovereignty 
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of Austria,” and “that they will not seek to obtain any 
special or exclusive economic or financial advantages cal- 
culated directly or indirectly to compromise their independ- 
ence. ” They also promised to abstain from any act contrary 
to the spirit of the protocol, and that in case of disputes, 
they would conform to the decision of the Council of the 
League. When that body is considering Austrian affairs, 
Austria is entitled to membership. The interests of Austria 
are further safeguarded by a Commissioner-General, who 


may not be a national of any of the states who are chief 


guarantors of the loan. He is purely and simply an official 
of the League, responsible not to any one state, but to the 


Council. Similar safeguards were set up in the case of 


Hungary. 

In these two instances, Austria and Hungary requested 
the aid of foreign countries. In other cases, as we have seen, 
it may become necessary for the outside world forcibly to 
impose a certain limited type of control. But the national 
system of intervention is always likely to be abused. Whether 
it is actually abused or not, the natives of the countries where 
intervention takes place, will never believe in the purity of 
the motives of the intervening power. And neither will the 
outside world. 

International intervention is less likely to be abused than 
national intervention. Moreover the League offers the best 
means of working out a system of international intervention 
which will establish a law of intervention, decide when the 
law is violated, and then, when there is no other possible 
alternative, give a ““mandate”’ to some power to intervene. 
But it should supervise the acts of the intervening power 
just as it supervises the administration of the present manda- 
tory powers in Africa, the Pacific, and the Near East. From 
one standpoint, the supervision will be more strict. It will 
be the duty of the League to secure the withdrawal of the 
intervening “mandatory” as soon as the legitimate objects 
of its intervention have been attained. 
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Of course, there is the same danger from international 
intervention as from an international trust, whose capacity 
for wrong-doing is much greater than that of a national 
trust. Some people fear lest the great, selfish powers will 
control the League for their own advantage. This, of course, 
is possible. But if the League takes intervention out of the 
field of policy, by building up a code of law defining when 
intervention may take place, intervention for any other 
purpose will be extremely difficult, if not impossible to 
justify. As a matter of fact, the League is not controlled by 
a few great powers. Through their membership in the 
Assembly, the small countries most likely to be the object 
of imperialist aggression, are now able to combine their 
joint strength, as they did in the Corfu crisis against Italy, 
and to summon to their aid the moral opinion in every coun- 
try of the world. Even the Council, designed originally for 
the benefit of the great powers, is now controlled by the 
smaller nations who have six out of ten members. Under any 
system of government, trust must be imposed somewhere. 
Certainly a League-controlled intervention is less likely to 
be abused than intervention by the unrestrained “authority” 
of a single power. 

As far as American policy is concerned, it is not a question 
of choosing between intervention and non-intervention. We 
are already pledged, by our history and our geographic 
position, to the policy of intervention when certain contin- 
gencies arise. The question is whether we are willing to sub- 
mit our acts to the conscience of the world. 








BROOMSTICKS 


By WALTER DE LA MARE 
ISS CHAUNCEY’S cat, Sam, had been with her 


many years before she noticed anything unusual, 

anything disturbing, in hisconduct. Likemost cats 

who live under the same roof with but one or two 
humans, he had always been more sagacious than cats of a 
common household. He had learned Miss Chauncey’s ways. 
He acted, that is, as nearly like a small mortal dressed up in 
a hairy coat as one could expect a cat to act. He was what is 
called an “intelligent” cat. 

But though Sam had learned much from Miss Chauncey, | 
am bound to say that Miss Chauncey had learned very little 
from Sam. She was a kind indulgent mistress; she could sew, 
and cook, and crochet, and make a bed, and read and write 
and cipher a little. And when she was a girl she used to sing 
“Kathleen Mavourneen” to the piano. Sam, of course, could 
do nothing of this kind. 

But then, Miss Chauncey could no more have caught and 
killed a mouse or a blackbird with her five naked fingers than 
she could have been Pope of Rome. Nor could she run up a 
six-foot brick wall, or leap clean from the hearth-mat in her 
parlor on to the shelf of her chimney-piece without disturbing 
a single ornament, or even tinkling one crystal glass-drop 
against another. Unlike Sam, she could not find her way in 
the dark, or by her sense of smell; or keep in good health by 
merely nibbling grass in the garden. If, moreover, as a little 
girl she had been held up by her feet and hands two or three 
feet above the ground and then dropped, she would have at 
once fallen plump on her back, whereas when Sam was only 4 
three-months-old, he could have managed to twist clean 
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about in the air in twelve inches and come down on his four 
feet as firm as a table. 

While Sam, then, had learned a good deal from Miss 
Chauncey, she had learned nothing from him. And even if 
she had been willing to be taught, it is doubtful if she would 
ever have proved even a promising pupil. What is more, she 
knew much less about Sam than he knew about his mistress 

until, at least, that afternoon when she was doing her hair 
in the glass. And then she could hardly believe her own eyes. 
It was a moment that completely changed her views about 
Sam — and nothing after that experience was ever quite the 
same again. 

Sam had always been a fine upstanding creature, his fur 
jet-black and silky, his eyes a lambent green, even in sun- 
shine, and at night a-glow like green topazes. He was now 
full seven years of age, and had an unusually powerful miaou. 
Living as he did quite alone with Miss Chauncey at Post 
Houses, it was natural that he should become her constant 
companion. For Post Houses was a singularly solitary house, 
standing almost in the middle of Haggurdsdon Moor, just 
where two wandering byeways cross each other like the half- 
closed blades of a pair of shears or scissors. 

It was a mile and a half from its nearest neighbor, Mr. 
Cullings, the carrier; and yet another quarter of a mile from 
the village of Haggurdsdon. Its roads were extremely an- 
cient. They had been sheep-tracks long before the Romans 
came to England and had cut ¢beir roads from shore to shore. 
But for many years past few travellers or carts or even sheep 
with their shepherd came Miss Chauncey’s way. You could 
have gazed from her windows for hours together, even on a 
summer's day, without seeing so much as a tinker’s barrow 
or a gipsy’s van. 

Post Houses, too, was perhaps the ugliest house there ever 
was. Its four corners stood straight up on the moor like a 
house of nursery bricks. From its flat roof on a clear day the 
eye could see for miles and miles across the moor, Mr. 
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Cullings’s cottage being out of sight in a shallow hollow. I: 
had belonged to Miss Chauncey’s ancestors for numbers of 
generations. Many people in Haggurdsdon indeed called it 
Chauncey’s. And though in a great wind it was almost as ful! 
of noises as an organ, though it was a cold barn in winter, 
and though another branch of the family had as far back as 
the ’seventies gone to live in the Isle of Wight, Miss Chaun. 
cey still remained faithful to its four walls. In fact she loved 
the ugly old place, for she had lived in it ever since she was a 
little girl with knickerbockers showing under her skirts and 
ale-blue ribbon shoulder knots. 

This fact alone made Sam’s conduct the more reprehen- 
sible, for never cat had kinder mistress. Miss Chauncey her- 
self was now about sixty years of age — fifty-three years 
older than Sam. She was five foot ten-and-a-half inches in 
height. On week-days she wore black alpaca, and on Sun. 
days a watered silk. Her large round steel spectacles strad- 
dling across her high nose gave her a look of being keen as 
well as cold. But truly she was neither. For even so stupid a 
man as Mr. Cullings could take her in over the cartage 
charge of a parcel — just by looking tired or sighing as he 
glanced at his rough-haired, knock-kneed mare. And there 
was the warmest of hearts under her stiff bodice. 

Being so far from the village, milk and cream were a little 
difficult, of course. But Miss Chauncey could deny Sam 
nothing — in reason. She paid a whole sixpence a week to 4 
little girl called Susan Ard who brought these dainties from 
the nearest farm. They were dainties indeed, for though the 
grasses on Haggurdsdon Moor were of dark sour green, the 
cows that grazed on it gave an uncommonly rich milk, and 
Sam flourished on it. Mr. Cullings called once a week on his 
round, and had a standing order to bring with him a few 
sprats or fresh herrings, or any other toothsome fish that was 
in season. Miss Chauncey would not even withhold her purse 
from expensive whitebait, if no other cheaper fish were 
procurable. And Mr. Cullings would eye Sam fawning about 
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his cart-wheel, or gloating up at his dish, and say, “’Ee bea 
queer animal, shure enough; ’ee be a wunnerful queer ani- 
mal, ’ee be.” 

As for Miss Chauncey herself, she was a niggardly eater, 
though much attached to her tea. She made her own bread 
and cookies. On Saturday a butcher-boy drove up in a 
striped apron. Besides which she was a wonderful manager. 
Her cupboards were full of home-made jams and bottled 
fruits and dried herbs — everything of that kind, for Post 
Houses had a nice long strip of garden behind it, surrounded 
by a high old yellow brick wall. 

Quite early in life Sam, of course, had learned to know his 
meal-time — though how he “told” it was known only to 
himself, for he never appeared even to glance at the face of 
the grandfather’s clock on the staircase. He was punctual, 
particular in his toilet, and a prodigious sleeper. He had 
learned to pull down the latch of the back door, if, in the 
months when an open window was not to be found, he wished 
to go out. Indeed at last he preferred the latch. He never 
slept on Miss Chauncey’s patchwork quilt, unless his own 
had been placed over it. He was particular almost to a fop- 
pish degree in his habits, and he was no thief. He had a mew 
on one note to show when he wanted something to eat; a 
mew a semitone or two higher if he wanted drink (that is, 


) cold water, for which he had a great taste); and yet another 
+ mew — gentle and sustained — when he wished, so to speak, 
} to converse with his mistress. 


Not, of course, that the creature talked English, but he 


} liked to sit up on one chair by the fireside, especially in the 
® kitchen — for he was no born parlor-cat — and to look up at 
} the glinting glasses of Miss Chauncey’s spectacles, and then 
) down awhile at the fire-flames (drawing his claws in and out 
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» as he did so, and purring the while), almost as if he might be 


preaching a sermon, or reciting a poem. 
. But this was in the happy days when all seemed well. 
his was in the days when Miss Chauncey’s mind was inno- 
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cent of all doubts and suspicions. Like others of his kind, too, 
Sam delighted to lie in the window and idly watch the birds 
in the apple-trees — tits and bullfinches and dunnocks — or 
to crouch over a mouse-hole for hours together. Such were 
his amusements (for he never ate his mice) while Miss 
Chauncey with cap and broom, duster and dishclout, went 
about her housework. But he also had a way of examining 
things in which cats are not generally interested. He as good 
as told Miss Chauncey one afternoon that a hole was coming 
in her parlor carpet. For he walked to and fro and back and 
forth with his tail up, until she attended to him. And he 
certainly warned her, with a yelp like an Amazonian mon- 
key, when a red-hot coal had set her kitchen mat on fire. 

He would lie or sit with his whiskers to the North before 
noonday, and due South afterwards. In general his manners 
were perfection. But occasionally when she called hin, his 
face wouid appear to knot itself into a frown — at any rate 
to assume a low sullen look, as if he expostulated “Why 
must you be interrupting me, Madam, when I am thinking 
of something else?’”’ And now and then, Miss Chauncey 
fancied he would deliberately secrete himself or steal out and 
in of Post Houses unbeknown. 

Miss Chauncey, too, would sometimes find him trotting 
from room to room as if on a visit of inspection. On his fifth 
birthday he had brought an immense mouse and laid it 
beside the patent toe-cap of her boot, as she sat knitting by 
the fire. She smiled and nodded merrily at him, as usual, but 
on this occasion he looked at her intently, and then delib- 
erately shook his head. After that, he never paid the smallest 
attention to mouse or mouse-hole or mousery, and Miss 
Chauncey was obliged to purchase a cheese-bait trap, else 
she would have been overrun. 

Almost any domestic cat may do things of this nature, and 
of course all this was solely on Sam’s domestic side. For he 
shared house with Miss Chauncey and, like any two beings 
that live together, he was bound to keep up certain appear- & 
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ances. He met her half-way, as the saying goes. When, how- 
ever, he was “on his own,” he was no longer Miss Chauncey’s 
Sam, he was no longer merely the cat at Post Houses, but 
just bimself. He went back, that is, to his own free inde- 
pendent life; to his own private habits. 

Then the moor on which he roved was his own country, 
and the humans and their houses on it were no more to him 
in his wild, privy existence than molehills or badgers’ earths, 
or rabbits’ mounds are to us. Of this side of his life his mis- 
tress knew practically nothing. She did not consider it. She 
supposed that Sam behaved like other cats, though it was 
evident that at times he went far abroad, for he now and 
again brought home a Cochin China chick, and the nearest 
Cochin China fowls were at the vicarage, a good four miles 
off. Sometimes of an evening, too, when Miss Chauncey was 
taking a little walk herself, she would see him — a swiftly- 
moving black speck — far along the road, hastening home. 
And there was more purpose expressed in his gait and appear- 
ance than ever Mr. Cullings showed! 

It was pleasant to observe, too, when he came within 
miaouing distance how his manner changed. He turned at 
once from being a Cat into being a Domestic Cat. He was 
instantaneously no longer the Feline Adventurer, the Noc- 
turnal Marauder and Haunter of Haggurdsdon Moor (though 
Miss Chauncey would not have so expressed it), but simply 
his mistress’s spoiled pet, Sam. She loved him dearly. But, as 
again with human beings who are accustomed to live to- 
gether, she did not think very much about him. It could not 
but be a shock then that latish afternoon, when without the 
slightest warning Miss Chauncey discovered that Sam was 
deliberately deceiving her! 

She was brushing her thin brown front hair before her 
looking-glass. At this moment it hung down over her face 
like a fine loose veil. And as she always mused of other things 
when she was brushing her hair, she was somewhat absent- 
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this mesh of hair, she perceived not only that Sam’s reflection 
was in sight in the looking-glass, but that something a little 
mysterious was happening. Sam was sitting up as if to beg. 
There was nothing in that. It had been a customary feat of 
his since he was six months old. Still, for what might he be 
begging, no one by? 

Now the window to the right of the chintz-valanced dress- 
ing-table was open at the top. Without, it was beginning to 
grow dark. All Haggurdsdon Moor lay hushed and still in 
the evening’s coming gloom. And apart from begging when 
there was nothing to beg for, Sam seemed, so to speak, to 
be gesticulating with his paws. He appeared, that is, to be 
making signs, just as if there were someone or something 
looking in at the window at him from out of the air — which 
was quite impossible. And there was a look upon his face that 
certainly Miss Chauncey had never seen before. 

She stayed a moment with hair-brush uplifted, her long 
lean arm at an angle with her head. On seeing this, Sam had 
instantly desisted from these motions. He had dropped to his 
fours again, and was now apparently composing himself for 
another nap. No; this too was a pretense, for presently as she 
watched, he turned restlessly about so that his whiskers were 
once again due South. His backward parts towards the win- 
dow, he was now gazing straight in front of him out of a far 
from friendly face. Far indeed from friendly for a creature 
that has lived with you ever since he opened the eyes of his 
first kittenhood. 

As if he had read her thoughts, Sam at that moment lifted 
his head to look at his mistress; she withdrew her eyes to the 
glass only in the nick of time and when she turned from her 
toilet there sat he — so serene in appearance, so puss-like, so 
ordinary once more that Miss Chauncey could scarcely 
believe anything whatever had been amiss. Had her eyes 
deluded her — her glass? Was that peculiar motion of Sam's 
fore-paws (almost as if he were knitting), was that wide 
excited stare due only to the fact that he was catching what 
was, to her, an invisible fly? 
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Miss Chauncey having now neatly arranged her “ win- 
dow-curtains” — the sleek loops of hair she wore on 
either side her high forehead — glanced yet again at 
the window. Nothing there but the silence of the moor; 
nothing there but the faint pricking of a star as the evening 
darkened. 

Sam’s cream was waiting on the hearthrug in the parlor as 
usual at five o’clock. The lamp was lit. The red blinds were 
drawn. The fire crackled in the grate. There they sat, these 
two: the walls of the four-cornered house beside the cross- 
roads rising up above them like a huge oblong box under the 
immense starry sky that saucered in the wide darkness of the 
moor. 

And while she so sat — with Sam there, seemingly fast 
asleep — Miss Chauncey was thinking. What had occurred 
in the bedroom that early evening had reminded her of other 
odd little bygone happenings. Trifles she had scarcely noticed 
but which now returned clearly to memory. How often in the 
past, for example, Sam at this hour would be sitting as if 
fast asleep (as now) his paws tucked neatly in, looking much 
like a stout alderman after a high dinner. And then suddenly, 
without warning, as if a distant voice had called him, he 
would leap to his feet and run straight out of the room. And 
somewhere in the house — door ajar or window agape, he 
would find his egress and be up and away into the night. 
This had been a common thing to happen. 

Once, too, Miss Chauncey had found him squatting on his 
hind-quarters on the window-ledge of a little room that had 
been entirely disused since her fair little Cousin Milly had 
stayed at Post Houses when Miss Chauncey was a child of 
eight. She had cried out at sight of him, “You foolish Sam, 
you! Come in, sir. You will be tumbling out of the window 
next!” And she remembered as if it were yesterday that 
though at this he had stepped gingerly in at once from his 
dizzy perch, he had not looked at her. He had passed her 
without a sign. 

On moonlight evenings, too — why, you could never be 
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sure where he was. You could never be sure from what errand 
he had returned. Was she sure indeed where he was on any 
night? The longer she reflected, the deeper grew her doubts 
and misgivings. This night, at any rate, Miss Chauncey 
determined to keep watch. But she was not happy in doing 
so. She hated all manner of spying. They were old compan- 
ions, Sam and she; and she, without him, in bleak Post 
Houses, would be sadly desolate. She loved Sam dearly. 
None the less, the spectacle of that afternoon haunted her, 
and it would be wiser to know all that there was to be 
known, even if for Sam’s sake only. 

Now Miss Chauncey always slept with her bedroom door 
ajar. She had slept so ever since her nursery days. Being a 
rather timid little girl, she liked in those far-away times to 
hear the grown-up voices downstairs and the spoons and 
forks clinking. As for Sam, he always slept in his basket 
beside her fireplace. Every morning there he would be, 
though on some mornings Miss Chauncey’s eyes would open 
gently to find herself gazing steadily into his pale-green 
ones as he stood on his hind-paws, resting his front ones 
on her bed-side, and looking into her face. ‘Time for 
your milk, Sam?” his mistress would murmur. And Sam 
would mew, as distantly almost as a sea-gull in the height 
of the sky. 

To-night, however, Miss Chauncey only pretended to fall 
asleep. It was difficult, however, to keep wholly awake, and 
she was all but drowsing off when there came a faint squeak 
from the hinge of her door, and she realized that Sam was 
gone out. After waiting a moment or two, she struck a match. 
Yes, there was his empty basket in the dark silent room, and 
presently from far away — from the steeple at Haggurdsdon 
Village — came the knolling of midnight. 

Miss Chauncey placed the dead end of the match in the 
saucer of her candlestick, and at that moment fancied she 
heard a faint whssh at her window, as of a sudden gust or 
scurry of wind, or the wings of a fast-flying bird — of a wild 
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oose. It even reminded Miss Chauncey of half-forgotten 
Guy Fawkes Days and of the sound the stick of a rocket 
makes as it sweeps down through the air while its green and 
ruby lights die out in the immense heavens above. Miss 
Chauncey gathered up her long legs in the bed, drew on the 
flannel dressing-gown that always hung on her bed-rail, and 
lifting back the blind an inch or two, looked out of the 
window. 

It was a high starry night, and a brightening in the sky 
above the roof seemed to betoken there must be a moon over 
the backward parts of the house. Even as she watched, a 
streak of pale silver descended swiftly out of the far spaces of 
the heavens where a few larger stars were gathered as if in the 
shape of a sickle. It was a meteorite; and at that very instant 
Miss Chauncey fancied she heard a faint remote dwindling 
whssh in the air. Was that a meteor too? Could she have been 
deceived? Was she being deceived in everything? She drew 
back. 

And then, as if in deliberate and defiant answer, out of the 
distance, from what appeared to be the extreme end of her 
long garden, where grew a tangle of sloe bushes, there fol- 
lowed a prolonged and as if half-secret caterwaul: very low — 
contralto, one might say — Meearou-rou-rou-rou-rou. 

Heaven forbid. Was that Sam’s tongue? The caterwauling 
ceased. Yet still Miss Chauncey could not suppress a shudder. 
She knew Sam’s voice of old. But surely not that! Surely not 
that! 

Strange and immodest, too, though it was to hear herself in 
that solitary place calling out in the dead of night, she none 
the less at once opened the window and summoned Sam by 
name. There was no response. The trees and bushes of the 
garden stood motionless; their faint shadows on the ground 
revealing how small a moon was actually in the sky, and how 
low it hung towards its setting. The vague undulations of the 
moor stretched into the distance. Not a light to be seen ex- 
cept those of the firmament. Again, and yet again, Miss 
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Chauncey cried “‘Sam, Sam! Come away in! Come away in, 
sir, you bad creature!” Not a sound. Not the least stir of 
leaf or blade of grass. 

When, after so broken a night, Miss Chauncey awoke a 
little late the next morning, the first thing her eyes beheld 
when she sat up in bed was Sam — couched as usual in his 
basket. It was a mystery, and an uneasy one. After supping 
up his morning bowl, he slept steadily on until noonday. 
This happened to be the day of the week when Miss 
Chauncey made bread. On and on she steadily kneaded the 
dough with her knuckled hands, glancing ever and again 
towards the motionless creature. With fingers clotted from 
the great earthenware bowl, she stood over him at last for a 
few moments, and looked at him closely. 

He was lying curled round with his whiskered face to one 
side towards the fire. And it seemed to Miss Chauncey that 
she had never noticed before that faint peculiar grin on his 
face. “Sam!” she cried sharply. An eye instantly opened, 
fiercely green as if a mouse had squeaked. He stared at her 
for an instant; then the lid narrowed. The gaze slunk away a 
little, but Sam began to purr. 

The truth of it is, all this was making Miss Chauncey 
exceedingly unhappy. Mr. Cullings called that afternoon, 
with a basket of some fine comely young sprats. “Them'l! 
wake his Royal Highness up,” he said. ““They’m fresh as 
daisies. Lor, m’m, what a Nero that beast be!” 

‘Cats are strange creatures, Mr. Cullings,” replied Miss 
Chauncey reflectively, complacently, supposing that Mr. 
Cullings had misplaced an 4 and had meant to say an hero. 
And Sam himself, with uplifted tail, and as if of the same 
opinion, was rubbing his head gently against her boot. 

Mr. Cullings eyed her closely. “Why, yes, they be,” he 
said. “‘What I says is, is that as soon as they’re out of your 
sight, you are out of their mind. There’s no more gratitood 
nor affection in a cat than in a pump. Though so far as the 
pump is concerned, the gratitood should be on our side. | 
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knew a Family of Cats once what fairly druv their mistress 
out of house and home.” 

“But you wouldn’t have a cat only a pet?” said Miss 
Chauncey faintly; afraid to ask for further particulars of the 
peculiar occurrence. 

“Why no, m’m,” said the carrier. “As the Lord made ’em, 
so they be. But I’ll be bound they could tell some knotty 
stories if they had a human tongue in their heads!” 

Sam had ceased caressing his mistress’s foot, and was 
looking steadily at Mr. Cullings, his hair roughed a little 
about the neck and shoulders. And the carrier looked back. 

“No, m’m. We wouldn’t keep ’em,” he said at last, “if 
they was four times that size. Or, not for long!” 

Having watched Mr. Cullings’s little cart bowl away into 
the distance, Miss Chauncey returned into the house, more 
disturbed than ever. Nor did her uneasiness abate when Sam 
refused even to sniff at his sprats. Instead, he crawled in 
under a low table in the kitchen, behind the old seaman’s 
chest in which Miss Chauncey kept her kindling-wood. She 
fancied she heard his claws working in the wood now and 
again; once he seemed to be expressing his natural feelings in 
what vulgar people with little sympathy for animals describe 
as “swearing.” 

Her caressing “‘Sams,” at any rate, were all in vain. His 
only reply was a kind of sneeze which uncomfortably re- 
sembled “spitting.” Miss Chauncey’s feelings had already 
been hurt. It was now her mind that suffered. Something the 
carrier had said, or the way he had said it, or the peculiar 
look she had noticed on his face when he was returning Sam’s 
stare in the porch, haunted her thoughts. She was no longer 
young; was she becoming fanciful? Or must she indeed con- 
clude that for weeks past Sam had been steadily deceiving 
her, or at any rate concealing his wanderings and his inter- 
ests? What nonsense! Worse still: — Was she now so credu- 
lous as to believe that Sam had in actual fact been making 
signals — and secretly, behind her back — to some confed- 
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erate that must either have been up in the sky, or in the 
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moon! 
Whether or not, Miss Chauncey determined to keep a 


sharper eye on him, if for his own sake only. She would at 
least make sure that he did not leave the house that night. 
But then: why not? she asked herself. Why shouldn’t the 
creature choose his own hour and season? Cats, like owls, 
see best in the dark. They go best a-mousing in the dark, and 
may prefer the dark for their private, social, and even public 
affairs. Post Houses, after all, was only rather more than two 
miles from Haggurdsdon Village, and there were cats there 
in plenty. Poor fellow, her own dumb human company must 
sometimes be dull enough! 

Such were Miss Chauncey’s reflections; and as if to reas- 
sure her, Sam himself at that moment serenely entered the 
room and leapt up on to the empty chair beside her tea- 
table. As if, too, to prove that he had thought better of his 
evil temper, or to insinuate that there had been nothing 
amiss between himself and Mr. Cullings, he was licking his 
chops, and there was no mistaking the odor of fish which he 
brought in with him from his saucer. 

‘‘So you have thought better of it, my boy?” thought Miss 
Chauncey, though she did not utter the words aloud. And 
yet as she returned his steady feline gaze, she realized how 
difficult it was to read the intelligence behind those eyes. 
You might say that, Sam being only a cat, there was no 
meaning in them at all. But Miss Chauncey knew she 
couldn’t have said it if such eyes had looked out of a human 
shape at her! She would have been acutely alarmed. 

Unfortunately, and almost as if Sam had overheard his 
mistress’s speculations regarding possible cat friends in the 
Village, there came at that moment a faint wambling mew 
beneath the open window. In a flash Sam was out of his chair 
and over the window ledge, and Miss Chauncey rose only 
just in time to see him in infuriated pursuit of a slim sleek 
tortoise-shell creature that had evidently come to Post 
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Houses in hope of a friendlier reception, and was now fleeing 
in positive fear of its life. 

Sam returned from his chase as fresh as paint, and Miss 
Chauncey was horrified to detect — caught up between the 
claws of his right foot — a tuft or two of tortoise-shell fur, 
which, having composed himself by the fire, he promptly 
removed by licking. 

Still pondering on these disquieting events, Miss Chauncey 
took her usual evening walk in the garden. Candytuft and 
virginia stock were blossoming along the shell-lined path, 
and roses were already beginning to blow on the high brick 
wall which shut off her narrow strip of land from the vast la 
of the moor. Having come to the end of the path, Miss 
Chauncey pushed on a little further than usual, to where the 
grasses grew more rampant, and where wild headlong weeds 
raised their heads beneath her few lichenous apple trees. 
Still further down — for hers was a long, though narrow, 
garden — there grew straggling bushes of sloe, spiny white- 
thorn. These had blossomed there indeed in the moor’s bleak 
springs long before Post Houses had raised its chimney-pots 
into the sky. Here, too, flourished a dense drift of dead 
nettles — their sour odor haunting the air. 

And it was in this forlorn spot that — like Robinson 
Crusoe before her — Miss Chauncey was suddenly brought 
to a standstill by the sight of what appeared to be nothing 
else than a strange footprint in the mould. Nearby the foot- 
print, moreover, showed what might be the impression of a 
walking-cane or possibly of something stouter and heavier — 
a crutch. Could she again be deceived? The footprint, it 
was true, was unlike most human footprints, the heel 
sunk low, the toe square. Might it be accidental? Was it a 
footprint? 

Miss Chauncey glanced up across the bushes towards the 
house. It loomed gaunt and forbidding in the moorland dusk. 
And she fancied she could see, though the evening light might 
be deceiving her, the cowering shape of Sam looking out at 
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her from the kitchen-window. To be watched! To be herself 
spied upon — and watched! 

But then, of course, Sam was always watching her. What 
oddity was there in that? Where else would his sprats come 
from, his cream, his saucer of milk, his bowl of fresh well- 
water? Nevertheless Miss Chauncey returned to her parlor 
gravely discomposed. 

It was an uncommonly still evening, and as she went from 
room to room locking the windows, she noticed there was 
already a moon in the sky. She eyed it with misgiving. And 
at last bed-time came, and when Sam, as usual, after a lick 
or two had composed himself in his basket, Miss Chauncey, 
holding the key almost challengingly within view, deliber- 
ately locked her bedroom door. 

When she awoke next morning Sam was asleep in his 
basket as usual, and during the day-time he kept pretty 
closely to the house. So, too, on the Wednesday and the 
Thursday. It was not until the following Friday that having 
occasion to go into an upper bedroom that had no fireplace, 
and being followed as usual by Sam, Miss Chauncey de- 
tected the faint rank smell of soot in the room. No chimney, 
and a smell of soot! She turned rapidly on her companion; he 
had already left the room. 

And when that afternoon she discovered a black sooty 
smear upon her own patchwork quilt, she realized not only 
that her suspicions had been justified, but that for the firs' 
time in his life Sam had deliberately laid himself down there 
in her absence. At this act of sheer defiance, she was no longer 
so much hurt as exceedingly angry. There was no doubt now. 
Sam was deliberately defying her. No two companions could 
share a house on such terms as these. He must be taught a 
lesson. 

That evening, in full sight-of the creature, having locked 
her bedroom door, she stuffed a large piece of mattress tick- 
ing into the mouth of her chimney and pulled down the 
register. Having watched these proceedings, Sam rose from 
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his basket, and with an easy spring, leapt up on to the dress- 
ing-table. Beyond the window, the moor lay almost as 
bright as day. Ignoring Miss Chauncey, the creature squatted 
there steadily and openly staring into the empty skies, for a 
whole stretch of them was visible from where he sat. 

Miss Chauncey proceeded to make her toilet for the night, 
trying in vain to pretend that she was entirely uninterested 
in what the animal was at. Faint sounds — not exactly 
mewings or growlings — but a kind of low inward cater- 
wauling, hardly audible, was proceeding from his throat. 
But whatever these sounds might mean, Sam himself can 
have been the only listener. There was not a sign or move- 
ment at the window or in the world without. And then Miss 
Chauncey promptly drew down the blind. At this Sam at 
once raised his paw for all the world as if he were about to . 
protest, and then, apparently thinking better of it, he pre- 
tended instead that the action had been only for the purpose 
of commencing his nightly wash. 

Long after her candle had been extinguished, Miss Chaun- 
cey lay listening. Every stir and movement in the quiet 
darkness could be clearly followed. First there came a furtive 
footing and tapping at the register of the fireplace, so closely 
showing what was happening that Miss Chauncey could 
positively see in her imagination Sam on the hearth-stone, 
erecting himself there upon his hind-legs, vainly attempting 
to push the obstacle back. 

This being in vain, he appeared to have dropped back on to 
his fours. Then came a pause. Had he given up his intention? 
No; now he was at the door, pawing, gently scratching. 
Then a leap, even, towards the handle: but one only — the 
door was locked. Retiring from the door, he now sprang 
lightly again on to the dressing-table. What now was he at? 
By covertly raising her head a little from her pillow, Miss 
Chauncey could see him with paw thrust out, gently drawing 
back the blind from the moon-flooded window-pane. And 
even while she listened and watched, she heard yet again — 
and yet again — the faint whbsh as of a wild swan cleaving 
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the air; and then what might have been the cry of a bird, but 
which to Miss Chauncey’s ears resembled a shrill cackle of 
laughter. At this Sam hastily turned from the window and 
without the least attempt at concealment pounced clean from 
the dressing-table on to the lower rail of her bed. 

This unmannerly conduct could be ignored no longer. 
Poor Miss Chauncey raised herself in her sheets, pulled her 
night-cap a little closer down over her ears, and thrusting out 
her hand towards the chair beside the bed, struck a match 
and relit her candle. It was with a real effort that she then 
slowly turned her head and faced her night-companion. His 
hair was bristling about his body as if he had had an electric 
shock. His whiskers stood out at stiff angles with his jaws. 
He looked at least twice his usual size, and his eyes blazed 
in his head, as averting his face from her regard he gave vent 
to a low sustained Miariou-rou-rou! 

“T say you shall not,” cried Miss Chauncey at the creature. 
At the sound of her words, he turned slowly and confronted 
her. And it seemed that until that moment Miss Chauncey 
had never actually seen Sam’s countenance as in actual fact 
it really was. It was not so much the grinning tigerish look it 
wore, but the sullen assurance upon it of what he wanted and 
that he meant to get it. 

All thought of sleep was now out of the question. Miss 
Chauncey could be obstinate too. The creature seemed to 
shed an influence on the very air which she could hardly 
resist. She rose from her bed and thrusting on her slippers 
made her way to the window. Once more a peculiar inward 
cry broke out from the bed-rail. She raised the blind and the 
light of the moon from over the moor swept in upon her little 
apartment. And when she turned to remonstrate with her pet 
at his ingratitude; and at all this unseemliness and the deceit 
of his ways, there was something so menacing and pitiless in 
his aspect that Miss Chauncey hesitated no more. 

“Well, mark me!” she cried in a trembling voice, “go 
out of the door you shan’t. But if you enjoy soot, soot it 
shall be.” 
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; With that she thrust back the register with the poker, and 
drew down the bundle of ticking with the tongs. And before 
the fit of coughing caused by the consequent smotheration 
that followed had ceased, the lithe black shape had sprung 
from the bed-rail, and with a scramble was into the hearth, 
over the fire-bars, up the chimney, and away. 

Trembling from head to foot, Miss Chauncey sat down on 
a cane rocking-chair that stood nearby to reflect what next 
she must be doing. Wh-ssh! Wh-ssh! Again at the window 
came that mysterious rushing sound, but now the flurrying 
murmur as of a rocket shooting up with its fiery train of 
sparks thinning into space, rather than the sound of its 
descending stick. And then in the hush that followed, there 
sounded yet again, like a voice from the foot of the garden — 
a caterwauling piercing and sonorous enough to arouse the 
sleeping cocks in the Haggurdsdon hen-roosts and for miles 
around. Out of the distance their chanticleering broke shrill 
on the night air; to be followed a moment afterwards by the 
tardy clang of midnight from the church steeple. Then once 
more, silence; utter quiet. Miss Chauncey returned to her 
bed, but that night she slept no more. 

Her mind overflowed with unhappy thoughts. Her faith in 
Sam was gone. Far worse she had lost faith even in her 
affection for him. To have wasted that! — all the sprats, all 
the whitebait in the wide seas were as nothing by comparison. 
That Sam had wearied of her company was at least beyond 
question. It shamed her to think how much this meant to 
her — a mere animal! But she knew what was gone; knew 
) how dull and spiritless in future the day’s round would 
) seem — the rising, the housework, the meals, a clean linen 
collar — the long, slow afternoon, forsaken and companion- 
less! The solitary tea, her candle, prayers, bed — on and on. 
In what wild company was her cat Sam now? At her own 
refusal to face this horrid question it was as if she had heard 
the hollow clanging slam of an immense iron door. 

Next morning — still ruminating on these strange events, 
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48 
grieved to the heart at this dreadful rift between herself and 
one who had been her honest companion of so many years; 
ashamed, too, that Sam should have had his way with her 
when she had determined not to allow him to go out during 
the night — the next morning Miss Chauncey, as if merely to 
take a little exercise, once again ventured down to the foot of 
her garden. A faint, blurred mark (such as she had seen on 
the previous evening) in the black mould of what might be a 
footprint is nothing very much. 

But now — in the neglected patch beyond the bushes of 
white-thorn and bramble — there was no doubt in the world 
appeared the marks of many. And surely no cats’ paw-prints 
these! Of what use, too, to a cat could acrutch or a staff be? 
A staff or crutch which — to judge from the impression it had 
left in the mould — must have been at least as thick as a 
broomstick. 

More disquieted and alarmed than ever over this fresh 
mystery, Miss Chauncey glanced up and back towards the 
chimney-pots of the house, clearly and sharply fretted 
against the morning light of the eastern skies. And she real- 
ized what perils even so sure-footed a creature as Sam had 
faced when he skirred up out of the chimney in his wild 
effort to emerge into the night. Having thus astonishingly 
reached the rim of the chimney-pot — the burning stars 
above and the wilderness of the moor spread out far beneath 
and around him — he must have leaped from the top of the 
pot to a narrow brick ledge not three inches wide. Thence on 
to the peak of the roof and thence down a steep slippery slope 
of slates to a leaden gutter. 

And how then? The thick tod of ivy matting the walls of 
the house reached hardly more than half-way up. Could Sam 
actually have plunged from gutter to tod? The very thought 
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again, in the sharpest anxiety to assure herself that he wa 
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journey, she heard a succession of frenzied cries and catcalls 
in the air from over the moor. Hastily placing a flower-pot 
hy the wall, she stood on tiptoe and peered over. And even 
now, at this very moment, in full sight across the nearer slope 
of the moor she descried her Sam, not now in chase of a 
foolishly trustful visitor, but hotly pursued by what ap- 
peared to be the complete rabblement of Haggurdsdon’s cats. 
Sore spent though he showed himself to be, Sam was keeping 
his distance. Only a few lank tabby gibs, and what appeared 
to be a gray-ginger Manx (unless he was an ordinary cat with 
his tail chopped off) were close behind. 

“Sam! Sam!” Miss Chauncey cried, and yet again, 
“Sam!”’ but in her excitement and anxiety her foot slipped on 
the flower-pot and in an instant the feline chase had fallen 
out of sight. Gathering herself together again, she clutched a 
long besom or garden broom that was leaning against the 
wall, and rushed down to the point at which she judged Sam 
would make his entrance into the garden. She was not mis- 
taken, nor an instant too soon. With a bound he was up and 


| over, and in three seconds the rabble had followed in frenzied 
} pursuit. 


What came after Miss Chauncey could never very clearly 
recall. She could but remember plying her besom with might 
and main amid this rabble and mellay of animals, while Sam, 
no longer a fugitive, turned on his enemies and fought them 
cat for cat. None the less, it was by no means an easy victory. 
And had not the over-fatted cur from the butcher’s in Hag- 
gurdsdon — which had long since started in pursuit of this 
congregation of his enemies — had he not at last managed to 
overtake them, the contest might very well have had a tragic 
ending. But at sound of his baying and at sight of the cur’s 
teeth snapping at them as he vainly attempted to surmount 
the wall, Sam’s enemies turned and fled in all directions. And 
faint and panting, Miss Chauncey was able to fling down her 


> besom and to lean for a brief respite against the trunk of a 
) tree. 
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At last she opened her eyes again. “Well, Sam,” she man. 
aged to mutter at last, “we got the best of them, then?” 

But to her amazement she found herself uttering these 
friendly words into a complete vacancy. The creature was 
nowhere to be seen. His cream disappeared during the day, 
however, and by an occasional rasping sound Miss Chauncey 
knew that he once more lay hidden in his dingy resort behind 
the kindling-wood box. And there she did not disturb him. 

Not until tea-time of the following day did Sam reappear. 
And then — after attending to his hurts — it was merely to 
sit with face towards the fire, sluggish and sullen and dumb 
as a dog. It was not Miss Chauncey’s “place” to make 
advances, she thought. She took no notice of the beast except 
to rub in a little hog’s fat on the raw places of his wounds. 
She was rejoiced to find, however, that he kept steadily to 
Post Houses for the next few days, though her dismay was 
reawakened at hearing on the third night a more dismal 
wailing and wauling than ever from the sloe-bushes, even 
while Sam himself sat motionless beside the fire. His ears 
twitched, his fur seemed to bristle; he sneezed or spat, but 
remained otherwise motionless. 


When Mr. Cullings called again, Sam at once hid himself 


in the coal-cellar, but gradually his manners towards Miss 
Chauncey began to recover their usual suavity. And within 
a fortnight after the full-moon, the two of them had almost 
returned to their old friendly companionship. He was healed, 
sleek, confident and punctual. No intruder of his species had 
appeared from Haggurdsdon. The night noises had ceased; 
Post Houses to all appearance — apart from its strange 
ugliness — was as peaceful and calm as any other solitary 
domicile in the United Kingdom. 

But alas and alas. With the very first peeping of the cres- 
cent moon, Sam’s mood and habits began to change again. 
He mouched about with a sly and furtive eye. And when he 
fawned on her, purring and clawing, the whole look of him was 
full of deceit. If Miss Chauncey chanced softly to enter the 
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room wherein he sat, he would at once leap down from the 
window at which he had been perched as if in the attempt to 
prove that he had mot been looking out of it. And once, 
towards evening, though she was no spy, she could not but 
pause at the parlor door. She had peeped through its crack as 
it stood ajar. And there on the hard sharp back of an old 
prie-Dieu chair that had belonged to her pious great-aunt 
Jemima, there sat Sam on his hind-quarters. And without the 
least doubt in the world he was vigorously signalling to some 
observer outside with his fore-paws. Miss Chauncey turned 
away sick at heart. 

From that hour on Sam more and more steadily ignored 
and flouted his mistress, was openly insolent, shockingly 
audacious. Mr. Cullings gave her small help indeed. “If I had 
a cat, m’m, what had manners like that, after all your kind- 
ness, fresh fish and all every week, and cream, as I under- 
stand, not skim, I’d —I’d give him away.” 

“To whom?” said Miss Chauncey shortly. 

“Well,” said the carrier, “I don’t know as how I’d much 
mind to who. Just a home, m’m.” 

“He seems to have no friends in the Village,” said Miss 
Chauncey in as light a tone as she could manage. 

“When they’re as black as that, with them saucer eyes, 
you can never tell,” said Mr. Cullings. ““There’s that old 
trollimog what lives in Hogges Bottom. She’s got a cat that 
might be your Sam’s twin.” 

“Indeed no, he has the mange,” said Miss Chauncey, 
loyal to the end. The carrier shrugged his shoulders, climbed 
into his cart, and bowled away off over the moor. And Miss 
Chauncey returning into the house, laid the platter of silvery 
sprats on the table, sat down and burst into tears. 

It was, then, in most ways a fortunate thing that the very 
next morning — three complete days, that is, before the next 
full-moontide — she received a letter from her sister-in-law 
in Shanklin, in the Isle of Wight, entreating her to pay them 
a long visit. 
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‘“‘My dear Emma, you must sometimes be feeling ver, 
lonely (it ran), shut up in that great house so far from any 
neighbors. We often think of you, and particularly these 
last few days. It’s nice to have that Sam of yours for com- 
pany, but after all, as George says, a pet is only a pet. And 
we do all think it’s high time you took a little holiday with 
us. I am looking out of my window at this moment. The sea is 
as calm as a mill- pond, a solemn beautiful blue. The fishing 
boats are coming in with their brown sails. This is the best 
time of the year with us, because as it’s not yet holyday-time 
there are few of those horrid visitors to be seen, and no 
crowds. George says you must come. He joins with me in his 
love as would Maria if she weren’t out shopping, and will 
meet you at the station in the trap. Emmie is now free of her 
cough, only whooping when the memory takes her and never 
sick. And we shall all be looking forward to seeing you in a 
few days.” 

At this kindness, and with all her anxieties, Miss Chauncey 
all but broke down. When the butcher drove up in his cart an 
hour or two afterwards, he took a telegram for her back to the 
Village, and on the Monday her box was packed and all that 
remained was to put Sam in his basket in preparation for the 
journey. But I am bound to say it took more than the per- 
suasions of his old protectress to accomplish this. Indeed Mr. 
Cullings had actually to hold the creature with his gloved 
hands and none too genthky, while Miss Chauncey pressed 
down the lid and pushed the skewer in to hold it close. 

‘“‘What’s done’s dumned done!”’ said the carrier, as he 
rubbed a pinch of earth into his scratches. “But what I say 
is, better done forever. Mark my words, m’m!” 

Miss Chauncey took a shilling out of her large leather 
purse; but made no reply. 

Indeed all this trouble proved at last in vain. Thirty miles 
distant from Haggurdsdon, at Blackmoor Junction, Miss 
Chauncey had to change trains. Her box and Sam’s basket 
were placed together on the station platform beside half-a- 
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dozen empty milk-cans and some fowls in a crate, and Miss 
Chauncey went to enquire of the station-master to make sure 
of her platform. 

It was the furious panic-stricken cackling of these fowls 
that brought her hastily back to her belongings, only to find 
that by hook or by crook Sam had managed to push the 
skewer of the basket out of its cane loops. The wicker lid 
yawned open — the basket was empty. Indeed one poor 
gaping hen, its life fluttering away from its helpless body, was 
proof enough not only of Sam’s prowess but of his cowardly 
ferocity. 

A few days afterwards, as Miss Chauncey sat in the very 
room to which her sister-in-law had referred in her invitation, 
looking over the placid surface of the English Channel, the 
sun gently shining in the sky, there came a letter from Mr. 
Cullings. It was in pencil and written upon the back of a 
baker’s bag: 

“Dear Madam, i take the libberty of riteing you in refer- 
ense to the Animall as how helped put in is bawskit which has 
cum back returned empty agenn by rail me having okashun 
to cart sum hop powles from Haggurdsdon late at nite ov 
Sunday. I seez him squattin at the parlor windy grimasin out 
at me fit to curdle your blood in your vanes and lights at the 
upper windies and a yowling and screetching such as i never 
hopes to hear agen in a Christian lokalety. And that ole 
wumman from Hogges Botom sitting in the porch mi own 
vew being that there is no good in the place and the Animall 
be bewhitched. Mr. Flint the fyshmunger agrees with me as 
how now only last mesures is of any use and as i have said 
afore iam wiling to take over the house the rent if so be being 
low and moddrate considering of the bad name it as in these 
parts around Haggurdsdon. I remain dear madam waitin 
your orders and oblidge yours truely William Cullings.” 

To look at Miss Chauncey you might have supposed she 
was a strong-minded woman. You might have supposed that 
this uncivil reference to the bad name her family house had 
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won for itself would have mortified her beyond words. 
Whether or not, she neither showed this letter to her sister- 
in-law nor for many days together did she even answer it. 
Sitting on the Esplanade, and looking out to sea, she brooded 
on and on in the warm, salt, yet balmy air. It was a dis- 
tressing problem. But “No, he must go his own way,” she 
sighed to herself at last; “I have done my best for him.” 

What is more, Miss Chauncey never returned to Post 
Houses. She sold it at last, house and garden and for a pitiful 
sum, to the carrier, Mr. Cullings. By that time Sam had 
vanished, had been never seen again. 

Not that Miss Chauncey was faithless of memory. When- 
ever the faint swish of a sea-gull’s wing sounded in the air 
above her head; or the crackling of an ascending rocket for 
the amusement of visitors broke the silence of the nearer 
heavens over the sea; whenever even she became conscious 
of the rustling frou-frou of her Sunday watered-silk gown as 
she sallied out to church from the neat little villa she now 
rented on the Shanklin Esplanade — she never noticed such 
things without being instantly transported back in imagina- 
tion to her bedroom at Post Houses, to see again that 
strange deluded animal, once her Sam, squatting there on her 
patchwork counterpane, and as it were knitting with his fore- 
paws the while he stood erect upon his hind. 
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TWO POEMS 
By ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 
SIGNATURE FOR TEMPO 


| 


HINK that this world against the wind of time 


perpetually falls the way a hawk 
: falls at the wind’s edge but is motionless — 


Think that this silver snail the moon will climb 


all night upon time’s curving stalk 


that as she climbs bends, bends beneath her - 


and think that we remember the past time. 


Il 


These live people, 
these more 
than three dimensional 


by time protracted edgewise into heretofore 


people, 
how shall we bury all 

these queer shaped people 

in graves that have no more 

than three dimensions? 

Can we dig 

with such sidlings and declensions 
as to coffin bodies big 

with memory? 


Yes 
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And how 

| can the earth’s contracted Now 

enclose these knuckles and this crooked knee 
sprawled over hours of a sun long set? 





| Or do these bones forget? 


2 ANE, 5 SONST NES rem chtGa et tesa 


Ill 


The body of one borne 
landward on relinquishing seas, 
worn 
by the sliding of water 

I, 
whom time goes over wave by wave, do [ lie 
drowned in a crumble of surf at the sea’s edge? 


and wonder now what ancient bones are these 
that flake on sifting flake 

out of deep time have shelved this shallow ledge 
where the waves break — 





MEMORIAL RAIN 
A’ BASSADOR PUSER the ambassador 


reminds himself in French, felicitous tongue, 
what these (young men no longer) lie here for 
in rows that once, and somewhere else, were young — 





All night in Brussels the wind had tugged at my door: 

I had heard the wind at my door and the trees strung | 
taut, and to me who had never been before 
in that country it was a strange wind blowing 

steadily, stiffening the walls, the floor, 

the roof of my room. I had not slept for knowing 

he too, dead, was a stranger in that land 

and felt beneath the earth in the wind’s flowing 

a tightening of roots and would not understand, 
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remembering lake winds in Illinois, 
that strange wind. I had felt his bones in the sand 


listening. 


— reflects that these enjoy 
their country’s gratitude, that deep repose, 
that peace no pain can break, no hurt destroy, 
that rest, that sleep — 


At Ghent the wind rose. 
There was a smell of rain and a heavy drag 
of wind in the hedges but not as the wind blows 
over fresh water when the waves lag 
foaming and the willows huddle and it will rain: 
I felt him waiting. 


— indicates the flag 
which (may he say) enisles in Flanders’ plain 
this little field these happy, happy dead 


have made America — 


In the ripe grain 
the wind coiled glistening, darted, fled, 
dragging its heavy body; at Waereghem 
the wind coiled in the grass above his head: 
waiting — listening — 


— dedicates to them 
this earth their bones have hallowed, this last gift 
a grateful country — 


Under the dry grass stem 
the words are blurred, are thickened, the words sift 
confused by the rasp of the wind, by the thin grating 
of ants under the grass, the minute shift 
and tumble of dusty sand separating 
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from dusty sand. The roots of the grass strain, 
tighten, the earth is rigid, waits — he is waiting — 


And suddenly, and all at once, the rain! 


The people scatter, they run into houses, the wind 

is trampled under the rain, shakes free, is again 
trampled. The rain gathers, running in thinned 

spurts of water that ravel in the dry sand 

seeping into the sand under the grass roots, seeping 
between cracked boards to the bones of a clenched hand: 
the earth relaxes, loosens; he is sleeping, 

he rests, he is quiet, he sleeps in a strange land. 
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WHITMAN AND BURROUGHS AS 
COMRADES 


By CLARA BARRUS 


NE October day in 1861 when John Burroughs 

was on a nutting excursion with Mr. E. M. Allen, 

the latter brought along a curious-looking volume 

of verse from which he read aloud as the friends 
reclined on a sunny bank by the woods, near East 
Orange, New Jersey. It was Burroughs’s first acquaintance 
with “Leaves of Grass,” although he had seen a few of 
Whitman’s poems in “The Saturday Press,” perhaps as 
early as 1859. The young men dipped into the strange book, 
read and wondered and talked, and read again, irresistibly 
drawn, while repelled, by it. A little later Burroughs and 
another friend, Myron B. Benton, whose tastes were closely 
akin to his own, spent a memorable day in the shelter of 
Mulberry Rock on the Benton homestead farm, at Amenia, 
reading absorbedly from the “Leaves.” All repulsion having 
disappeared, Burroughs then, and ever after, was held to 
the book by an invisible, inescapable tether. 

Soon came letters from Allen, in New York, to Burroughs 
at Buttermilk Falls — a little hamlet near West Point — 
with glimpses of the literary Bohemians at Pfaff’s. “Walt 
Whitman was there,” Allen writes in an unpublished note, 
“looking rough, hairy, ‘gray-necked.’ He had his hat on, 
looking reflective, listening to a nicely-dressed young fellow 
who sat next him, which might have been Aldrich.” 

A year later, from Washington, Allen sent on from time to 
time, along with stirring news of the war, news of Whitman; 
all of which drew the attention of Burroughs more and more 
from his school-teaching, and made him hanker to get nearer 
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the seat of war, and nearer the poet. Thus in 1863 Allen 
writes from the army supply store of Allen, Clapp & Com- 
pany — again I quote from unpublished correspondence: 

“Walt strolled in to-day. . . . The whole front of the 
store is open and shaded with an awning, and is a cool, 
pleasant place, coming in from the street. Sometimes when 
I am busy, I’ll see Walt’s picturesque form in one of the 
camp-chairs, a fan in his hand; and then, after a while, he is 
gone. When I am not busy, I sit down and talk with him. 
He says he is going to give me a book of Thoreau’s which the 
author sent him some years ago.” Early in July of the same 
year Allen reports to Burroughs this bit of news: 

“Walt and I quaffed beer to-day from great goblets that 
would become the halls of Walhalla. Walt is much interested 
in you, and I sketched your history some to him. He would 
like to know you. . . . He was much interested in our trip 
to the Beaverkill.” 

By the late autumn of 1863, Burroughs had left Buttermilk 
Falls and gone to Washington. There in Allen’s store, he 
met Whitman face to face, the poet then being forty-four 
years of age, he twenty-six. “Walt, here is the young man 
from the country I told you about — Burroughs,” said Allen 
one evening as Burroughs, outwardly calm, but in a state of 
seething emotion, came in. What the young man thought of 
Whitman, on that first meeting, will soon be seen. Whitman’s 
comment to Allen was, “His [Burroughs’s] face is like a field 
of wheat.” He soon began calling him “Jack,” and “Jack” 
called him “Walt.” Thus began the life-long love of the 
comrades, the two clinging together from this time on till 
the death of the poet in 1892. 

Burroughs’s account of the meeting from an early note. 
book, dated December 14, 1865, is accompanied by comment 
on his first impressions of “Leaves of Grass.” This material, 
like the other passages here quoted from Burroughs’s note- 
books and letters except in one instance, has never before 
been printed: 
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‘His book, read with modern eyes, would seem to justify 
-merson’s characterization of him as ‘half -_ thrush and 
half alligator’; and, by some means or other, I had got an 
impression that he was at least half rowdy. Imagine my 
surprise, therefore, when I beheld a well-dressed, large, 
benevolent-looking man, cleanly and neat, with a grizzly, 
shaggy appearance about the face and open throat. 

“Without rising he reached out to me a large, warm, 
soft hand, and regarded me with a look of infinite good nature 
and contentment. I was struck with the strange new beauty 
of him as he sat there in the gas-light — the brightness of 
his eyes, the glow of his countenance, and the curious blend- 
ing of youth and age in his expression. He was in that felici- 
tous mood almost habitual to him, I have since found, during 
which his flesh and skin become, as it were, transparent, 
and allow his great summery, motherly soul to shine through. 
I was struck, likewise, with his rich, mellow voice — a voice 
that was at once an index to the man, implying not only 
deep human sympathies and affinities, but the finest blood 
and breeding, a gentle, strong, cultivated soul. 

“My interest was instant and profound. I said: Here is a 
new type of man, a new type of gentleman, a new type of 
philosopher — a veritable new ethics and gospel. I will 
observe his habits and movements, his manners and con- 
versation, his life and doings, and see if expectation is justi- 
fied. For two years, therefore, I have been studying this 
wonderful man, and have come not only to love him as a 
friend, but to look to him as the greatest, sweetest soul | 
have yet met in this world.” 

Following this portrait are copious impressions and com- 
ments on Whitman’s personality and writings. Some of these 
went into Burroughs’s first book — “Notes on Walt Whit- 
man as Poet and Person” (1867), but not this incident: 

“Sauntering with him [Whitman] one day by the Capitol, 
we met a soldier — dirty, travel-stained and ragged, with a 
friendless, care-worn expression, whom Walt kindly ac- 
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costed. I shall never forget how the soldier alter[ed] the tone 
in which he was about answering him, as he looked in Walt’s 
face... . The sympathy and deep, yearning love that 
spoke in this man’s voice and beamed in his face, completely 
disarmed him, and in a blushing, bashful way he answered 
Walt’s questions. 

“TI stood a little apart and thought I had never seen any- 
thing so human and good. The soldier looked down at his 
boots, and began to be ashamed of his appearance, since 
here was some one who took an interest in him. . . . Walt 
in his tender, curious way asked him if he should not help him 
a little — not enough to hurt him, but enough to get him a 
bit of food — for he looked hungry. The soldier did not know 
how to meet this charge, and came near breaking down out- 
right; and as Walt placed some small notes in his hand and 
turned away, he found his tongue to say, in that awkward, 
constrained way, that he hoped he would have good health 
and keep well. And I saw how deeply he responded to this 
act of kindness, and how poorly his words expressed what he 
felt.” 

Very welcome is this fragmentary description of the poet 
from the same note-book: 

“Notwithstanding the beauty and expressiveness of his 
eyes, I occasionally see something in them as he bends them 
upon me, that almost makes me draw back. I cannot ex- 
plain it — whether it is more, or less, than human. It is as if 
the earth looked at me — dumb, yearning, relentless, im- 
modest, unhuman. If the impersonal elements and forces 
were concentrated in any eye, that would be it. It is not 
piercing, but absorbing and devouring — the pupil expanded, 
the lid slightly drooping, and the eye set and fixed.” 

These vivid impressions are so interesting that one won- 
ders why Burroughs did not use them in his first book, oreven 
in his later, riper one, “Whitman, a Study” (1896), instead 
of quoting descriptions by John James Piatt and other 
observers. Perhaps he felt himself too obscure and thought 
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his opinions would not carry the weight that those of others 
might carry; or it may be that Whitman, who criticised and 

runed Burroughs’s earlier book, objected to being pictured 
as gentle, while declaring himself to be “‘one of the roughs,”’ 
who cocked his hat as he pleased, indoors and out. 

Even more valuable, perhaps, than the foregoing account 
of Burroughs’s first meeting with the poet (written two 
years afterward), are his brief, spontaneous impressions sent 
at the time to Myron Benton. On December Ig, 1863, he 
wrote: 

“JT have been much with Walt. Have even slept with him. 
| love him very much. The more I see and talk with him, 
the greater he becomes to me. He is as vast as the earth, and 
as loving and noble. He is much handsomer than his picture 
represents him, goes well-dressed, and there is nothing 
outish in his appearance, except, it may be, his open throat. 
He walks very leisurely, rather saunters, and looks straight 
forward, not down at his feet. He does not talk readily, but 
his conversation is very rich and suggestive. He regards 
Emerson as one of the great, eternal men, and thinks there 
is not another living, nor has lived for the last two or three 
centuries. 

“Tam convinced that Walt is as great as Emerson, though 
after a different type. Walt has all types of men in him, 
there is not one left out. I must write you all about him, 
but cannot now.” 

Again on January 9, 1864, Burroughs writes Benton: 

“When I called on Walt this morning I found him en 
dishabille, reading ‘Walden.’ ‘My impression of the book 
last night,’ he said, ‘was rather poor; I thought it puerile. 
But this morning, after I had sipped my coffee, I found it 
more satisfying. I opened near the end and found it so good 
that I turned back and commenced again.’ 

“He thinks his [Thoreau’s] translations from Anacreon in 
the “Week’ far the best he ever saw; so good that he tore the 
leaves out that contained them, and put them among his 
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choice tid-bits. He thinks Thoreau a very sweet, pure soul, 
but by no means a number one man, as Emerson is. He was 
too timid and afraid of the world; did men and things in- 
justice; was too exclusive; and not enough ofa cosmopolitan, 

“The more I see of Walt, the more I like him. . . . He is 
by far the wisest man I have ever met. There is nothing more 
to be said after he gives his views. It is as if Nature herself 
had spoken. And so kind, sympathetic, charitable, humane, 
tolerant a man I did not suppose was possible. He loves 
everything and everybody. I saw a soldier the other day 
stop on the street and kiss him. He kisses me as if I were a 
girl. He appreciates everybody, and no soul will get fuller 
justice in the next world than it gets at his hands here. 

“T related to him our Adirondack trip, the deer-shooting, 
etc, which so pleased him that he said seriously he should 
make a ‘leaf of grass’ about it. I related to him other country 
experiences which he relished hugely. In the spring he wants 
to go out to my home with me to make sugar and get a 
taste of that kind of life... . He also wants to go up to the 
Adirondacks and spend a season at the Upper Iron Works. 
He says a trip to Europe would be nothing compared to it. 

“He bathed to-day while I was there — such a handsome 
body, and such delicate, rosy flesh I never saw before. I told 
him he looked good enough to eat, which, he said, he should 
consider a poor recommendation if he were among the 
cannibals.”’ 

In an April letter Burroughs wrote to the same friend: 
“Walt and I meet two or three times a week over a mug of 
ale or a peck of oysters. Often his talk is so rich and sugges- 
tive that he sets every feeling and faculty in me on the alert.” 
And his note-book under August 26, 1865, has this significant 
entry about Whitman’s mind and his voice, which a recent 
writer has described as thin and high-pitched: “What a 
wonderful man is Walt! what a great yearning love he has! 
what a hospitable soul, what soft, gentle ways! what a deep 
sympathetic voice! How he listens! The most cosmic and 
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synthetical mind I ever knew, he yet has a wonderful power 
of analysis — keen, searching, discriminating, and subtle.”’ 
The note goes on: 

“So commanding is one vital truth, he says, — so much 
else becomes knowable when one thing is thoroughly known 

that he can see how the theology of the day would fall 
before the standard of him who has got even the insects. 
‘If these things are true, if these facts are so, then these 
other things are not so.’ I was trying to express to him how, 
by some wonderful indirection, I was helped by my knowl- 
edge of the birds, the animals, the cows, and common 
objects. He could see, he said. The ancients had an axiom 
that he who knew one truth, knew all truths. There are so 
many ways by which Nature may be come at, so many sides 
to her, whether by bird, or insect, or flower, or hunting, or 
science — when one thing is really known, you can no 
longer be deceived. You possess a key, a standard. You 
effect an entrance, and everything else links on and follows.”’ 

The comradeship with Whitman — and perhaps the very 
conversation here hinted at — which made clear to Bur- 
roughs the truth that “‘a vast similitude interlocks all,” 
seems to mark a significant epoch in the life of the young 
writer when, by a concurrence more or less gradual, he 
arrived at the point of becoming the writer we know. Yet a 
little more of the same entry with regard to Whitman’s 
cosmic outlook may be quoted: 

“He thinks natural history, to be true to life, must be 
inspired, as well as poetry. There ought to be intuitive per- 
ception of truth, important conclusions ought to be jumped 
to — laws, facts, results arrived at by a kind of insight or 
inspirational foreknowledge, that never could be obtained 
by mere observation or actual verification. In science — in 
astronomy — some of the most important discoveries seem 
inspirations, or a kind of winged, ecstatic reasoning, quite 
above and beyond the real facts. 

“It was always so with the great poets, with Shakespeare. 
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He knew all things without collecting the facts. Why not 
something like this in natural history? So far as he had 
observed, he said, the authorities on these subjects had been 
mere explorers, and had gone no farther than they could see; 
had caught no hint or clues by which large and important 
inferences could be drawn — and much more grand, glorious 
talk, entirely beyond my power to hint.” 

If the things Whitman talked of were beyond the power 
of the younger man to hint, it is at least safe to infer that 
such talks had a broadening and deepening effect upon 
Burroughs’s attitude towards Nature; that to such inter- 


course in no small part is due the development of that happy 


combination of both the scientific and the poetic points of 
view. Does anyone doubt that Burroughs had Whitman and 
himself in mind in this passage? — 

“The true poet and the true scientist are close akin. 
They go forth into Nature like friends. Behold them strolling 
through the summer fields and woods! The younger is much 
the more active and inquiring. He is ever and anon stepping 
aside to examine some object more minutely, plucking a 
flower, treasuring a shell, pursuing a bird, watching a butter- 
fly; now he turns over a stone, peers into the marshes, chips 
off a fragment of rock, and everywhere seems intent on some 
special and particular knowledge of things about him. The 
elder man has more an air of leisurely contemplation and 
enjoyment — is less curious about special objects and fea- 
tures, and more desirous of putting himself en rapport with 
the spirit of the whole. But when his younger companion 
has any fresh and characteristic bit of information to impart 
to him, how attentively he listens, how sure and discriminat- 
ing his appreciation! The interests of the two in the universe 
are widely different, yet in no true sense are they hostile.” 

It seems impossible to exaggerate Whitman’s influence 
upon Burroughs during that formative period between his 
twenty-sixth and thirty-sixth years. What Coleridge's 
friendship was to Wordsworth, what Carlyle’s was to Emer- 
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son, and Emerson’s to Thoreau, was Whitman’s to Bur- 
roughs — and more; for never a shadow of misunderstanding 
or estrangement rested upon their comradeship, although 
they saw less of each other in Whitman’s later years. Once 
when commenting upon their relationship during this decade 
Burroughs said: “‘We were companionable without talking. 
| owe more to him than to any other man in the world. He 
brooded me; he gave me things to think of; he taught me 
generosity, breadth, and an all-embracing sympathy. He was 
a tremendous force in my life. It was really Walt that drew 
me to Washington — through Allen’s letters.” 

In the correspondence between Burroughs and Benton 
during the early Washington years, is a record of the growth 
of the first book published by John Burroughs, the small vol- 
ume on Whitman already mentioned. Excerpts from a letter 
dated January 17, 1866, mention his first essay on Whitman, 
which was the germ of the little book: 

“T have just finished correcting proof of an article called 
‘Snow Walkers,’ that will appear in the March Atlan- 
tic... . | have another on hand on Walt Whitman 
which, I suppose, would throw them into catnip fits, if I 
were to send it to them. I seriously contemplate putting 
it into a book. 

“How do you like ‘The Good Gray Poet’? I know O’Con- 
nor. He is a good fellow. If you are writing book-notices now, 
I wish you would notice it. Have you read ‘Drum Taps’? 
There are no other poems in the language that go into me 
like some of those. I have some immortal times with Walt.” 

Writing again to Benton on March 20, Burroughs sets 
forth the plan of his series of essays on Whitman to be put 
into a book, as it was then shaping itself in his mind. The 
article on “Drum Taps,” which he mentions as the first of 
this series, was finally published in “The Galaxy,” for 
December, 1866. Of the article Burroughs says that Whit- 


man did not see it until it was in print. Burroughs writes in 
part: 
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““Some time ago a letter from the Atlantic, in answer to 
one of mine, in which they stated they were quite ready to 
see an article on W. W., though their editors were not pre- 
pared to champion him in so unqualified a manner as Mr. 
Emerson had, led me to prepare an article on ‘Drum Taps.’ 
Hearing that Howells was going there on the editorial staff, 
I hurried it off, but not in time — ‘Willie, dear’ was there 
ahead of me, and of course it was not accepted. It was short 
and not strong — not a defense of Walt, but biographical 
and descriptive, with an underrunning hint of what might 
and sometime would be said. But if I could write to please 
Howells and “‘ Babie Bell” Aldrich, I should be ashamed to 
let my left hand know what my right hand doeth. 

“This article is only one of a series which I am preparing 
on Walt, and which I am going to put into a little book — 
the drift or conclusion to be that Walt Whitman is a return 
to Nature — that ‘Leaves of Grass’ is an utterance from 
Nature, and opposite to modern literature, which is an utter- 
ance from Art; that W. W. gives the analogies of the earth, 
and that he is the only modern or democratic man who has 
yet spoken, and our only hope from utter literary inanition. 
The chapters are to be 1. Biographical, 2. Drum Taps, 3. 


Beauty, 4. The Earth, 5. Modern Literature, 6. Leaves of 


Grass — with one central idea running through all, and cul- 
minating in the last chapter, in which chapter I open up the 
whole length.” [The rest of this letter is missing.] 

“Notes on Walt Whitman as Poet and Person” (1867), 


as the book outlined above was called, is long since out of 


print. The second edition (1871) differs little from the first, 
save for the addition of the Supplementary Notes. 

But to return to the correspondence with Benton on his 
project. Writing in early June, Burroughs comments thus: 

“Said book will be quite different from what you think. 
I don’t seek to defend ‘Leaves of Grass,’ as O’Connor did, 
but to state the principle from which the poet starts, and 
which justifies him in saying such terrible things. I want to 
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show that literature has become so artificial and petty and 
dainty and gaudy that a tremendous plunge was needed in 
the other direction; and that Walt Whitman is the great 
reaction against the puny, feeble way into which we have 
fallen. 

“The book is substantially done, but I am going to let it 
lay [sic] — to empty myself of it — and see how it reads next 
fall, when I hope to publish it.” 

In his “Notes on Walt Whitman,” Burroughs starts out, 
as a preliminary to tracing the effect which “Leaves of 
Grass” had had upon him, by <elling naively of his life as a 
farm-boy who “loved few books much, but . . . Nature 
with a love passing all the books of the world.” He then re- 
lates that in his first dip into the strange volume he recog- 
nized in it a quality akin to a fine sunrise, or to a dim old 
hemlock forest. He often took the book with him, he said, 
on his tramps across the hills. After five years of reading it, 
during the last three of which he had known the author, he 
wrote the “Notes.” It was not only Burroughs’s first book, 
but was the first book ever written about Whitman. Speaking 
of “Leaves of Grass,”” many years later, he said: “I plume 
myself that I did not have to wait for somebody to say to 
me, ‘This is great.’ I knew it was as soon as I read it. I 
picked out what I could understand, and let the rest go till 
[ grew to understand it.” In his “Notes” he credits Whit- 
man’s book with having rendered him a moral service 
beyond statement, coming as it did to him, a young man full 
of inquiry, of emotion, of doubt. It strengthened his faith 
and curiously contributed to his sense of self. 

At the time when he wrote his “Notes,’’ Burroughs was 
firmly convinced that in Walt Whitman America was 
superbly illustrated; that in him Democracy was embodied; 
and that in his poetry both were grandly uttered. Book and 
man became fused in his mind, nevermore to be separated. 
Out of this conviction he wrote the little volume which, 
whatever its limitations, is pervaded by insight and sin- 
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cerity; and, in the main, by a calmness and surety of judg- 
ment beyond that looked for in an untrained writer of nine 
and twenty. However, one recalls that he matured early; 
and that David A. Wasson, after reading his early essays, 
said that Burroughs’s twenty-four years had been worth 
more to him than the longest life to most men. 

On August 26 he writes Benton more news of the progress 
of his “Notes”: “I am still pecking away at my book, but 
hope to have it to suit me by October. Walt is in N. Y. bring- 
ing out ‘Leaves of Grass.’”” Again on October 27: “My book 
is not yet finished. I have rewritten it a good many times, 
and it has grown amazingly on my hands. I think there are 
some things in it that will make you open your eyes.” In 
mid-February of the following year he adds: “I meant to 
have had my book out by this time, but if I get it published 
next month, I will do well. I am getting up the plates here, 
and shall try for a publisher in N. Y., and in the West.” 

A fortnight later he further discusses Whitman, and his 
forthcoming work about him, with Benton: 

“T think your notion about Walt’s culture from books 
quite a natural one, and one that most readers of ‘Leaves of 
Grass’ will share. I myself felt in the same way till I had 
deliberately set myself to studying the book, and now every 
year the feeling becomes stronger with me that there is no 
book in the language projected from a higher watermark of 
culture than ‘L of G,’ or one that implies a greater maturity 
of the moral and intellectual faculties and perceptions. 
There is something or other in the productions of an un- 
lettered man which betrays him and weakens him at every 
step. He uses his tools awkwardly — cuts his own fingers. 
I think the attitude of the author of ‘L of G,’ in every page, 
is that of a man who knows all that can be said upon the 
subject, and who knows precisely what he is doing. . . . 
You say it would damage your notion of Walt as a poet to 
know that he was a bookworm. Of course it would; for 4 
worm is a worm, whether he bore in books, or in rotten wood; 
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but would it not increase your respect for him to know that 
he had looked over the whole field of literature, and, without 
having extensively read, had yet thoroughly absorbed the 
spirit of the great bards; and so knew precisely the nature 
and relative importance of his own undertaking? Such is the 
fact, at any rate. 

“T doubt if he has ever read Catullus, but I [have] heard 
him speak of Lucretius as one of the ‘great mountains’; 
and Homer, and the Greek dramatists, he is much more 
familiar with than with more modern poets. 

‘He has the faculty of measuring and predicting a man 
from a small fragment of him, as the great naturalist will 
build an animal from a tooth or a claw, or from his track in 
the sand... . 

“T expect you will rebel against the main conclusions of 
my book. If you do, don’t hesitate to pitch in. I don’t fear 
any attacks upon my principles. I only fear silence and in- 
difference. Said book yesterday took rail for N. Y. to seek 
its fortunes. I expect it will have a hard time, and I presume 
I shall have to go on there myself. If I do, I shall go home to 
make sugar in the woods.” 

By the first of June Burroughs writes his friend that he 
hopes in a week to send him his completed book, and adds: 
“T will send you also a copy of proofs, in case you should 
want to ‘cut it up.’ I print the book here, and the American 
News Company of N. Y. are to publish it.”’ And on June 19, 
to Benton’s acknowledgment, he replies: “Your letter came 
this morning. I really hope the ‘Notes’ have got life and en- 
thusiasm in them. I was afraid they were too quiet and tame. 
I wanted to make a book with warm blood in its veins, and 
as unruly and revolutionary as possible.” 

After a generous distribution of complimentary copies of 
his “Notes,” and the furnishing of a goodly supply to Whit- 
man, stacks of unsold copies of this first edition of five hun- 
dred, were grudgingly given room in Mrs. Burroughs’s tidy 
parlor, where Charles Benton, brother of Burroughs’s friend, 
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recalls seeing them during a visit a year later. In the first 
week of August, Burroughs writes to Myron Benton as 
follows about its fortunes: 

“My book has not excited much comment yet, though its 
reception has been much more favorable than I had expected. 
The Citizen, Leader, and Evening Post have had eminently 
friendly notices of it. Mr. [William] Rossetti in his article on 
Walt in the London Chronicle speaks in commendatory 
terms of it; so did the article in the London Review, some 
time ago. Conway, in a letter which I received a few days 
ago, says it is the best critical work ever produced 1 in this 
country, which of course, I take with a grain of allow- 
ance. . . . The editor of the Pall Mall Gazette says maaves es 
of ae is the most wonderful work he has ever read, o 
any country, or age. The victory is ours beyond a doubt” 

The space here devoted to this “little big book about 
Whitman,” as one of the correspondents of Burroughs char- 
acterized it, is justifiable, for several reasons. As is well 
known, even its second edition has long been out of print, and 
is practically inaccessible— only a few private libraries 
own it. Comparatively little of it has been reprinted, al- 
though much of the chapter entitled “Beauty” was incor- 
porated in “Before Beauty,” in the volume called “Birds 
and Poets,” in 1877, and much of the section on “Drum 
Taps” was reprinted in “Whitman, a Study,” in 1896. 

Moreover, since the passing of Mr. Burroughs a discussion 
has arisen with regard to it. Rumors have come to me, as 
previously they came to him, that Whitman, not Burroughs, 
wrote most of the “‘Notes on Walt Whitman.” To one 
actually crediting these rumors it is only necessary for refuta- 
tion to adduce the early note-books and the letters to Benton 
which have been here quoted, wherein may be traced in 
Burroughs’s own handwriting the inception and growth of 
the book. In addition there is also important evidence in 
letters to Dowden, Trowbridge, and Higginson. 

Mr. Burroughs always frankly said that Whitman helped 
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him conspicuously with his book; frequently talked it over 
with him; trimmed and cut, and, in one place, wrote the 
part named “‘Standards of the Natural Universal.”” Whitman 
also supplied the title of the book, and some of the sub-titles, 
and in 1871, when the book came to a second edition, 
arranged and wrote a large part of the Supplementary Notes 
which were then added to it. 

More recently, conclusive written statements from Bur- 
roughs on the subject were called forth by inquiries from a 
stranger. On October 10, 1920, a correspondent who signed 
himself “Egmont H. Arens,” and said he was “‘a student and 
collector of Walt Whitman,” was moved to these inquiries 
because of persistent rumors, as he expressed it, to the effect 
that the “Notes on Walt Whitman” were largely written 
by the poet himself; and he thought it only fair to give Mr. 
Burroughs a chance to “quiet the title.’”” Why this corre- 
spondent should have written Mr. Burroughs under an 
assumed name, is not clear. Whatever the reason, he signed 
another name, Frederick P. Hier, Jr., to a recent magazine 
article, entitled “The End of a Literary Mystery,” in which 
he says that the letters from Mr. Burroughs to Mr. “Arens”’ 
(which he quotes without permission from Burroughs’s 
literary executor) were replies to bis letters, and were ad- 
dressed to him; whereas, they were actually addressed to one 
who signed himself otherwise. I have his inquiries, and the 
originals of Mr. Burroughs’s answers. 

The candid replies of Mr. Burroughs to his pseudonymous 
correspondent should have forestalled such an ambiguous 
article as that of Mr. Hier, with its unpleasant and unjust 
insinuations, especially after Mr. Burroughs could no longer 
answer them. I quote from the pencilled rough draft, from 
which I made the typed copy that went from Roxbury, 
October 15, 1920, to the so-called Mr. “Arens” of New York 
City, and which should have served to remove any sense of 
“mystery” lingering in the inquirer’s mind, as to false claims 
on the part of John Burroughs concerning the first book he 
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ever wrote. Mr. Burroughs said in answer to his corre. 
spondent’s questions: 

“T have received yours of the roth, relative to my little 
book, ‘Notes on Walt Whitman as Poet and Person.’ There 
is a modicum of truth |italics, mine] in what you bave been told. 
Whitman’s mark is on several of my books and magazine 
articles which were written during the Washington days, 
He was a great critic, and I was in the habit of submitting 
my MSS. to him for his strictures. 

“The first thing I wrote about him was in the Galaxy, in 
the late ’sixties, and was called, ‘Walt Whitman and his 
Drum Taps.’ This was written while Whitman was absent in 
New York, and he never saw it till it was in print. 

“My next piece was called ‘The Flight of the Eagle’ 
(in ‘Birds and Poets’). This he named, and there are a few 
sentences scattered through it from his pencil. Page 197 was 
written by him. He told me the incident, and I asked him to 
write it out, which he did, and I put it in. 

“T have not a copy of my ‘Notes on W. W.’ here, and | 
have not looked into it for years, but I know it abounds in 
the marks of Whitman’s hand. I had a more ambitious title, 
— I forget what, — and he re-named it, and pruned it, and 
re-shaped many of the paragraphs. The most suggestive and 
profound passage in it is from his hand, nearly a whole page, 
but I cannot refer you to the page. 

“Whitman named my first volume (‘Wake Robin’) for 
me. I took a number of titles to him and he held me to that 
one. He named William O’Connor’s eloquent defence of him 
— ‘The Good Gray Poet.’ 

“Tt is certain that my ‘Notes’ would not have been what 
they are without his help. If I remember rightly the Sup- 
plementary Notes to the last edition were entirely written 
by him. 

“My volume, ‘Whitman, a Study,’ would have been of 
much greater value could he have pruned it. It is too heady 
and literary. 
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“When I get back to West Park, I will look over the 
‘Notes,’ and if I can throw any new light on the subject, 
I will write again.” 

In the magazine article already referred to, which labors 
to prove that Whitman himself wrote the “Notes on Walt 
Whitman,” one of the evidences adduced is that John Bur- 
roughs speaks in this letter of “Wake Robin,” which was 
published in 1871, as “my first volume.” The meaning of this 
phrase was that as Burroughs’s “Notes” had been out of 
circulation for almost half a century, he had come to think, 
and to speak loosely, of his first nature book, “Wake Robin,” 
as his first volume. That in doing so he had, however, no 
intention of disavowing the “‘ Notes” as his own work may be 
seen from the fact that in this same letter he refers to them 
definitely as “ my little book” —a point which the author of the 
“Mystery” article chooses to ignore. The “Supplementary 
Notes to the last edition” to which Burroughs refers in the 
latter part of his letter, were, it should be said, in the nature 
of an appendix; they cover less than sixteen pages, in smaller 
type than the main text, and are largely made up of data 
as to the various editions of ‘‘Leaves of Grass,” quotations 
from comment on the poet’s work, and an account of his 
ancestry. 

On November 6, 1920, in response to a second letter signed 
“Egmont H. Arens,” Mr. Burroughs replied (and it should 
be remembered that he was then eighty-three years old and 
in failing health): 

“T have been looking over my little book, ‘Notes on Walt 
Whitman as Poet and Person,’ and am a great deal at sea 
about it. I find it hard to separate the parts I wrote from 
those he wrote. The fine passage I referred to, by him, begins 
on page 37, Chapter XXI, and includes the whole chapter 
[585 words]. In other places I see where be touched up my 
work, leaving the thought my own |italics, mine]. The chapters 
on Beauty, and on ‘Drum Taps,’ are all my own. The Bio- 
graphical Notes he enlarged and improved in the proof from 
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notes which he had given me verbally. I have no doubt that 
half the book is his. He was a great critic, and he did me great 
service by pruning and simplifying. The title, too, is his, 
I had a much more ambitious title.” 

Burroughs’s statement here that he had no doubt that 
half the book was Whitman’s should be considered along 
with the fact that of its 108 pages (exclusive of “Supple. 
mentary Notes’) 22 pages are taken up with quotations 
from “Leaves of Grass.” And yet, after these straightforward 
letters, the writer of the “Mystery” article asserts that the 
book is virtually Whitman’s! In my own copy of the “Notes” 
are many little turns of expression which I marked years 
ago as sounding like Whitman, and concerning which Mr. 
Burroughs concurred, at the same time instancing others as 
“probably Walt’s” — quite a different matter from Mr. 
Hier’s assertion that the book which John Burroughs said 
he wrote, was mostly written by Whitman. The “modicum 
of truth” in the rumor calls to mind the old adage that the 
worst kind of misstatement is one containing enough truth 
to render it plausible. 

It was Whitman as person, even more than Whitman as 
poet or critic, that influenced Burroughs in the days of their 
friendship in Washington; and it is for their personal interest 
that one welcomes the familiar glimpses one gets of Whitman 
as a frequenter of the Burroughs household, of a Sunday 
morning, drawn by the delicious coffee and pancakes that 
Mrs. Burroughs made, with maple syrup from the old sap- 
bush in the Catskills; but also drawn by the thought of a 
stroll that he and “Jack” would take after breakfast, and 
their séance on the marble steps of the Capitol. Invariably 
the punctual housewife would “get in a pucker” at the delay. 
“Car after car would go jingling by,” said Mr. Burroughs, 
“and still no Walt! But at last one would stop, and Walt 
would roll off it, and saunter up to the door — cheery, 
vigorous, serene — and all evidence of ill-humor would 
vanish before his compelling charm.” 
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Whenever they strolled past the White House, Whitman 


always stopped and brought from its hiding-place in one of 
the fence-posts, a smooth round stone, which he tossed 
from hand to hand as they walked, on his return tucking it 
away in its niche till they came that way again. “What would 


I not give for that stone now!” Mr. Burroughs would say, 


sighing regretfully that he had kept no record of their talks. 


‘He told of the oyster orgies he and Whitman had, seated 


on high stools at the counter in Harvey’s, the genial negroes 


who opened the oysters marvelling at the quantities they 


consumed. 


Although she scolded about the poet, Mrs. Burroughs 
made shirts for him. She was the only one who would make 
them loose and comfortable. Later, after his stroke of 
paralysis, she used to carry him delicacies, and do for him 
other little services. In the same way Mrs. O’Connor looked 
after him with affectionate solicitude when he was spending 
himself on the sick soldiers with such lavish generosity. 

Unforgettable were those scenes in the crowded wards of 
the Washington hospitals when John Burroughs, so unused 
to the sight of suffering, occasionally accompanied Whitman 
on his errands of mercy. For Whitman’s services continued 
long after the war. On Thanksgiving, and other holidays, 
he often wheedled Mrs. Burroughs into making pies and 
cookies, which he and “Jack” would distribute to the 
soldiers. Sometimes the distressing sights almost overcame 
the younger man; but with Whitman, pity as an emotion 
had long given place to practical sympathy. 

During the Washington decade, but few letters passed 
between the comrades, since they were seeing each other 
almost daily; those few when one or the other was absent 
from the city. Whitman’s letters are lacking in literary 
quality — they are homely, commonplace, with a strong 
heart-beat in each. His remembrances to friends never seem 
perfunctory; his affection breathes in the very mention of 
their names. It is as though the one so remembered had 
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received a blessing. Here are excerpts from a midsummer 
letter written by Whitman in Washington to Burroughs 
in the Catskills: 

“T went up to your house this morning and took a look 
at the garden — Everything growing first rate — potatoes, 
tomatoes, corn, cabbages and all — I guess upon the whole 
the garden never looked better at this time of year. We have 
had opportune rains—TI inquired about the cow, and 
received a favorable report. . . . 

“TI am feeling hearty and in good spirits — go around 
more than usual — go to such doings as base-ball matches 
and the music Performances in the Public grounds — Marine 
Band, etc. 

—— hope your parents are well, I wish you to give them my 
love — tho’ I don’t know them, I hope to one of these days 
— remember me to the wife, also. 

“T am writing this by my window in the office — the 
breeze is blowing moderate — and the view down the river 
and off along Virginia hills opposite is most delightful — 
the pardon clerks are middling busy —I have plenty ot 
leisure, as usual — I spent yesterday afternoon at the 
Hospital and took tea in the evening at O’Connor’s. . . 

“Well, good by for the present, you dear friend, and God 
bless you and wife, and bring you both safe back. — Walt” 

One of Whitman’s letters asks Burroughs, if convenient, 
to send him a draft for one hundred dollars. In explanation, 
Mr. Burroughs told me that this was probably a loan to 
himself; that sometimes Walt borrowed from him, and some- 
times he from Walt; and that Walt was always punctilious 
in returning every cent be borrowed. He was the more emphatic 
about this because certain biographers have said that Whit- 
man’s debts sat lightly upon him. Such libellous charges he 
characterized in no gentle terms, whether made by inconse- 
quential persons, or by those who, because their statements 
carry weight, should have taken the more pains to learn the 
facts. 
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Burroughs’s boyhood capacity for enthusiasm, his marked 
reactions to the influence of Emerson, his ardent pursuit of 
the birds and flowers, are “‘all of a piece” with the ardor with 
which he espoused the cause of Whitman. Outside of Nature 
herself, nothing throughout his life had anything like the 
effect upon his plastic personality that was wrought by 
Whitman and his work. In later years he admitted that in his 
partisanship for Whitman he had, for a time, decried many 
an author of whose worth he was well aware. bs the earlier 
period Burroughs spoke superiorly of the “Tennysonian 
wine” which had gone to the heads of the younger poets, all 
unaware that he himself was “‘half seas over” with Whit- 
manian wine. If a writer damned his hero with faint praise, 
or damned him without praise, the sarcasm of Burroughs 
was forthcoming, his sentence severe. In truth, he also 
merited the term which Mr. Bliss Perry gave to the Camden 
group of loyal Whitmanites— “hot little prophets.” In 
Burroughs’s later years, however, he avowed: “It is a mis- 
take a young man makes — if he sets up an idol, he thinks 
he must tear down all others.’” This admission was made in 
face of the fact that, with the years, he was increasingly 
impressed with the greatness of Whitman. 

When Professor Dowden of Dublin University wrote 
Burroughs about his “‘Notes on Whitman,” the year after 
its appearance, the latter’s reply shows that even then he was 
able to view his own work critically. He said: 

“Your letter sent a warm glow through me, under the 
influence of which I took out my little book and read parts 


) of it over for the first time in a long while. In the light of 


your approval, it seemed better than it had ever seemed 
before. Mr. Whitman himself likes the book, and thinks it 


» will stand; so does Mr. O’Connor; and I am indebted largely 
» to both of them for aid in getting the matter into shape. 


4 


2 


5 RO 


But the book has had no audience in this country. 
“I have myself never been satisfied with the passage on 
wy ordsworth, and it never would have been allowed to stand, 
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had not Whitman and O’Connor both commended it highly, 
neither of whom, I have since made up my mind, do Words. 
worth justice. .. . 


‘“‘Wordsworth expresses to me that delicious companion. | 


ship which I have with the silent forms and shows of rural 

. nature, and which I am half ashamed I do not have 
with men, and with towns and cities, . . . while Whitman 
expresses to me the life and power of the globe itself, and lets 
me into the secrets of creation. His poems rival the elemental 
laws and the great dynamic forces. They are deeds and not 
thoughts, and have the same intimate direct personal relation 
to himself that a man’s proper act has to himself. 

“T am not satisfied with my allusion to Tennyson, either, 
though it is doubtless true in that connection. But I think 
Tennyson a noble poet. . . . He does not belong to the 
morning of the world, like Whitman, but rather to its sunset; 
but this phase has its place also. . . . 

“T think his [Whitman’s] treatment of the sexual part of 
man perfectly consistent with his scheme, and no more bold 
and unconventional or inartistic than his treatment of any 
other part. Poetry must be as pure as Science, and the 
subject, if handled at all, must be handled without reserva- 
tion or insinuation, and solely with reference to offspring 
If people are shocked—and they are shocked —I was 
shocked — it is because we are not used to cold water upon 
this subject, but expect something more sweet and spicy. 

After publishing his little book on Whitman, Burroughs 
continued to write on the topics which had absorbed him in 
connection with it. In 1868 he discusses these with Benton: 

“T have spent nearly the whole winter writing upon the 
subject of Art — literary art — with a view to settle in my 
own mind the question as it relates to ‘L of G.’ The more! 
have explored the matter, the stronger has become my ¢o?- 
viction that this poem fulfills all the conditions of great art. 
One of my foundation stones is this: that a work of art differs 
from a didactic or philosophical treatise in this, that it 18 
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not a thought, but an act, as Creation is; it is the deed 
transferred to a higher plane, and implies a like totality of 
the human being.” 

When calling Benton’s attention to an article on “Per- 
sonalism” by Whitman in “The Galaxy” for May, 1868, he 
thus commented: 

“There is meat in it, and bone, too. I do not object to the 
style. I think we all write too smoothly and flippantly. The 
need of literature always is for something deep-cut and char- 
acteristic. Alcott writes Walt that he and Emerson are 
enthusiastic. He says he (Walt) is on the road to empire.” 

One more unpublished entry from the early note-book of 
Burroughs must be inserted here. It is dated December 
21, 1871: 

“Walt said a friend of his, Mr. Marvin, met Emerson in 
Boston the other day and when Walt was mentioned Mr. 
Emerson said, “Yes, Walt sends me his books. But tell Walt 
| am not satisfied, not satisfied. I expect — him — to make 
— the songs of the — nation — but he seems to be contented 
to — make the inventories.’ Walt laughed and said it tickled 
him much. It was capital. But it did not disturb him at all. 
‘| know what I am about better than Emerson does. Yet 
I love to hear what the gods have to say.’ And continuing, 
he said: ‘I see how I might have wandered into other and 
easier paths than I did — paths that would have paid better, 
and gained me popularity — and I wonder how my feet 
were guided as they were. Indeed, I am more than satisfied 
with myself for having the courage to do what I have.’” 

One must stop somewhere, although the comradeship 
between Whitman and Burroughs, which extended over 
thirty years, is traced in this article only in its first decade. 
Illustrative of the pervasive influence of the poet upon his 
comrade, is the fact that as Burroughs’s first book was 
about Whitman, so his last essay in the last book published 
during his life was also about Whitman. He was never done 





IN THE MOUNTAINS OF MENDOCINO 
By WILLIAM KENT 


‘O the north of San Francisco Bay, in from the 
Pacific, lie the coast range mountains with their 
marvellous fringe of redwoods on the foggy ocean 
edge. This wonderful growth, the most beautiful 

and densest of all known forests, was not of any but inciden- 
tal interest to the early pioneers, nor was it a hunting coun- 
try. But the coast range back of it, running up to six or 
seven thousand feet altitude, was a delightful broken and 
varied landscape, full of game and with grazing available t 
herds of cattle and subsequently to sheep. 

Some way or other, this particular neighborhood at- 
tracted to it a peculiar 1 immigration of Pike County Missou- 
rians. They began coming prior to the discovery of gold, 
and thereafter hastened their advent. Gold mining was done 
in a few places, but the original settlement of the Mendo- 
cino country started with hide hunters and livestock. 

These Missourians were of long and shambling build. 
Their family altar was the frying pan. Malaria was in their 
bones, and although a vigorous people, when health per- 
mitted, they were not enamored of unnecessary toil and not 
particularly ambitious to improve their lot. They loved 
narrative, deliberative conversation, and eating tobacco. 
They were hospitable and by no means natty dressers 0! 
tidy housekeepers. 

Years ago a man who had invaded their eastern habitat 
told me of riding down through a malarial bottom ané 
coming across a small clearing with a log house and a minia 
ture corn field amidst the girdled trees and stumps. The 
owner slouched out to his front gate and hospitably asked 
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the stranger to get down. Entering into conversation on the 
qualities of the country, my friend found the native tremen- 
dously enthusiastic. He said: “Why lookit hyar stranger, 
thirty years ago I came hyar from Tennessee, nothin’ but a 
pore boy. Now lookit what I’ve done. I’ve built me a house 
and got me a wife and family. I’ve cleared me a cohnpatch 
and I’ve raised some syrup, and tobacco. There’s hawgs 
belongin’ to me runnin’ in the woods. There’s hickory nuts 
and ’simmons in the fall and blackberries in the summer. 
[ got mostly everything a man could want. Say, stranger, I 
got me a rifle that'll peel the head off’n a squirrel at thirty 
yards and I got me a dawg. Now say, stranger, I got me the 
finest damn coon dawg in Missoura.” 

And of such satiety consists true wealth. 

The Mendocino country was sparsely inhabited by isolated 
tribes of Digger Indians, whose range of inter-communica- 
tion was so small that a different language was found in 
almost every tribe. They were probably the most harmless 
and least warlike of all our aboriginal inhabitants. They did 
not possess the art of making pottery, but wove water-tight 
baskets of willow roots in which they cooked by dropping in 
red-hot stones. They lived by hunting and fishing and ob- 
taining native produce. They had no agriculture. 

In their attacks on grasshoppers they either built a long 
low hedge of inflammable sticks, herded the grasshoppers 
through the flames to the end of singeing their wings; or if 
the earth were soft, stuck a round stick in the ground, which, 
by being revolved created a small pit, large at the top and 
bottom like an old-fashioned backgammon dice box. They 
placed these pits at intervals with a brush screen between 
and drove the insects into them. The hoppers were slightly 
toasted before being eaten, as were the oak-eating cater- 
pillars, which were also esteemed. 

In their pursuit of yellowjackets and their larvae they 
took lesson from the bear, which, having found a yellow- 
jacket hole, proceeded to beat dean on it with alternate 
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paws, humming pleasantly during the process. When the 
last of the outcoming yellowjackets were smashed, the comb 
containing the larvae and their food supply was dug up and 
eaten with great relish. The Indians, on their part, obtained 
heavy leaved evergreen branches and, sitting one on each 
side of the hole, alternately smote the enraged parents as 
they appeared, humming in careful imitation of the bear. 
The larvae and comb were dug up, treated with a little fire, 
and greatly prized. 

One of their chief foods was acorns, and they managed to 
soak out the objectional bitterness of bay nuts and buckeyes. 
They appreciated berries and knew the nutritive qualities 
of roots and grass seeds forgotten by the white man. Their 
tastes in meat and fish, as in other respects, they boasted, 
were the same as those of a bear, the most unclean feeder of 
all our wild animals. When they were near the ocean, their 
diet was largely shellfish. 

The “midden heaps”’ of their villages were their burying 
grounds. It was a great way of “keeping the family together.” 

As far as the Spanish missions reached to the north, clear 
from California Baja to the neighborhood of Sonoma, the 
Indians had been brought into the fold and their souls 
saved by forcible missionary work with occasional employ- 
ment of the reata. Once captured, they settled down to a 
sort of pious serfdom not ill befitting their mild and un- 
ambitious natures. Beyond the field of the missions, how- 
ever, they were found by the early pioneers living quietly 
their inoffensive lives with a somewhat communistic regard 
for the rights of property. 

The early settlers found them, murdered them, inter- 
married with them, sold them liquor, and generally mussed 
up the situation. Never were people more undeservedly 
misused; it was and is a national disgrace. 

I knew of the days of the deer-slaying hide hunters with 
their squaws who did the tanning with deer brains and smoke. 
My father had journeyed through the mountains back in 
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1868 with a pack train and in 1871 in search of vacation and 
rest, and I had always been anxious to get back in the great 
country that he described. 

First of all it was necessary to find a guide, and Bogue 
Bowman, heir to the Missouri traditions, supplied the need. 
He was known as a “bar” hunter, and had the necessary 
paraphernalia in a bunch of ill bred and worse mannered 
hounds and curs that spent most of their leisure time in 
pursuing fleas when not planning to raid the camp food 
supply. With him in midsummer, we rode back from the 
intolerable heat of the lower altitudes into the higher moun- 
tains of the coast range backbone. 

It was a country of big trout streams, of scattered pine 
forests, and steep, ragged, brush-covered slopes known as 
“roughs.” There were stretches of pasture land with scat- 
tered liveoaks and covered with the nutritious yellow grass 
of the dry California summer. 

We had not long started before one evening our camp was 
quietly invaded by an unusually diffident man, who came in 
and sat by the fire, said “‘Hello” to the guide and “Hello” 
to the rest of us. He explained that he had been watching us 
for a couple of days and had made up his mind that we were 
all right, and therefore took the liberty of intruding. We 
found that he had been mixed up in the unfortunate hanging 
of a deputy sheriff and that a reward was out for his appre- 
hension. He shuddered and said he was “‘skeered,” and he 
certainly acted the part. 

It seems that throughout the region there was a feud 
between a man named White who set up general claim to all 
grazing and range facilities, and a bunch of small settlers 
whom he alleged were disrespectful of his rights and his 
property interests in his livestock. White had chartered 
sundry Indians and boasted of an expedition that had yielded 
2,600 deer hides. Houses had been burned and men “turned 
up missing,” and our unfortunate acquaintance had by his 
intervention with the alleged cause of justice, got himself 
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unpopular, and took to the brush. He explained that he had 
duly married a Wylackie squaw who had been drowned with 
her child while trying to ford a flooded river, so that now he 
was lonesome and claimed the right to be ornery. He told us 
of his wanderings with the Indians on the ranges of the 
Yally Balley mountains and said that it would be a pleasure 
for him to escort us to where there were big fish that would 
bite. He also volunteered to take on the hard task of bread 
making, and in this he was without rival. He would procure 
the flour, salt, and baking powder, and after ostentatiously 

washing his hands, he would mix the ingredients and make 
his dough. Then he would take two frying pans and appor- 
tion a proper amount to each, and proceed to “rise” the 
loaves on the fire. He had a trick which I never saw anyone 
else able to perform, for he could work the frying pans, one 
with each hand, so as to keep the “rising” loaves revolving 
round and round, thereby giving an even amount of heat. 
After the loaves had duly risen he took them out and propped 
them against stones with their crowns facing the fire to 
finish the baking, and proceeded to start new loaves. 

Through all his domestic occupations and his instructive 
conversation concerning the country, its assets and inhabi- 
tants, he continually looked over his shoulder to see if any- 
thing was coming. He was evidently and obviously scared. 

According to promise, he took us far up a branch of the 
Eel River where in deep pools lay small schools of big land- 
locked steelheads sitting as peacefully on the gravel bottom 
as any school of suckers. We found that by using a piece of 
small trout belly for bait on our miniature flies, and trolling 
it around the noses of the quietly loafing fish, we could after 
sufficient irritation induce a strike. 

And then the trouble began, for our tackle was poor and 
light, and the fish ran from six to twelve pounds. The first 
one I hooked, weighing about ten pounds, started excite- 
ment in the pool and the whole lot began tearing around and 


jumping out of water. 
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Doolittle shrieked at me to pull him in, and when I ex- 
plained that the tackle was not strong enough and that the 
fish needed string, he proceeded to offer advice and request 
the gift of more string, finally despairingly winding up — 
“Don’t do a damn thing I tell you. I don’t know what I’m 
talking about.” 

When the fish was tired and towed out into shallow water 
Doolittle waded in, and with both hands and forearms threw 
him far up into the brush, yelling and shrieking with excite- 
ment and joy. The fish were fine and fat with firm flesh from 
the cold water. Nothing more delicious ever sizzled on a 
broiler. 

While we were camping on the stream enjoying this 
wonderful sport, there came a bunch of about seventeen 
Wylackie Indians, relatives by marriage of our friend Doo- 
little. They had brought spears and I regret to say nets and 
dynamite to make sure of capturing a goodly supply of big 
fish. They were accompanied by an old white man who had 
married into the tribe and was spending his last days as a 
sad derelict among these kindly and dirty people. 

We talked matters over with a can of tobacco and a 
package of cigarette papers in the midst, and entered into a 
treaty which was faithfully observed. We on our part re- 
quested and were allowed unmolested possession of a number 
of pools in which we had discovered fish. This was acknowl- 
edged as fair inasmuch as we had arrived first. In the rest of 
the streams the Indians were to fish as they saw fit. 

Before beginning the fishing operations it was incumbent 
upon them to eat up five small deer which they had brought 
into camp. This was a worth-while performance. The deer 
were skinned and hung up near the fire. The Indians sat 
around, each with a sharpened stick. They went to the 
pendent carcasses and cut off strips which they then par- 
tially broiled and swallowed, and continued in this occupa- 
tion without napkins or finger-bowls for about fifteen hours, 
at which time they exhibited considerable distension. From 
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time to time, the stripped bones were handed out to the 
nondescript dogs that always signalize an Indian camp. 
After this sumptuous repast, both people and dogs were able 
to endure several days of fasting without complaint. 

However, after a due allowance of sleep, our friends went 
out for fish, and it was a most interesting performance. Out 
of respect for us they refrained from the easy use of dyna- 
mite and put in practice an ancient method of getting results. 

Going to a deep pool in a rocky cleft they beat upon the 
water with branches, threw in stones, and scared the school 
of fish until like so many small trout they took refuge under 
the banks. Then an able-bodied Indian stripped and, taking 
in his hand a small scoop net without a handle, dived down 
into the icy depths. He swam under the rocky bank until 
only his legs were visible in the clear water. He succeeded in 
getting a big fish into the net and came in triumph to the 
surface to drag him out in shallow water. We who considered 
ourselves fishermen were forced to praise and admiration 
of such a feat. I commend it as real sportsmanship. 

While in our camp by the river, we were approached by an 
Indian who evidently had something on his mind. After 
lighting up a cigarette, he announced that the tribe had been 
visited by the “bad man from Mad River,” and that he 
felt it incumbent to notify us to look after our possessions. 
He explained that he didn’t want the Indians suspected of 
robbing us, but that the tribe could not control the actions 
of this evil white man. 

We agreed to keep watch, and our friend Doolittle ex- 
plained to us afterward that this “bad man from Mad 
River” had married a squaw from the tribe and thereby 
forced himself into practical adoption as a continuing liabil- 
ity, and that he was a person of evil habits who was accus- 
tomed to do all sorts of robbery and pilfering. One of his 
most disgusting traits was to rob solitary sheep camps. The 
enormity of this procedure can only be realized by a consid- 
eration of the circumstances. 
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A sheep herder with his dogs starts out in the grazing 
season with a band of from 500 to 2,500 sheep in charge. 
They need the closest herding and continual attention. Not 
only do they have a habit of scattering and straying, but 
unless closely watched by herder and dogs, become easy 
prey to coyotes and occasionally to mountain lions and bears. 
The herder is responsible for his charges from the time he 
starts the grazing in the morning until his sheep are duly 
bedded down for the night, and must take his fitful sleep 
with his yapping dogs at hand. Under no conditions can he 
leave them. It is a twenty-five hour day with poor company 
and small pay. His provender is brought him at intervals of 
perhaps a week by a camp tender who makes the rounds of 
a number of sheep camps. In the event of his camp being 
robbed during his unavoidable absence while out herding, 
he is left with full responsibility and no means of sustenance, 
except what mutton he can procure from his charges — no 
coffee, tobacco, or beans; just mutton and misery. A man 
mean enough to rob a sheep camp does not deserve well of 
his fellow men. 

Doolittle explained that the gentleman in question had 
been thoroughly identified by measurement of his tracks, 
and added that he doubted whether he would ever again 
reach his Mad River home, as there were a number of sheep 
men on his trail. 

While the others were out fishing, I sat in camp, and true 
to form the “bad man from Mad River” appeared, bringing 
with him two or three friendly dogs to make up with those 
we had in camp, so as to prevent outcry. 

His ruse was successful, and he proceeded to walk around 
and size things up. Meantime I was lying in the tent with 
my rifle at hand. He looked in, passed the time of day, and 
seeing that we were on guard, went his way without further 
conversation. 

I am pleased to relate that Doolittle’s predictions came 
true, and that he was subsequently found in the trail in an 
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extremely dead condition, to the gratification of Indians and 
sheep herders alike. Considering his case, I remarked to 
Doolittle that I should think someone would pot him from 
the brush, and Doolittle appreciatively responded, “And 
it’s a good country to do it in, now ain’t it?” 

A year after our adventure, a letter came from Doolittle 
to my Chicago office, in which he stated that in one of fifty 
fat bucks that he had killed and dried that fall, he had 
happened on a madstone which he wished to sell and be. 
lieved to be worth several hundred dollars. A madstone is a 
porous mineral lump, probably of lime, which is occasionally 
found in a deer’s stomach. Throughout the whole history of 
the frontier, there runs the faith in its extraordinary virtues. 
It was believed that by applying it to the bite of a rabid 
animal or a rattlesnake it would absorb the poison and ward 
off all the evil effects. It is one of those general beliefs 
that is hard to combat in the face of the tremendous volume 
of testimony. Neighbors would send miles for the local mad- 
stone, which, it was averred, would cling to a wound until 
it had absorbed the poison and then drop off and after due 
rest be good for another application. I can testify as to the 
existence of the stone, having seen one taken from a deer’s 
stomach, but never saw one tried. 

Doolittle related that his troubles were not over, and that 
after having been tied up and left to die in the brush, he had 
managed to bite loose, and said that if he could only make 
a stake from his madstone he would leave the country. | 
never succeeded in finding a market, and the sweep of the 
years has lost him, though I have often made inquiry. 

The storekeeper in a small town took some time off to spin 
us yarns of the country. He told of the Indians and their 
peculiarities. There was one in particular who was always 
desperately thirsty and who found considerable difficulty in 
finding means of assuagement. He and another Indian had 
met in combat, and the second Indian was possessed of an 
old-fashioned forty-four calibre Winchester and some badly 
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reloaded shells. As the storekeeper explained: “He shot 
Yellow Jacket fair in the middle of the brisket. If the ammu- 
nition had been good for anything, it would have finished 


| him, but as it was, the bullet just stuck. He came running in 


to me and opened up his shirt and showed me where he had 
been hit, and said he wanted a drink. I told him what he 
wanted was to have the bullet picked out. I pried at it with 
my old jack-knife but it didn’t come, so I then got a fellow 
with a pair of sheep shears and together we fixed him. He 
never made a face or gave a grunt, but after we were through, 
he still said he needed a drink, and I gave him one.” 

Our guide, Bogue Bowman, narrated from time to time, 
incidents of more or less interest connected with his trade of 
“bar and varmint”’ hunter. It seems that on one occasion he 
took out a tenderfoot who offered him twenty-five dollars 
for the opportunity of killing one of our harmless California 
brown bear. After the manner of tenderfeet, he had a 
desire to perform the deed in person, deeming it a matter of 
great prowess, and a subject for fearsome bedtime stories. 

Bogue related how they set off on horseback with the 
“dawgs” and soon jumped a big bear. The bear, as by usual 
schedule, proceeded to climb and roll down off the long 


> mountain-side with the dogs in pursuit. The country was too 
» rough to follow on horseback, so Bogue dismounted and 
» continued the pursuit on foot. Meantime the tenderfoot was 
/ unable to keep up and when the bear was finally treed, 


Bogue stood underneath and shouted for him to come along. 
As Bogue told it — “That bar got tired of settin’ in that pine 


, and down he clumb backwards. Of course I could a shot him, 
) but I wanted the twenty-five and so I took my rifle and 


jabbed him in the stern and told him to climb back, and told 
him just what I thought of a mean ornery bar that would 
rob a poor ‘chimeser’ (a habitant of the Chimisal brush) of 
twenty-five dollars. The bar clumb back so I built a fire 
under the tree, and after a while my tenderfoot followed up 
and I got the twenty-five.” 
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For real sportsmanship this is equalled by a practice | 
have heard of in the Adirondacks where the guide seizes a 
swimming deer by the tail so that the deer hunter may shoot 
it in the head without danger that the defunct animal should 
sink. 

In the hot month of August it was a bad rattlesnake 
country. When hunting deer, we used frequently to hear the 
warning note in the wild oats and poison oak clumps. It was 
here that I had a curious experience. 

Ordinarily a rattlesnake is averse to striking and merely 
requests the privilege of getting out of the way. But one 
morning at about daylight, after a hot night in the lower 
foothills, I was sitting with a companion on an oat-covered 
ridge overlooking an expanse of country which we were 
searching with our glasses. There was no brush or cover 
within twenty-five yards. Suddenly there dawned on my 
consciousness the well-known buzz of a rattlesnake. 

I immediately jumped up as did my friend. A big rattler 
was coming directly towards us. It seemed such an unlikely 
procedure that I wanted to try him out and so stepped away 
to see whether he would follow. The buzz of his rattles showed 
that he was intending to strike, and his following me showed 
that I was the thing he was after. I got a stick and put him 
out, and, when returned to camp, related the experience. | 
found that the guide had the day before killed the snake's 
mate, and here was a case of taking up a vendetta, after the 
manner of the cobra. I afterward found one Indian who had 
known a similar occurrence. 

Years ago in “The Saturday Evening Post” there was 4 
story attributed to me, the source of which I have never beet 

able to discover. It may not have been infallibly veracious, 
but it was illustrative and might have been true. As it was 
blamed on me in the first place, I am going to re-tell it r- 
gardless of copyright. 

The tale ran that once when back in this country, a mat 
told me of an Indian and a dog that were peculiarly available 
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in deer hunting. The Indian trained the dog with great care, 
and the dog himself exhibited superior intelligence. When 
the Indian took down his shotgun, the dog immediately 
went in pursuit of quail and grouse. If the rifle were the 


| weapon chosen, the dog would look at nothing except a buck. 


One day the Indian took down his fishing rod, and the dog 


‘rushed down to the moist ground near the spring and 


i started digging angleworms. The Indian used to take the 
| dog out to run bucks out of the brush for tenderfeet and was 


anette cert 


Sailer eter coe 


acquiring a comfortable revenue therefrom. He used to run 
along beside the dog and help him in his work, until by trained 
scent and eyesight he got to be as adept as the dog himself. 


Finally, the dog got himself caught in a bear trap and 


was thereafter no good, but the Indian kept on taking out 
tenderfeet and running deer to them. I am alleged to have 


i said, “I should like to see and employ that talented Indian.”’ 
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Whereupon the raconteur stated that it was with grief that 
he had to relate that the Indian was dead. ‘‘ The durn fool 
got in the habit of chasing jack rabbits and so we had to 


ishoot him.” 


This great and beautiful wilderness was a favorite haunt of 
the California grizzly, the finest of our American game 
animals. At the top of his shoulders he wore the hump and 


the long hair — the mark of his family, that showed his 


| kinship with the silvertip of the Rocky Mountains, and the 
Sgreat Kadiak bear of Alaska. Standing on all fours nearly 
pas high as a horse and much heavier, and stretching up to 
pnine feet in height when upright, he was an object of interest 
Hand surprise to both redmen and white. He was too big and 


impervious for the run of the arrow-armed Indians, but a 
few legendary heroes of the Hoopa tribe had mastered him. 

The grizzlies had vanished from this country before my 
lay, and the last two remnants of the species that were 
heard of were in the Sespe valley back of Ventura and in the 
south central Oregon country where, outlawed and lonesome, 
hey disappeared. 
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The last appearance of the southern bear occurred in a 
raid which he made from the back country over the great 
Sespe ridge and down into the Ojai valley where an unsus. 
pecting tenderfoot had established what he called a “bee 
apiary.” In the calm of the evening, twenty hives full of 
hardworking and faithful insects clustered about the house. 
In the morning, there was a smear of combs and honey 
interspersed with kindling wood, and enormous tracks 
twelve inches across leading back to the wilderness, from 
which he never emerged. This was the last typical adventure 
of the last grizzly. 

Bret Harte’s pungent couplets come back to us over the 
years with their sharp word-sparing outline — 


Coward — of heroic size, 

In whose lazy muscle lies 

Strength we fear and yet despise; 
Savage — whose relentless tusks 

Are content with acorn husks; 
Robber — whose exploits ne’er soared 
O’er the bee’s or squirrel’s hoard; 
Whiskered chin and feeble nose, 
Claws of steel on baby toes — 


But Bret Harte did not do the great grizzly justice. He was 
not a coward but a sensible sort of outdoor person who went 
his way and took his chances looking for food with primitive 
man whom he generally ignored. If an Indian were foolish 
enough to cache his acorns within the bear’s reach, he was 
good neighbor. The bear saw no particular reason for paying 
any attention to him, or getting out of his way, unless by 
some act of aggression the Indian promoted trouble. When 
the white men came with their small-bore Kentucky rifles 
and disputed his dominance, he proved himself a formidable 
fighter on many a stricken field; but, being intelligent anc 
capable of transmitting traditions, he learned and taught 
his family that the contest was unfair and unequal, and 


usually took to flight. 
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.— Back still further, I have heard how the Spanish vacqueros 
| bothered the grizzly in their perennial desire to hang a reata 
; on any animate object that they might encounter, and how 
2 Py the disgusted and irritated bear sat back and pulled in the 
(a rope, which the vacquero and his horse unanimously voted 


should be given up. 


y The grizzly was omnivorous. He loved the spent salmon 
$ that had come up the streams to spawn. In the acorn season 
n he was happy and well fed. He pastured on the patches of 
e rank yellow clover that grew in the little damp meadows of 

the mountains. Much of the time when his compatriots in 
e the snow country were taking their winter nap, the Cali- 


fornia grizzly living below the snow line was out making a 
desperate fight for a livelihood, tearing rotten logs to pieces 
for grubs and ants, digging out yellowjacket nests for their 
larvae, but always and ever hoping that providence would 
turn up dead animals for his consumption. 

He was a tremendous traveller, with surprising speed in 
his clumsy shuffling pace. A great bear hunter went thirty 
miles from home to hunt one of the last of the race, and on 
his bootless return found that old Ephraim had taken 
advantage of his absence to kill and eat the family cow. 





ras Dignified and self-respecting, this splendid animal is but a 

st — memory. But the worst of all insults is graven on his monu- 
re 

ive [ee ~=Ment. 


ish [J Some day when you particularly hate mankind and its 


si i; works, and desire to fill yourself with evil thoughts of human 
ing BP taste, just study the great seal of the great State of California. 
by [ Youwill note the presence of a vast, helmeted, warlike female, 
nen fF Who is most decently robed. You will note a huge harpoon 
fles ff ‘in her hand and a disk meant either for a pie or a shield. 
ible FF You will note in the distance men digging nuggets as large 
and as potatoes. You will note a scene of hills and water and 
ght ships. It is a complex situation with deep but unexplained 


and allegorical meaning. The lady shrieks “Eureka”’ as though 
she were announcing the terminal station of the North- 
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western Pacific railroad, while tamely and submissively there 


snoops at her side a disgraced and apologetic miniature of 


the former boss of California. 

On one of our expeditions into the country the crowd was 
joined by a little old man of German descent, a respected 
citizen who had retired from active life. He accompanied the 
party without evident desire to participate in the more 
strenuous exertions of hunting or fishing. He cultivated the 
campfire and the table, and especially took pleasure in 
drinking toasts most formally to those who happened to be 
observant at the time. I put him down as a person of no 
wilderness experience, which shows how mistaken one may 
be in one’s estimate. 

The first deer we obtained was a tough and poor specimen, 
but meat we must have and so I proceeded to the manufac- 
ture of hamburg steak. I was laboriously carving my way 
with a hunting knife when our friend joined me and asked if 
he could be of assistance. I told him he could and he pro- 
cured a board and two chopping knives from the kitchen 
outfit. A sausage machine could not have been as efficient 
as his flying hands. After this exhibition of skill, I learned 
that he had operated a butcher shop for many years, but 
went no further in my investigation. 

The hunters went out for an over-night camp, leaving him 
behind. When we returned, we found the biggest buck of the 
season hanging up in our camp tree. I made inquiry as to 
how this happened, and our little old gentleman remarked 
that he was walking around the camp and saw the big tracks 
and thought that the buck should be harvested. Therefore 
he had looked around for a rifle but finally found nothing 
but a double-barrelled gun and for it one lonesome buckshot 
cartridge. 

Then he told how he went out and followed the track which 
led to a shaded knoll overlooking the country, and he said te 
himself, “Ah, now he is going where he can look out. | must 
be very careful.”” So he crawled along on the track till he 
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found where it doubled back with uncertain course. “Ah,” 
he said, “‘ you will now lie down.” Then he looked about and 
said to himself, “There is a log. You will go and lie behind 
that log and look out the other way.” “So,” he went on, “I 
just sneaked up and looked over the log and there he was. 
Bang!” 

_ inquired of those who knew his record and 
found that in his younger days he had been one of the most 
renowned of the successful hunters of the region, but all this 
he had modestly secreted from our knowledge. 

In my many camping trips my sleep has been broken by 
many disturbances, but never but once was there real 
danger and never but once did I feel the reaction of fear. 

At the end of a hard day’s travel I bedded down in the 
middle of a trail with steep bank on one side and big rock 
on the other. It was the only level place I could find. In the 
night I suddenly rose up out of deep sleep and yelled aloud. 


A band of range horses trotting down the trail had come 


| within twenty feet of me. They might not have stepped on 


me but my watchful subconscious mind took no chances. 
In this great and hospitable mountain country, the 


) Indians are almost gone. The great California grizzly is 


exterminated, but with any ordinary care, the fishing will 
last forever and the prolific Columbia black-tailed deer will 
be found in abundance. I feel sure that with the heed now 
being paid to outdoor recreation, these hospitable coast 
range mountains, with their superlative climate and beauti- 


) ful water, will for many generations be the ideal camp ground 


of people who love the outdoors and who in the long dry 


» summer can realize the rapture of lying in their blankets 


» with the star-punctured canopy overhead. A tent spoils it all. 








































THE PEACOCK 
By W. M. LETTS 


CROSS the terraces of grass 
The peacock screams “Alas! Alas!” 
With head raised towards the Eastern sky 
He tears the silence with his cry. 


For he has known an older day 

When Solomon in fine array 
Has scattered grain and laughed to see 

His strutting courtier’s dignity. 
For Solomon and all his queens 

The peacock trailed his blues and greens, 
For Solomon so great and wise 

He flashed those lustrous, pluméd eyes. 
And now he mourns when he recalls 

The golden throne, the cedared walls, 
The Nubian slaves in silk attire 

Who brought him food at his desire; 
The little apes who tried in vain 

To snatch a feather from his train, 
The burning Eastern day, the shade 

By wide-flung cedar branches made. 
And once — how long ago it seems 

That golden day of peacock dreams! — 
The Queen of Sheba stood to gaze 

Upon his beauty and to praise 
The splendor of his outspread fan 

While he performed his slow pavane. 
And with her jewelled hands caressed 

The finer jewel of his breast. 
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LAURENCE STERNE IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By WILBUR CROSS 


T no time since the period immediately after his 
death has the interest in Laurence Sterne been 
so widespread as it is to-day. In anticipation of 
the two hundredth anniversary of his birth there 

appeared fifteen years ago three biographies of the humorist. 
Year follows year, and as they come and go they bring with 
them ever new editions of “‘Tristram Shandy” and “A Sen- 
timental Journey.” Collectors snatch up Sterne’s manuscript 
letters whenever they come out of their hiding places and are 
offered for sale. A scrap — it was but a sentence — in which 
Sterne once requested of Garrick a loan of twenty pounds 
to get over to Paris with, recently sold for several hundred 
dollars as an “historic missive.”’ The fact is Sterne’s was a 
most original, if not a great, personality, such as makes an 
appeal to readers in any age. And it is marked by certain 
characteristics, visible in everything the man ever wrote, 
which the twentieth century, for all its differences, finds in 
harmony with its own mood, its own outlook, its own philos- 
ophy of life. Sterne’s books and letters take the reader back 
beyond the reticence of the Victorian era to the Georges — 
when speech and manners were more free than they are even 
now — when a Churchman might begin his sermon with a 
jest, or say to the world, “I generally act from the first im- 
pulse or according as the fly stings” — and still wear his 
trock. The present generation, flaunting a “psychology of 
impulse,” has hardly come up to that. 

Sterne’s rise from obscurity to fame was sudden — and to 
all but himself unexpected. Two hundred years ago this 
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September, the boy, then twelve years old, was beginning 
the rudiments of learning in a local grammar school, whose 
master set him to picking out the place-names in the Latin 
poets, and writing them down in an exercise book. When 
alone in the school-room one day, he mounted a ladder, left 
there by some workmen, and wrote his name, as he long after- 
wards told the story, in large capital letters on the ceiling, 
newly whitewashed, — for which the usher whipped him to 
the annoyance of the master, who declared that the inscrip- 
tion should never be effaced — for it was the name of “‘a boy 
of genius.” Sterne was duly sent to Cambridge University, 
where his tutor could not keep him in the common road and 
so had to let him go his own way. He read Rabelais and other 
facetious books, and then took up Locke to balance his 
character. He read the ancient poets and historians and 
learned to write Latin with facility for his amusement. Tall 
and slender, apparently “not made to last long,” he was 
startled out of sleep one night to discover that he had “bled 
the bed full.’’ This was his first hemorrhage. For the rest of 
his life — thirty-odd years more — he had to fight a dread 
disease by which he was at last overcome. 

But the fear of death, though always with him, could not 
overcome Sterne’s buoyant temper. The young man pro- 
ceeded as if nothing had happened on that Cambridge night. 
Like Swift before him, he entered the Church — not because 
of outstanding piety, but because he saw a career there. 
Through the influence of his family and friends he was ap- 
pointed to two parishes near York, and was made a preben- 
dary in the great Cathedral, where he preached many elo- 
quent little sermons, usually character-sketches of Biblical 
heroes, void of theological controversy and quite harmless 
in their morality — equally good for Christian or pagan. At 
the same time, the young vicar was known among his con- 
panions as a prime jester and story-teller; and when a quarrel 
arose among the officials of the Cathedral over minor offices, 
he wrote and published a burlesque of “the fracas,” which 
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he named “A Political Romance.” This facetious pamphlet, 
which was Sterne’s first test of his extraordinary powers of 
ridicule, was so obnoxious to the Church that all copies of it, 
except a few in private hands, were bought up by the Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese and burned. But Sterne could not be 
put down in this way. He believed in the talent he had sud- 
denly discovered and resolved to cultivate it to the limit 
despite all opposition. At once, in the forty-sixth year of his 
age, he began “Tristram Shandy.” His clerical brethren, 
who saw some of the sheets, protested; and told him that 
the book would put an end to any hopes he might have 
of advancement in the Church. They would have burned 
the manuscript as they had burned “A Political Romance,” 
could they have had their own way. Sterne laughed them to 
scorn and went ahead, without looking once, he said, at 
“his band or his cassock.’’ He would be himself and on that 
take his chances with his Archbishop and the public. 

None of the publishers to whom Sterne tried to show his 
manuscript would look at it or have anything to do with it. 
They all told him flatly that the book was unsalable. So it 
happened that the first instalment of “Tristram Shandy” 
was printed at the expense of one of Sterne’s friends through 
some arrangement with Dodsley, the London publisher, and 
his agent at York. It came upon the world anonymously and 
without a publisher’s imprint. Sterne, it would thus appear, 
had some misgivings about the reception of so mad a per- 
formance, and Dodsley would assume no risks. All copies, 
however, that were placed on sale at York and exhibited in 
London were bought up within a month. Reviewers recom- 
mended “rare Tristram Shandy” to their readers; and the 
sketch of Parson Yorick, evidently the author himself, cir- 
culated through newspapers with blind conjecture here and 
there as to who the man might really be in the flesh. Sterne 
was pleased as suspense over his book weakened day by 
day; he had visions of a great fame, and kept his eyes turned 
towards London whence that fame might come. Still, no one 
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whose opinion he much valued had yet spoken out. Soon 
news reached him in a roundabout way that Garrick had 
read, admired, and passed “Tristram Shandy” on to his 
friends. 

Certain of his fame then, he posted up to London to make 
the most of it. The next morning he called at Dodsley’s shop, 
where, on inquiry of a clerk, he was told that no copy of 
“Tristram Shandy” could be had in London “either for love 
or money.” Later in the day he saw Dodsley himself, who 
had refused ‘Tristram Shandy” a few months before, and 
entered into an agreement for a second edition, a continua- 
tion of the book, to be written during the summer, and two 
volumes of sermons, whereby he was to receive for the copy- 
rights £680 — an unprecedented sum in those days. With a 
hop, skip, and a jump he returned to his lodgings and told a 
York friend who had come up to town with him that he was 
going to be not only the most famous but “the richest man 
in Europe.” His dream had come true. 

London was as eager to see Sterne as Sterne was to see 
London. Immediately his lodgings, “the most fashionable 
in town,” became the centre of extraordinary scenes. Gar- 
rick came and gave him the freedom of his theatre. Hogarth 
came and was glad to let him have two sketches for the new 
edition of his book, which was to be inscribed to Pitt, then 
at the head of the Government. Reynolds came and painted 
his portrait. The Bench of Bishops all sent in their compli- 
ments — marshalled by Warburton, just elevated to the See 
of Gloucester. The Earl of Fauconberg nominated him to 
the parish of Coxwold, where in an old rambling house on 
the edge of the Yorkshire moors, to be known thenceforth 
as “Shandy Hall,’ Sterne was to complete “Tristram 
Shandy” and write “A Sentimental Journey.” Lord Bath- 
urst, then in his eightieth year, sought him out and invited 
him to his table whe Pope and Swift had sat. Lord Rock- 
ingham took him t' ourt; and he received “great notice’ 
from the young Di of York. Dinners awaited him, he 
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wrote down to York, “a fortnight deep.” In this way Sterne 
began his tramp through the rounds of pleasure in London, 
Paris, and Italy, among politicians, philosophers, men of 
fashion, and men of letters. And wherever the tall man in 
black went, he found that his fame had preceded him. For 
eight years he lived in the glare of the world, and then death 
overtook him in his London lodgings. 

And now what of the books written by this man? Before 
he had met Garrick, he sent the actor a copy of “Tristram 
Shandy” from York and followed up the gift with a letter 
saying, “ "Tis a picture of myself and so far may bid the 
fairer for being an original.” And after the two men had met, 
Garrick told inquirers that the Yorkshire parson, though a 
perfect gentleman in his manners, was odd and peculiar and 
talked like the men in “Tristram Shandy.” Henceforth 
Sterne was known among his friends as Yorick or Mr. Tris- 
tram Shandy rather than by his own name. Between him 
and his book they made little or no distinction. “ Know the 
one,” they said, “‘and you know the other.” This is true of 
all writers endowed pre-eminently, as was Sterne, with the 
artistic temperament — of Dickens, Thackeray, and Hardy, 
for instance. Their books exhibit them in the habit as they 
lived. 

When Sterne appeared upon the scene English prose had 
become, under the influence of Dryden, Addison, and their 
successors, as formal as it was beautiful; and the loose narra- 
tive of Defoe had been moulded by Richardson and Fielding 
into the novel, with a beginning, a middle, and an end, after 
the analogy of the classic drama. What these and other 
writers then did for our literature is beyond praise. Out of 
chaos they created art. And yet to Sterne they seemed to 
overdo their art to the point of becoming artificial. Why 
not, he would say, be natural? Why not write as one talks? 
As in good conversation we strike in anywhere and are led 
on from one topic to another by cha’ xcremarks, why not 
write a book that way? Why be  der-particular about 
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grammatical exactness, provided the style is limpid and 
flows on like a clear and beautiful river? There are pauses 
too — are there not? — in conversation, when everybody js 
silent for a moment and perhaps thinking over what has 
been said or carrying it forward in the mind. Can not this 
be indicated by stars and blank pages for the reader to fill in? 
Nothing is settled when a party breaks up, it may be after 
someone has told a cock and bull story. Why then, as 
Howells and James have since asked, all this pother of the 
novelists about the logical, inevitable culmination, in a 
marriage or otherwise, to a series of events? Why separate 
literature from life by fixed forms of technical construction? 
Is there not, as Shakespeare said, “‘an art, that nature 
makes’? 

So Sterne wrote his book, doubtless much in the way he 
talked. First of all he misnamed it “The Life and Opinions 
of Tristram Shandy, Gent,” —a title that would lead the 
reader to expect an account of a man’s life from boyhood to 
maturity in the current style of Smollett and Fielding. But, 
so far as Tristram Shandy is concerned, Sterne never got 
beyond the boy’s birth, baptism, and breeching. There were 
no opinions to be recorded of a lad who existed merely as 
an embryo or as an infant in his nurse’s arms. Nor is the life 
of any character related with any degree of completeness, 
though there are fragments of several lives. The book has to 
do with the opinions of Tristram Shandy’s father and uncle 
and the author, not with the opinions of the homunculus 
described in the first chapters. 

His characters Sterne deserts in the most ridiculous 
situations — Mrs. Shandy with ear placed against a keyhole, 
Mr. Walter Shandy and my uncle Toby conversing on the 
stairway — and scampers off into digressions, which are 
called “the sunshine, the life, and the soul of reading.” 
“Take them out of this book, for instance” — he goes on to 
say — “you might'as well take the book along with them; — 
one cold eternal winter would reign in every page of 't 
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restore them to the writer; —he steps forth like a bride- 
groom, — bids All-hail; brings in variety, and forbids the 
appetite to fail.” With this burst of eloquence the reader is 
prepared for disquisitions on knots, whiskers, noses, and 
cursing, and for a chapter on chapters. The preface — an 
address to the author’s enemies — is placed midway in the 
third volume, as if it were a thing forgotten. In the second 
volume, occasion is found for introducing an entire sermon 
on the Abuses of Conscience. Sometimes a sentence forms 
a chapter, or a chapter is begun and broken off because it 
does not start right. Occasionally entire chapters drop out 
of place to appear many pages on, as if they had got lost in 
a shuffle. To emphasize the HUMANITY of my uncle Toby, 
a page is left blank, save for that one word in large capitals 
at the top. Another page is a patch of black, designed as a 
symbol of the grief at Shandy Hall for the death of poor 
Yorick. Is not this, Sterne would ask, an improvement on 
} the black borders of the elegies hawked about by pedlars? 
Then there is also that marbled page — “motley emblem,” 
says Sterne, “‘of my book.” For the first four volumes, dia- 
grams are given, showing curves twisting, retrogressing, 
and plunging. Ordinary marks of punctuation are discarded, 
so far as convenient, for dashes of varying length, and free 
use is made of italics, capitals, asterisks, and index-hands. 

Writers who held to traditional ways looked on in amaze- 
ment at the perverse display. Horace Walpole wrote to a 
friend that the humor of “Tristram Shandy,” “consists in 
the whole narration always going backwards”; and added 
the comment: “I can conceive a man saying it would be droll 
to write a book in that manner, but have no notion of his 
persevering in executing it.” In a company where Dr. 
Johnson was, Sterne pulled from his pocket the manuscript 
of the dedication of the story of Le Fever to Lord Spencer, 
but before he had got to the end of the second sentence, the 
lexicographer interrupted him with, “That is not English, 
si.” And on Sterne’s digressions, Goldsmith wrote: “He 
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must talk in riddles. . . . He must speak of himself, and his 
chapters, and his manner, and what he would be at, and his 
own importance, and his mother’s importance, with the 
most unpitying prolixity.’’ Nevertheless the public that 
bought books read and asked for more of the same kind. 

For the jest of it Sterne liked to say that he was inspired 
—that he began “with writing the first sentence — and 
trusting to Almighty God for the second”’; or that as he sat 
by his table in Shandy Hall the room would fill with quaint 
demons — who grinned at him, climbed over his chair, and 
clawed at his head. Without doubt he wrote with great 
rapidity, morning, noon, or night, following the impulse of 
his pen without concern as to what might go down on paper. 
He let himself go, as we say; for the book must be Laurence 
Sterne and nobody else. Later, as the manuscript of “A 
Sentimental Journey ” shows, he went over carefully what he 
had written, amending, curtailing here and enlarging there 
for the precise effects he was after. Sterne was thus through 
and through an artist. There is in “Tristram Shandy ”’ a de- 
sign of which the author was aware, in a general way at first 
and in details ultimately. A blue print might be made of the 
successive instalments of the book. Anyone, Sterne once said 
when asked to explain himself, might see the directing hand 
of Locke “‘in all his pages, in all his lines, in all his expres- 
sions.”’ The famous “‘Essay on the Human Understanding” 
Sterne kept by him from youth and read again and again as 
the one book that “unfolds all the secrets of the mind.” 
Accordingly, one should not be surprised to discover that 
‘Tristram Shandy,” which appears at first sight to be form- 
less, is organized throughout on Locke’s doctrine of the Asso- 
ciation of Ideas. Thus, to take obvious examples, the mishap 
to Tristram’s nose at birth leads to a disquisition on long and 
short noses; and the mistake at his christening to the influ- 
ence that good and bad names exert upon character and to 
the question whether the name given to a child in baptism 
must remain forever unalterable. Likewise a mild oath ut- 
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tered by Dr. Slop when he cuts a finger provokes a discussion 
over the proper gradations in cursing, which ends with the 
recital of a terrible formula of excommunication once used by 
















































ne 
at the Church of Rome. So examine “Tristram Shandy” any- 
where and it will be seen that Sterne’s helter-skelter has a 
ed psychology behind it. “Though I fly off,” he said, “from what 
nd | am about, as far, and as often too, as any writer in Great 
sat Britain, yet I constantly take care to order my affairs so that 
int my main business does not stand still in my absence.” 
nd Sterne’s endeavor to break up standardized forms and 
eat stvle did not die with him. From the first he had a host of 
-of [Bimitators whose names are no longer chronicled in literary 
er. MBhistory. But Carlyle was a true successor in the direct line; 
nce [and Meredith in one remove through Thomas Love Peacock. 
“A PBNo one in these late years, I think, has taken over Sterne’s 
the paragraphs of stars or blank pages in place of words, for that 
ere JBhas seemed to be questionable humor. But the principle un- 
ugh [derlying the procedure is quite common. Three dots . . . at 
de- Jthe end of a sentence, especially when concluding a para- 
first graph, have been the fashion of certain novelists and poets. 
‘the $The “invention” has been claimed for H. G. Wells, who 
said JMread Sterne in his youth. In defence of rows of stars, now 
sand #weakened to Wells’s three dots, Sterne remarked: “‘As no 
ores- ne who knows what he is about in good company, would 
ing” (venture to talk all; so no author who understands the just 
in as ™@boundaries of decorum and good breeding would presume to 
nd.” think all.” The stars or the dots are an invitation to go a little 
that @iMfurther with the thought or the scene. As Mr. L. G. Johnson 
orm- emarks in his excellent little book on Arnold Bennett, 
Asso- MH Reading is the stimulation of the reader’s imagination to 
ishap Hyous activity; it is a fellowship of imaginations.” This is 
gand Jiithe philosophy of dots and stars. 
influ- Much might be said in favor of Sterne’s dislike of the peri- 
nd to P< at the end of a sentence. A period — where I was told, 
ptism Jihen J learned to read aloud, “to stop long enough to count 
th ut- Hour” — often calls for a halt when there should be none, for 
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thought is continuous. Nothing in our written signs is quite 
so illogical as the period. Sterne threw out periods when he 
dared, and substituted for them dashes of varying length in 
accordance with a very nice adjustment to what was in his 
mind or imagination. This was his habit long before he wrote 
books for the public. When as a young man not long out of 
college he came into his living at Sutton and recorded in the 
parish register the expenses of making over the parsonage. 
house ending with “God knows what 5 
we understand what the repairs seemed to him to have cost. 
Had he put a period in place of the immense dash, his sen. 
tence would still be a rather good one: but it would not carry, 
as intended, the mind of the reader on to infinity. Many 
writers since Sterne have felt the restraint of the period and 
have gone over to the short dash. Witness a whole school of 
modern poets as represented in this number of Tue Yate 
Review by Mr. MacLeish. Only the tyranny of tradition, | 
daresay, has kept the period in use anywhere. Should the 
period ever go, the rule that a sentence must invariably begin 
with a capital letter would have to go also. Sterne, like the 
recent poets, saw the logic of this conclusion and was in- 
clined to reserve capitals for words he wished to make 
emphatic. 

Again, has not the influence of the grammarians on Eng- 
lish style been thoroughly bad in so far as they have insisted 
that every sentence must be complete with a subject and 
predicate and modifiers so placed that we may see what they 
go with at a glance? I admire the perfect form of Newman 
and Arnold, and equally abhor the billowy sentences of those 
writers in our literary reviews who begin almost anywhere 
and trust to luck to bring them out somewhere else. But! 
remember that there are beautiful books in our older English, 
where a word or a phrase, such as a participle with an adjec- 
tive or two, stands by itself. It might be difficult to parse 
some of those sentences in that passage of Sterne’s which Dr 
Johnson objected to, but the meaning of the passage 4s 4 
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aite J whole is made complete in a wonderful grouping of words and 


he J phrases. The moderns (and here H. G. Wells steps in once 
hin M more as ‘the inventor’) have discovered that a word or a 
his phrase will pass muster for a sentence; but I am not certain 


} that it is with them more than an affectation. That is, not 
“a thing of beauty.” 

Sterne contended that a man should not only write, but 
also spell, in his own way. As is well known, English orthog- 
raphy was fixed for all time by Dr. Johnson, who, of the 
several ways of spelling a word then in use, always took the 
hardest one for his famous Dictionary. Sterne ignored Dr. 
Johnson, and enjoined his first printer: 

“That, at your Peril, you do not presume to alter or 
transpose one Word, nor rectify one false Spelling, nor so 
much as add or diminish one Comma or Tittle, in or to my 
Romance: For if you do, — In case any of the Descendents of 
Curl should think fit to invade my Copy-Right, and print it 
over again in my Teeth, I may not be able, in a Court of Jus- 
tice, to swear strictly to my own Child, after you had so 
large a Share in the begetting it.” 

Sterne doubtless would not have been in sympathy with 
the reformers who for a century have been struggling in vain 
against Dr. Johnson with their enuf and fizishun, because they 
have equally wished to normalize English spelling. He was for 
perfect freedom with some variety for the relief of readers 

who tire of seeing a word always looking precisely the same. 
As Keats has since written: 


Where’s the face 


One would meet in every place? 
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But | Wonder has often been expressed that there should emerge 
nglish, M™Mrom Sterne’s chaos of words characters so clearly defined 
adje ies Mr. Walter Shandy and my uncle Toby. But as I have 
) parse M@pointed out, the chaos is not real. The psychology that gov- 
ich Dr. ierned Sterne’s delineation of character is so natural that a 


ye as ‘Meader finds his mind working perfectly. In externals Sterne’s 
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procedure, of course, differs immensely from the modern. Be. 
tween him and Galsworthy or Wells there intervenes a cen. 
tury and a half of science — natural, political, and social. 4 
man, it is held, is no longer a distinct individual apart from his 
environment, which, with some aid from heredity, explains 
him. Accordingly, he should not be dissociated from these de. 
termining factors and hung up, as it were, alone in the air to 
be inspected for the purpose of art. It is in full background that 
Galsworthy and Bennett study their men and women; and 
with H. G. Wells characters may be not much more thana 
mouthpiece of the author for the discussion of social, polit 
cal, and religious problems. Before Balzac, Mrs. Wharton 
says that it occurred to no novelist, with one or two excep. 
tions, ‘to draw his dramatic action as much from the rela. 
tion of his characters to their houses, streets, towns, profes 
sions, inherited habits and opinions, as from their fortuitous 
contacts with each other.” This is perfectly true. When the 
two Shandy brothers enter Sterne’s novel their active career 
are over. The one had been a Turkey merchant and the other 
a soldier in King William’s wars. They are living in retire. 
ment with nothing further to do, where nothing disturls 
them outside “the little rubs and vexations”’ of family life 
The house in which they live is nowhere described. It is the 
house of any English country squire. No interior decorator 
like Hergesheimer has ever entered there to have his will with 
it. A fireplace is mentioned, but that, too, is any fireplace by 
which the members of the family and friends may sit and tak. 
So of the bowling-green with its sentry box from which my 
uncle Toby directs Corporal Trim in the mimic warfare 0 
Marlborough’s campaigns on the Continent. . 
The antecedents of his characters Sterne gives in the brietes 
manner. There is some unusual family history, but no 1 
sistence on characteristics derived from near or remote ances 
tors. Everything is reduced to the lowest terms. Mr. Waltt 
Shandy, having nothing else to do, reads the old schoolme 


until his head is turned by them into an implicit reliance a 
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) upon the hypothesis and @ priori reasoning in general as the 
» source of all knowledge. My uncle Toby similarly loses him- 
self in the details of military science so far that he has no in- 
terest in anything but battles and sieges. According to the 
psychology of the eighteenth century, both of them are pos- 
sessed by “‘a ruling passion” which Sterne calls a “hobby 
horse.” These two men, each with a humorous crack in the 
brain, Sterne brings together and lets us see them clash. The 
whole drama is carried on in their brains. We have their 
opinions and not much more. And yet we have the illusion 
of being as perfectly acquainted with them as with any char- 
acter in English fiction. It is a question how far the modern 
novelist succeeds in his attempts to present characters as 
scientific or sociological studies. Who in Wells or Bennett 
stand out like Walter Shandy, my uncle Toby, Dr. Slop, and 
Corporal Trim? Sterne, I think, divined the main truth when 
he saw that if you know a man’s honest opinions on a great 
variety of subjects, you know him essentially as he is. 
Boswell, who met, admired, and imitated Sterne, came to 
the same conclusion and wrote the most vivid biography we 
have in the English language. True, he relates the incidents 
of Dr. Johnson’s life, but the incidents are secondary to Dr. 
Johnson’s comment upon them. It is the opinions of Dr. 
Johnson that count. A good deal of Sterne’s talk, mixed with 
other things, has got into modern fiction, but with a difference. 
In his socialistic utopias H. G. Wells, for instance, assumes 
an air of seriousness as if it were incumbent upon him to 
make over the world. Sterne the humorist has no converts 
tomake. He merely presents us with a mad play of acute in- 
telligences over logical distinctions that once awoke hot dis- 
putes among the learned doctors of the universities — when 
asa name a name, when is a baptism a baptism, what is the 
difference between “‘an old cock’d hat” and ‘a cock’d old 
hat.” Sterne is amused by outworn learning and he would 
ave us amused also. In an industrial age such as ours, that 
akes even pleasure a sober business, we have an antidote in 
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Sterne who took what the world has to give—lightly, natural. 
ly, humorously. 

Short as was his career, Sterne lived long enough to refine 
his art in “A Sentimental Journey,” written during his last 
years while he was rapidly wasting with passion and disease, 
There are here no flashes of genius as in “Tristram Shandy” 
— but there are compensations. His art, though retaining 
many of its former characteristics, is moulded to the most 
exquisite issues. The old humor is here, but it is subdued to 
the awakening of a smile rather than a laugh. It may be, too, 
that the classic example of Sterne’s sentimentalism, with its 
humorous climax, will always be the scene between my uncle 
Toby and the fly, the hair of whose head the old soldier would 
not hurt — and so let the “poor devil” go free. But nothing 
else in Sterne equals the charm of that series of dramatic por- 
traits that one after another arise out of Sterne’s emotions 
and fade away when he wills on the journey from Calais to 
Paris and on towards Italy. They have been aptly compared 
to the choicest pastels of Latour and Watteau, always deli- 
cate and yet always brilliant in their coloring. In these por- 
traits, however, there always lurks, what the pastel cannot 
well render, a humor that never deserted Sterne as it some- 
times deserts so fine a writer as Galsworthy. Our conten. 
porary sentimentalists appear to be unaware that they are 
sentimentalists; whereas Sterne took delight in excessive or 
misplaced emotion for the humor of it. If the sentimental 
traveller wept, he laughed or smiled in the end. This give and 
take between sentiment and humor Sterne called Shandeism, 
which, he said, “opens the heart and lungs; and like all those 
affections which partake of its nature, it forces the blood and 
other vital fluids of the body to run freely through its chat- 
nels, and makes the wheel of life run long and cheerfully 
round.” 
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HUMOR AND COMIC JOURNALS 
By THOMAS L. MASSON 


HE real humorist is always a conservative. He 
stands upon the established order of things, largely 
overlooking the abuses which have crept in among 
them. He does not seek to invent anything new, 

so much as to attack it when it appears. If you ask the editor 
of any well-grounded humorous journal what he wants, he 
will tell you first to avoid references to religion and sex, 
except where taste is not involved. If you call his attention 
to such obvious defects in our institutions as governmental 
waste, child laborers, slums, the law’s delays, divorces, and 
other trite evils, he will say, rather dubiously: “Yes, of 
course; those things are fair game, only you would better 
wait until something turns up in the news to call attention 
to them specifically.” 

The humorist, therefore, eagerly scans the horizon for 
approaching fads. Mah-Jongg, while it lasted, yielded a fair 
crop of jokes. Cross-word puzzles have been more fruitful, 
on the whole, than bobbed hair. This triumvirate of fads 
will pass. On the other hand, radio seems to be here to stay; 
and it then becomes a delicate problem as to how far radio 
as a joke mine can be worked in order to be continuously 
profitable. As radio becomes more deep-seated in the na- 
tional consciousness, it should, and probably will, be sta- 
bilized, and take its place with golf, bridge, and other per- 
manent butts. “Punch,” the most successful humorous 
periodical in English, which has been going on since 1841, 
has thus stabilized twenty-five subjects, one for every letter 
in the alphabet, lacking one only. These subjects are ex- 
ploited year after year, and “Puncn” has issued a library of 
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twenty-five volumes, each volume being dedicated to its 
particular joke. Among these may be mentioned Society, 
Golf, Love, Fishing, After Dinner, The Play, Highlands, On 
the Continent, Cockney, Hunting, and so on. It would seem 
as if John Leech had exhausted all the possibilities of hunt. 
ing and horses in his remarkable drawings, which for so 
many years were a feature of “Punch”; yet drawings of 
hunting scenes still go on. As for golf, the number of jokes 
that come out of that game during a year is incredible. 
Some subjects have to wait much longer than others be- 
fore they can matriculate as proper victims for the profes. 
sional humorist. For example, psychoanalysis has been going 
much longer than either Mah-Jongg or cross words, yet it 
has brought forth but few jokes, most of them hinging on 
the word “complex.” Relativity was eagerly seized upon, 
and is still worked to a certain extent. But neither of these 
subjects is quite human enough to be durable. The most 
profitable subject is the one understood by the greatest 
number of people; the ideal subject, of course is one that is 
thus understood and in addition is new, for new effects in 
current humor are eagerly sought, the reading public having 
a most ticklish palate. Next come the old stand-by subjects, 
the method being to give them a new twist. It is a singular 
paradox that everybody is constantly calling for something 
new to laugh at, and yet that the old jokes are the ones which 
produce the most laughter. Also, as I have already hinted, 
distinctions must be made among the old subjects. Those 
obvious trite weaknesses in our social structure | have 
referred to are vague, impersonal, controversial things, very 
hard to visualize. The weakness of a golf player, on the other 
hand, is a vivid personal affair, and the increase in the num- 
ber of golfers makes a very large audience. Thus there are 
many jokes about human beings, and few about public abuses. 
Take as an illustration the Sheik joke. E. M. Hull suc- 
ceeded in writing a novel in which the ancient and shop- 
worn theme of sex was given a new and startling angle. A 
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crop of Sheik jokes followed, ranging from a one-line epigram 
up to George Chappell’s “Sarah of the Sahara,” which 
burlesqued the whole idea of desert love. Sex may thus be 
satirized by implication where the object is to make its 
literature ridiculous. Burlesque of this kind is only one branch 
of the humorist’s trade, and as a general rule, is applied to 
new fads and fancies. But not always. Mr. Chappell, before 


| he wrote his burlesque of Sheiks, wrote one on the South 


Sea Island literature which, through the colorful work of 
Frederick O’Brien, lent itself to satire. In his “Cruise of the 


| Kawa” Mr. Chappell — aided and abetted by some fellow 


craftsmen — succeeded in conveying the impression that 
Dr. Traprock was a real person. His joke was very profitable, 
and quite worth while, for it made fun of a kind of writing 
which is undoubtedly the wrong kind of romanticism. 

Donald Ogden Stewart, however — who is perhaps our 
best writer of pure burlesque — did not, in his first book, 
take a new subject, except in so far as he played upon the 
word “Outline,” which has been used so much. His “ Parody 
Outline of History” and later his “Perfect Behavior” and 
“Mr. and Mrs. Haddock Abroad” deal with very old sub- 
jects, but naturally in the new and very modern manner. 
It is worthy of remark here that, with some exceptions, our 
principal humorists have not acquired their reputations 
through any of our comic papers. Donald Stewart, George 
Ade, Eugene Field, Mark Twain, Artemus Ward, Peter 
Dunne, Ring Lardner — to select a few names at random — 
didnot first appear in the comic journals. The stories of H. C. 
Bunner, including his best one, “‘ The Love Letters of Smith,” 
were, however, first published in “‘ Puck,” of which he was 
the editor. 

The comic journals are too few in number, and the neces- 
sity among them for brevity is too great to make of them 
anything else but a limited “market.” So far as our new and 
increasing school of humorists is concerned, these journals 
are good incubators of talent but not much more. This new 
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school breaks its way into print through books, newspapers, 
and by means of longer articles and stories in the popular 
magazines of enormous circulations. Thus we have humorists 
like Sam Hellman and Octavus Roy Cohen, who first found 
their way to a large public through “The Saturday Evening 
Post,” as did their immediate predecessors, Irvin Cobb and 
Ring Lardner. A distinction must here be made between 
what may be termed the story-writing and the article. 
writing humorists. They sometimes merge into one, as in 
the case of Ring Lardner, who writes “straight humor” and 
humorous stories. Richard Connell, a young man of great 
talent and an excellent humorist, has confined himself to 
stories. Octavus Cohen, who succeeded in creating a set 
of new negro characters, has rung the changes on them 
with much skill and versatility. Others in this class may be 
mentioned, but perhaps the best of them all are, for America, 
Harry Leon Wilson, and for Great Britain, Pelham Grenville 
Wodehouse, who, though an Englishman, has contrived to 
adapt himself admirably to both racial atmospheres. These 
two writers are humorists in the first class, taking enormous 
pains with their construction. 

Very close to them in his genius, different from them in 
the extent of his actual work, and in some respects with a 
much wider range (but how uneven!) is Don Marquis, the 
most serious of all, and more penetrative than either Mr. 
Wilson or Mr. Wodehouse. If any humorist in America 
could be compared with Aristophanes, Don Marquis would 
undoubtedly be the one; yet his religious background often 
lends to his humor a kind of interrogative and philosophical 
meaning, courageous enough in its introspective quality, 
and altogether human in the popular sense of that word. 
His “Old Soak’s History of the World” is becoming a classic. 
Our new school of humorists refuses to be classified, and 
in that fact lies not only its chief interest but its growing 
strength and importance. The expression of humor, as such, 
is not something definite enough to be attached exclusively 
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to any particular temperament, but is a kind of illuminative 
gift which may now come under the control of any writer. 
This is highly important in an age where so much is being 
written and so little being assimilated, because a first-rate 
writer can get himself understood much better through 
humorous asides than in any other way. Thus Dean Inge, 
noted for his gloom, refers to himself as “‘a notoriety among 
a lot of celebrities” and gets himself read largely because of 
his peculiar attitude of satiric humor, as when he writes of 
this ““spoon-fed”” generation. 

Frankness — one might even say shamelessness — is the 
keynote of our present-day humor. Nothing is sacred, not 
even vulgarity, not even oneself -— hitherto deemed an 
object for worship. So we have the inferiority complex doing 
its bit, and main-street loungers have become standardized 
by Sinclair Lewis, just as May Sinclair in England has 
standardized British clergymen (already so firmly standard- 
ized ecclesiastically). 

Indeed, we seem to be at the beginning of an era where, 
in the course of a reasonable time, Nietzsche may even be- 
come ridiculous to the intellectuals, and Freudian dreams 
be a stock subject for the vaudeville stage. Satire, not even 
hitherto classed as an exotic among us, is beginning to take 
root as a perennial. This means an increasing circle of 
cohesive readers, constituting a definite audience able to 
discriminate in literary values — a kind of island of culture 
almost wholly surrounded by morons. 

It must be admitted that humor by itself is not popular. 
While some humorists have a large following, and make a 
great deal of money, they are exceptional, and the comic 
journals are quite far down in the list of circulations. Com- 
paratively few among the nations of the world have comic 
journals. 

“Fliegende Blatter,” which before the war was the most 
representative periodical of this type in Germany, has in 
recent years sadly deteriorated in its style, contents, and 
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make-up. Its color work is especially poor. In this respect 
alone it is excelled by “Reigen,” which has adopted the 
expedient of printing its illustrated text in three languages — 
German, French, and English — and bad English at that, 
“La Vie Parisienne’”—the representative French comic 
journal (there are two others, one of which has been sup. 
pressed in this country) — is printed charmingly in delicate 
colors, and is notable for its line drawings, the merit and 
comic value of which are on the whole unequalled. If any 
brief description of the motif of its editors can be made, it 
lies in the phrase “woman as a plaything.” Sex is thus 
mercilessly exhibited. 

The line drawing in comic art is more important than any- 
thing else. Our own artists too often reveal their inertia 
and emphasize their weakness by leaning too much to wash. 

In this country, during the past few years, we have wit. 
nessed the extraordinary phenomenon of the rise of the cal- 
lege humorous paper. Practically every university now has 
its comic representative, and many of the private schools. 
Over eighty are now being published in the United States. 
Some enterprising young men conceived the idea of gather- 
ing the best of the humor in these journals and reprinting it 
with certain embellishments. The result was highly success- 
ful, the circulation of one issue (monthly) being said to be 
greater than the circulations of our regular humorous week- 
lies. While a large part of this college humor is naturally 
crude and to a lamentable extent vulgar, and while the 
pictorial part is very amateurish, it is undeniable that there's 
in it more spontaneity than in the more formal periodicals. 

A humorous weekly can never depend for its permanence 
and solidarity upon its humor, for the reason that any solid 
mass of jokes must inevitably defeat its own purpose. That 
elusive thing which causes laughter is hinged always upon 
the element of surprise; it must therefore be casual and 
occasional. Besides, people do not want a diet of laughter 
without intermission. It has been proved over and over that 
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what they really want is to be informed. The delusion that 
real knowledge lies just over the rim of the horizon still 
persists, in spite of the constant disappointments. We are 
all intense radicals in our aspirations. Thus the skilful editor 
hides the deep-seated conservatism of his humorists under 
the changing aspects of ridicule as applied to the new aspects 
of things in general, and at the same time, along with this, 
he mirrors the times. “Punch” is the most faithful historian 
of modes and manners, and modes and manners are by far 
the best history; other more seemingly solid things fade. 
Readers of a humorous paper get something more enduring 
than laughter, and get it in a way not conveyed through any 
other medium; they get it, so to speak, in flashes of type and 
pictured scenes. If you would know what they are doing in 
London, what they are eating and drinking and saying and 
wearing, read “ Punch.” 

The best humorous papers the world over, have always 
been, and doubtless, always will be, the work of a small 
group of devotees; thus the periodical itself becomes a kind 
of special mentor and guide to the body politic. Unfortu- 
nately it happens that, in America, the newspaper syndicate 
idea has grown to such an extent that in too many instances 
the fine work of the humorist is spread very thin, owing to 
the duplication of profits, or rather the multiplication of 
profits. Thus one humorist I know, by syndicating a humor- 
ous letter, easily made a thousand dollars a week, and this 
with indifferent material. 

As for the ideal humorist, he is undoubtedly a man who 
cares nothing for money; he is a profound scholar, a deep 

} thinker, an overwhelming satirist, a humanitarian and a 
cynic combined, a stylist and a wit, a “highbrow” and a 
“lowbrow,” who writes only as the mood seizes him, and 
then spends weeks in polishing his contribution to the con- 
sistency of a masterpiece. Perhaps half a dozen of such 
geniuses could produce the proper kind of comic journal. 

Granting all this, the way is easier than it seems, for the 
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form of all jokes has long since been fixed. It is very much 
like intensive gardening, where the plot of necessity js 
limited in area and the soil admits of only certain varieties, 
The hardy jokes prevail— within the past few weeks | 
saw a mother-in-law joke in “Punch” — but the exotics 
constantly appearing and disappearing, give tone and color 
and freshness to the mass. But these are not all. There must 
be real nourishment, enough to keep body and soul rather 
joyously together; not common food, but salads with all 
the food values neatly tucked away within, agreeably 
concealed. 

“Life” was founded in 1883, and during the entire period 
of its early history, there was no attempt to produce a 
definitely humorous paper. Indeed, many laughable things 
were rejected because they were merely clever. Great stress 
was laid upon brevity, and particularly the right wording 
of the text under the drawings, but no rule was followed 
except to be as casual and fearless as possible in comment, 
which ranged over a wide field. During all that most success- 
ful period up to the close of the war, there was no attempt 
at a “balanced make-up,” as it is termed, but into each issue 
were crowded as many drawings as possible, large and small 
This evoked much criticism from the new make-up experts 
who had arisen, their work being revealed in the more formal 
typographical displays that we see to-day in so many of our 
pictorial periodicals. 

It may be said in passing that during its entire career, 
“Punch” has scarcely varied its make-up, and its cover has 
always been the same. Superficially, its appearance seems 
monotonous, but a careful study of its contents week after 
week reveals the genius with which it mirrors the life o! 
its own people. Of course, in America the problem is quite 
different, owing to the great differences of climate and cul- 
tures — whatever they may be; not to mention the races. 

As for the comic spirit considered by itself, as an illumi 
tive asset, it is, as I have hinted, very rare, and has bee" 
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achieved only by few. Rising from the festivals and religious 
ceremonies of Greece, it was finely moulded into tangibility 
by Aristophanes (a true conservative) and since then, in 
every age and climate, it has had its rare protagonist; 
although it must be confessed that it has displayed itself 
generally in glimpses only. It is not my purpose here to make 
fine distinctions between humor and comedy, or among other 
forms of parody, burlesque, and satire. It is enough to say 
that humor may be considered a broad general mood; its 
manifestations are due to the fact that the humorist main- 
tains a certain definite attitude or standard. For instance, 
the humorist writes of all humbugs from his own concealed 
standard of honesty and candor, and so on through the list. 
4 pure sense of the comic however, has no special responsibil- 
ity. It is a dance of life, as Havelock Ellis suggests; it is play, 
wild play. In his higher flights Charlie Chaplin is our truest 
physical comedian. Ordinary people were at first mystified 
and deceived by his actions, thinking them merely vulgar, 
but a true comedian is always able to absorb his vulgarity. 
There is something of burlesque in his actions, something of 
irony, but it is all abandon, in the wild sense of that word. 
Will Rogers, not such a true comedian as Charlie Chaplin, 
has achieved a kind of ephemeral immortality by humorous 
shockers — plain truths. 

So far as the contributor to the comic journals is con- 
cerned, be he artist or writer, his talent is immediately dis- 
cernible, no matter how young and innocent he is. It is 
amazing what screamingly effective results can be produced 
by amateurs merely by the seemingly careless adjustments 
of common words. They are, however, generally the result 
of hard thought. 

So far as the artists are concerned — and I am refer- 
nng to the large group who are now making comic pictures 
lor periodicals — in no other country have they developed 
80 rapidly, or shown such constant progress, as in America. 
ndeed, among the astonishing intellectual phenomena of 
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the present period, this is one of the most astonishing, 
Among the newspapers, the rapid development of the syndi- 
cate idea, applied over such a wide range of territory, has 
enabled a number of facile artists, by means of comic strips 
in which certain characters are carried along in a kind of 
continuous performance, to make enormous profits. Thus a 
character which becomes fixed in the public mind, may 
realize a large fortune for its creator, who, after it has been 
launched, does not even have to do any work. One popular 
purveyor hires a minor artist to draw his weekly strips, and 
another minor creator to furnish the ideas; he pays them to 
do this work, approximately a tenth of his total income. 
Some of these comic strips, in spite of the contempt showered 
upon them by the “highbrows,” have genuine artistic 
excellence and comedy. Others “‘get over,” as they say, by 
the intrinsic merit of the popular idea. 

Then, again, the cartoon has become well-nigh universal; 
it is probably the most effective form of comment on public 
affairs, although it does happen that too often it is based on 
a very incomplete knowledge of our history and our institu- 
tions. Indeed, a large proportion of our leading comic artists 
have never received any formal instruction at all. The 
Cubists and Futurists and other revolutionary schools of 
art — the outcome of the social turnover which came im- 
mediately preceding and following the war — made tt 

ossible for unnumbered technical crudities to flourish along 
with technical excellencies. In short, we are accustomed to 
anything; but out of the whole mass a new range of selt- 
expression has risen and much higher levels have been 
achieved. In this respect much credit is undoubtedly due to 
Mr. Frank Crowninshield, the brilliant and at the same time 
thoroughly sane editor of “Vanity Fair.” We do not clas 
his periodical as humorous, but the comic vein in it is very 
strong, and exceedingly well carried out. 

The artist himself, whether he be a cartoonist as we under- 
stand that term or whether he be a portrayer of social an¢ 
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satirical effects, is always on one quest, and that is of The 
Idea. He must have an idea, and in the minds of the editors 
the idea ranks first. Without the idea, the drawing is prac- 
tically useless; yet with the idea, of course, there must be 
technique in the execution of genuine merit. The problem is 
to fit the idea to the picture, or rather, the picture must 
carry out the idea. There are some men who do nothing else 
but furnish the ideas, and some artists who, like some ants, 
are utterly incapable of becoming separated from their idea- 
slaves. This combination works fairly well, but not too well. 
The best work done is by those men who create their own 
ideas and carry them out. 

As to those martyrs to speed, the men who furnish the 
daily political cartoons for the many newspapers throughout 
the country, the way they keep it up is always a matter for 
wonder. The cartoonist himself generally furnishes the idea; 
but frequently it comes from an editorial conference, or is 
handed to him by some enthusiast on the staff. 

The problem before the contributor to the comic journals, 
no matter whether he be an artist or a writer, is threefold. 
First, he must lrave talent. Second, he must have ideas, and 
to train himself in creating ideas he must become a student, 
particularly of his country and its history; but there is really 
no form of knowledge that comes amiss to him. Third, he 
must achieve a technique which will show at once that his 
idea and talent have been united in the bonds of hard work. 

On the whole, perhaps no more valuable service is per- 
formed than by these humorists of the pen and pencil. Like 
predatory birds, they pounce immediately upon any alien 
ideas, and only the durable ones survive. They are the 
deadly foes of monotony. They furnish us with the constant 
illusion that they themselves are producing something new 
end surprising. In reality, all they do is to hold up the new 
i contrast with the old. At the same time, they plough 

p the old soil and present us with hybrids composed of 

iferent combinations of the same old elements. 








HOMESICK IN ENGLAND 
By ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


LOVE the glamour of English towns, 


The abbeys and castles and blossoming downs, 


Shakespeare’s cottage, Westminster, vast 
With organ notes from the dominant past, 


And English people and English beer; — 
But still it’s Maine I am missing here. 


I long for the sparkle and foam and dash 
Of the rollicking, headlong Allagash 


Where the silk fawn feeds and the eagle flies 
Twenty leagues from the rails and ties. 


Crushed balsam bark with the spicy smell 
When the mad stream juggles the wood pell-mell, 


And the feel of your cant-hook, strangely alive, 
As you shepherd the rear of the great log drive. 


The lonely shores of Sourdnahunk 
Where the young mink wrestle like kittens, drunk 





With the heady sun and the sparkling air, 
And the shy bear lurks in his musty lair. 
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Where the fierce two-pounder lustily tackles 
The little green fly with the little brown hackles. 


| miss the pull of my three-stone pack, 
And the uncut forests without a track 


Where compass and map and Katahdin’s peak 
Are all the guides that I care to seek, 


And all the companions I care to choose 
Are the fox and the deer and the haughty moose; 


Till 1 stumble on some crude trapper’s den 
And he shows me the kindness of primitive men, 


And, after a feast of Adam’s ale, 
Trout and partridge and beaver tail, 


The birch fire gleams on the forest walls 
While my Homeric host recalls 


How he swamped in white water near Roarin’ Rocks 
And lost that wonderful silver fox. — 


Yes, I love the glamour of English towns, 
The abbeys and castles and blossoming downs 


And the scent of an English country lane, — 
But none of these can make up for Maine! 





RUSSIA AND MODERN MUSIC 
By ALFRED J. SWAN 














HEN a country is trying to assert itself in 
art, either for the first time in its history or 
else after a long period of barrenness, the 
application of the national epithet (Russian, 

German, English) to its forces lends them the prestige, 
authority, and strength that always attend a co-operative 
as against an individual effort. In music such at the present 
moment is the.situation in England. No matter how 
different in temperament and taste the individual com- 
posers may be, the fact that they are all contributing to the 
revival of a long dormant creative instinct, renders them 
doubly powerful and significant. But just as soon as any 
country has thus produced a figure that expands far 
beyond the national frontiers, at the same time continuing J‘ 
its general artistic growth and fertility, the national epithet 
becomes, not merely superfluous, but actually impotent. 
The Austrian elements in a Mozart or a Schubert are so 
insignificant as compared with their all-human value, that Re 
only a pedant will now persist in calling their music Austrian, 
or rather German. This applies even more to the “Italian- 
ism” of a Palestrina or Gabrieli. 

Music in Russia long ago entered the stage where the 
national epithet is merely misleading: for Mussorgski, at 
any rate, stands definitely with the Olympians, while others, 
like Tchaikovski, Borodin, and Rimski-Korsakov, to speak 
but of the past generation, take rank with those who, with- 
out being absolutely indispensable for the progress o 
music, have nevertheless left on it a deep and lasting tract 
In our own generation Russian composers have become 4 
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vital part of the world’s musical life, and the revolution of 
| 1917 removed even the barriers of domicile, and tragically 
exiled them among their French, English, and American 
brethren. In its historical superfluity, therefore, the term 
' “Russian music” may be likened to that of “Austrian 
music” as applied to the Viennese masters at the end of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The reason why it has been so long retained in general 
usage must be sought first of all in certain mannerisms of 
} a quasi-Russian nature that had come to Russian musicians 
‘under the influence of Glinka and Balakirev (a certain 
pattern treatment of the folk-song) which in time became 
_a considerable limitation when viewed with European eyes. 
These mannerisms, eclipsing many other outstanding 
'qualities, originally suggested the epithet “Russian,” which 
'was thereafter applied indiscriminately. Their epoch is now 
;past for good. 

Another reason for the continued application of the na- 
itional epithet to music created by Russians was the tardi- 
iness of Europeans in recognizing the importance of Mus- 
psorgski, a universal musical genius, who for long years was 

allowed to remain a more or less obscure figure — only one 
of the “Five” to whom he had accidentally allied himself. 
It was not till about 1910 that, in the light of the 
developments in France, and under the delicate sponsorship 
of Debussy and Ravel, the simple grandeur of the author 

t “Boris” dawned on an amazed Europe. 

Mussorgski not only created a new type of opera — herein 
eis merely a rival of Wagner — but he upset all nineteenth- 
entury standards of harmony, modulation, and form with 
uch perfect ingenuousness and true musical intuition as 
Nagner attained only in parts of “Tristan.” The strength 
pI this intuition recalls a few similar events in the develop- 
nent of musical language: the madrigals of Monteverdi, 
oming on the threshold of early modal polyphony and the 
omophonic victory of the major and minor uniform scales; 
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Beethoven’s most romantic moods, as in the finale of the 
Seventh Symphony, or the last piano concerto, when in one 
flash music found itself decades ahead; the alarming cadences 
of some of Chopin’s preludes and mazurkas. Such are some 
of the developments that may perhaps be compared with 
Mussorgski’s harmonic independence and its lasting effect 
on coming generations of musicians. For Mussorgski pointed 
out the very lines upon which musical language was about 
to progress. He exposed the weakness of adhering to the 
major and minor system when so many other scales had lain 
neglected since the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Modal passages crop up at every turn in Mussorgski’s work, 
and when he does cling to the major and minor, he is careful 
to reduce the dominant to a place of greater equality with 
the other degrees of the scale. He thus instinctively avoids 
the stamp of uniformity so characteristic of the nineteenth 
century. 

Furthermore, all the a-tonal music that we are meeting 
with to-day has its roots in those pages of unparalleled 
spontaneity — embryos of novel formal conceptions, that 
are, however, entirely devoid of any tinge of experimentalism 
owing to the inherent force of Mussorgski’s inspiration — 
the two song cycles, “Songs and Dances of Death” ané 
“‘Sunless,”’ and the inn scene in “ Boris Godunov.” Add to 
this the purely outward distribution of the different operatic 
elements in Mussorgski’s operas, the absence of formal 
overture, aria, and ensemble, the prominence of a glowing, 
aria-like recitative, and the intense dramatic interest of the 
scenes unrolled before the spectator, and one gets an ap- 
proximate conception of Mussorgski’s réle in the musical 
crisis of Europe in the ’seventies of the last century. 

Needless to say, no one at the time, not even his close 
friends (with the exception of Stassov, the untiring advocatt 
of Russian genius), attributed to Mussorgski any but the 
most modest and passing significance. People were loath © 
see in him anything more than an awkward and unskilled, 
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though not untalented, amateur. His position in music is 
) unique, for not even the most untamed spirits were ever 
placed on so slender a footing by their contemporaries. The 
| dastardly treatment accorded in 1874 to “Boris” —a 
) classic in our times — cramped his powers in the making. 
Nothing equal to it in sustained effort ever came from his 
pen again, though some of his most astounding flashes were 
| to follow shortly before his death in the two song cycles 
already mentioned. His utterance broke off; his legacy was 
' bequeathed chaotically, and decades passed before it was 
filtered, collected, and crystallized sufficiently to give us a 












S @ true portrait of him. That this belated recognition finally 
‘1! HS came not from his own country but from the West, and 
‘ith TH in consequence of Mussorgski’s strong influence on the 
10S HE French (especially Debussy), is an additional sign of the 
nth  slightness of the contact between Mussorgski and the school 
. of Russian composers who had followed in the footsteps of 
UN ® Glinka and his direct successor Balakirev. 
eled Mussorgski, who was clearly a believer in an attitude of 
that TM aloofness from classic and romantic models (advocated 
list™ TS before him by the delightful and ever-young Dargomijski), 
~~ Band himself a creator of new formal values, was moreover 
an’ PH placed in a delicate position with relation to the majority 
1d 0 Hof his own countrymen at a time when complete unanimity 
rats Hof purpose seemed essential to the Russian nationalists. 
rms Be The main concern of the nationalists was then the implanta- 
Wing) HMtion of Western musical forms in Russia, and as soon as this 
of the HiBhad become an accomplished fact, two parallel approaches 
in > Bito the newly acquired language gradually divulged them- 
jusic! Biselves. One group of musicians instinctively used it as a 
_ BBceptacle for new material that was to be dug up from the 
s clos Miihative soil. Glinka himself headed this group and supplied 
a n his operas and orchestral works patterns which thus 
ju 


used the native and foreign elements. Spurred on by the 
ipetuous Balakirev, Glinka’s followers entrenched them- 
‘ives in St. Petersburg. Borodin, Rimski-Korsakov, and 
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Glazunov are all saturated by the strains of the native folk. 
song and dance, and it is this folk element that forms their 
most picturesque attribute. Another group held that with 
the outward forms, all of the Western musical heritage 
should take firm root in the Russian training centres. They 
demanded that Mozart’s and Beethoven’s language should 
not be diluted by the influx of native material, and jn- 
stinctively avoided any too obvious use of the folk-song and 
dance. This group, of which Tchaikovski was the most 
formidable exponent, became by accident installed in 
Moscow. At the outset it lacked picturesqueness and color 
and seemed to stand no chance against its brilliant rivals — 
Balakirev’s “mighty band” and its successor the “ Beliaey 
Circle.” But as the years went by, it gained enormously in 
solidity and substance, while followers of Glinka and Balaki. 
rev quickly exhausted themselves; and at the present moment 
Moscow with its precepts stands unrivalled among the 
musical cities of Russia. 

This feverish preoccupation with the vital problem of 
Western forms undoubtedly stood in the way of the recogni- 
tion of Mussorgski in Russia by all but a mere handful, and 
prevented the next generation of Russian composers from 
seeing things as he saw them. The case was otherwise in the 
West, where there was no need for an assimilation of forms 
already deeply rooted. Only a few years after Mussorgski’s 
death (1881), Debussy in France discovered his music, 
and was profoundly stirred by it. Perhaps unconsciously, 
he reproduced in his “Pelléas” certain peculiarities of 
Mussorgski’s idiom. This in itself was enough to assure 
Mussorgski’s fruitful participation in the further develop- 
ment of European music. It was Mussorgski’s “spoken 
song,” so faithful to all the minutest inflections of human 
speech (as in “Boris,” and especially the ““Nursery”’), that 
found a loving continuator in Debussy, and that can be traced 
in all the vocal works of the French master. After Debussy, 
great tenderness and suppleness of the singing phrase came 
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to be regarded as a peculiarly French characteristic. But it 
was Schoenberg, a Viennese, and not the French, who 
carried Mussorgski’s device to its logical extreme. 

Though largely a matter of style, the “spoken” element 
visibly affected the whole construction of Mussorgski’s 
songs, and has ultimately been the cause of a complete 
abandonment of nineteenth-century song patterns. A num- 
ber of contemporary European song writers owe their 
art to Mussorgski and Debussy, and even in Russia there 
are composers (e. g. Miaskovski) who show a tendency to 
resume where Mussorgski has left off. 

In the evolution of harmony, Mussorgski’s beginnings 
were likewise turned to great account. Apart from the vast 
a-tonal structure that has risen on the foundation of his 
two last song cycles, the modes have been restored to new 
life by Debussy and Ravel in France, by Vaughan Williams 
in England, and by Pizzetti in Italy. In Russia there was 
only one slight, but picturesque, figure who was not un- 
moved by the chaste beauty of the modes, and must there- 
fore be included here. This was Liadov. Curiously enough, 
Liadov sprang from the same musical circles as Rimski- 
Korsakov and Glazunov (the St. Petersburg nationalists) 
and undoubtedly professed ideas similar to theirs. This, 
however, did not prevent him from leaving us a small 
fragment of his true self, which at once places him with those 
minds that have proved too delightful to be ever entirely 
forgotten. The true Liadov is to be found in “ Kikimora,” 
“Baba-Yaga,” some twenty nursery rhymes, and the 
harmonizations of about one hundred and fifty folk-songs 
of Greater Russia. An almost childishly small contribution, 
and yet what relief there is in this meticulous miniature 
craft from the heavy patterns of the nineteenth century. 
What joy and freshness in the dainty Dorian cadences, or 
in those endings on the dominant and subdominant, true to 
the spirit of Mussorgski. And most unprecedented of all — 
that brevity and conciseness of musical thought that leaves 
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one with a craving for repetition ad infinitum. Little specks 
of music, it is true, but they at least partly atone for Russia's 
stubborn blindness to the vistas opened up by Mussorgski. 

Only seldom, however, are individuals or groups the wiser 
for a realization of some error committed in the past. When 
a similar predicament arises, they always think it different 
from the one by which they were supposed to have profited. 

While the Russians were becoming aware of the wisdom of 
Western respect for Mussorgski’s ideals, they were allowing 
another figure from their midst — as stirring as Mussorgski 
— to slip away and actually pitch his tent in the Western 
camp. And again it was one of Russia’s sons to whose lot 
it fell to enter into a dangerous tussle with musical conven- 
tions of the past. This time, however, the object of the 
attack was something other than the formal and harmonic 
standards of a declining epoch. 

In contrast with Mussorgski, Stravinski took great care 
to disguise his revolution, and for a time seemed entirely 
dominated by the ideals of his surroundings (Glazunov 
and Rimski-Korsakov). His explosion came in Ig11 with 
‘“Petrushka,” a ballet in which the whole conception of 
music as an expression of the emotions was subverted. In 
“Petrushka,” and more particularly in the “Sacre du 
Printemps” (1913), Stravinski set up a type of music which 
was objective and impersonal, and which has ever since 
stood imperatively before the eyes of the creative world. An 
alternative was thus formed to the romantic ideal which 
places the composer’s emotions in the centre of his art. In 
Stravinski’s music the personality of the composer is reduced 
to a minimum. Melodies, harmonies, and rhythms are piled 
up for the sake of their inherent worth and the force of their 
interrelation. Effects of sonority and rhythm are attained 
through the amazing dexterity of the master who plays at 
will with the sonorous and dynamic matter that he finds at 
his disposal. The forms that have shaped themselves at the 
hands of Stravinski are manifold and bewildering. Each 
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new work of his never fails to arouse a startling sensation by 
its daring onslaught, and is almost immediate in its effect on 
other creators of music in the West. 

Stravinski’s subjects were for a time drawn from Russian 
folklore. “Renard” and “Les Noces” (1917) reveal points 
of contact even with the Russian folk-songs in the nature of 
certain fragmentary motives of a popular character em- 
bedded in the volcanic surroundings of blocks of chords and 
impetuous rhythmic accents on instruments of percussion. 
3ut since about 1918 Stravinski has stifled the last echoes 
of a previous world and has entrenched himself securely in 
his own laboratory. His works are still made of sonorous 
matter, but as regards purpose, form, harmony, and rhythm, 
they are as different from all that has preceded them, as the 
fourteenth-century madrigals of Francesco Landino were 
from plain-song. 

To-day Stravinski’s position in the world of music is one 
of unrivalled authority. Thanks to the peculiar circum- 
stances of his life and work — closely connected with the 
history of Diaghilev’s Ballet in Paris —he has been the 
object of endless comment and discussion ever since IgII. 
His influence on the “post bellum” school in England and 
France has been acknowledged by the young musicians 
themselves. As the years go by, Stravinski will remain the 
spirit incarnate of Russia’s crafty interference in Western 
musical matters. 

The rapid and uneven development of the various ele- 
ments of music in modern times has resulted in the ap- 
pearance of curiously conflicting personalities. Some of them 
have traversed enormous distances in harmony, remaining 
strangely conservative in the matter of form. Others have 
adopted the newer forms and rhythms while clinging, no 
matter how imperceptibly, to nineteenth-century scales. 
Others again have drifted away in form and harmony but 


have been deaf to the primordial rhythms of the twentieth 
century. 
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The development of harmony has revealed two main lines 
of thought — the chromatic and the diatonic. The outcome 


of extreme chromaticism was the complete effacement o/ 


tonality —a-tonality —the germs of which we have ob. 
served in Mussorgski. In this sphere of a-tonal writing twi 
commanding figures have emerged: Scriabin, who however 
is spellbound by the older forms; and Schoenberg, whose 
departure from the older harmonies and forms and in- 
mobility of rhythms leaves him intelligible only through his 
keen sense of proportion and a marvellous intuition j; 
weaving and juxtaposing independent melodic arabesques 
The outcome of rank diatonism has been a tendency to write 
simultaneously in two or more keys, a still imperfect device 
for which some of the young Frenchmen have become 
famous. 

On the whole, it will be found that no matter how revolu- 
tionary a creator may seem, some invisible thread, neverthe. 
less, connects him with the past. Even Stravinski is no 
exception to this rule, and if we examine his harmonies 
carefully, we discover a definite leaning towards tonality. 
One can observe, for example, the persistence of D major in 
the ‘““Marche du Soldat” from the “Histoire du Soldat” 


(1918). Furthermore, if we penetrate through the thick of 


his volcanic rhythms, we shall be surprised in encountering 
a strong lyrical strain, which, though devoid of senti- 
mentality, is yet deeply real and true — as in the “Symphony 
for Wind Instruments” (1921). 

Very strangely the same peculiarities — tonality hidde 
in blocks of chords and a genuine lyricism embedded 1 
great rhythmic violence — are common to another powertul 
emissary from Russia. In Prokofiev, who is a striking ex- 
ample of many conflicting traits combined with supreme 
effect and to good purpose, the connection with the past 's 
further accentuated by his use of older forms: the sonata, 
concerto, and symphony. It is not to the nineteenth-centur) 
sonata and symphony, however, that Prokofiev has taken 
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a fancy. Nothing is more uncharacteristic of him than huge 
dimensions. But the brevity and conciseness of Scarlatti’s 
and Haydn’s sonatas have proved a great temptation to 
many modern composers, and Prokofiev is having a share 
in the revival of this eighteenth-century form. The happy 
result of this is his “Classic Symphony” (1918) and the 
three concertos for piano — works that tell us one funny 
story after another with such freshness and bonhomie as 
would have sent into raptures the dear old Viennese master. 
Prokofiev’s harmonies are as a rule massive (yet never 
heavy), his rhythms —clear-cut and dumfounding. Like 
the hero of his “Scythian Suite” he is a young barbarian 
himself who is playing havoc among the more delicate and 
soothing functions of music. The salon-like refinement of 
Chopin, Debussy, and Scriabin has found its antipode in 
Prokofiev. And yet this barbarian has a tender heart that is 
often apparent in the thick of his wanton revelry. Then we 
are suddenly carried off by the strains of limpid and lovely 
melodies (witness the dance of the buffoons’ wives in the 
second scene of the ballet “Chout,” or in the “‘Tales of the 
Old Grandmother’). But it is as if he were ashamed of 
his tenderer emotions: no sooner have we begun to lose 
ourselves in his melody than he dispels our reverie by some 
naughty grimace. An overabundance of such grotesquerie 
actually puts at issue the genuine lyricism of his opera 
“The Love for Three Oranges” (1920). 

Prokofiev is indispensable to our musical experience. His 


| appearance is proof of the healthy and robust nature of the 


modern artist, unperturbed by the events of life, finding 
time for unclouded joy and gaiety when threatened on all 
sides by sinister signs. His roots are in the coarser elements 
of the Russian folk-song and dance, but his national origin 
has allied itself with a desire to beat the West on its own 
ground. Prokofiev comes from St. Petersburg and has, like 
his St. Petersburg preceptors, arrayed himself in a Western 
garb; but having done so, he has gone west to bear a hand in 
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the remodelling of this garb. Hence he is inseparable from 
such of his Western brethren as Poulenc or Casella. And ip . 
sheer swiftness and sweeping force, undoubtedly due to his 
Russian blood, he must be esteemed a highly beneficial 
influence on the course of music in the West. 

It was about 1910, when the traditions of St. Petersburg 
and Moscow had definitely crystallized themselves, that the 
ways of Russia and the West parted in an emphatic manner, 
At that time France, thanks to Debussy, Ravel, Roger. 
Ducasse, Roussel, and others, had taken a leading position 
and was spurring on an unprecedented search for new modes 
of expression. England, Spain, and Italy were showing signs 
of an awakening from a long and hopeless slumber. Germany 
was content to repeat herself on the old lines, preoccupied 
as she was with other matters, though Schoenberg was 
already pointing the way to a new art. From all this bustling 
activity Russia had quietly withdrawn, and was doggedly 
pursuing her own path. Those of her sons who did not syn- 
pathize with her mode of thinking could go forth and seek 
their fortune elsewhere. It was thus that both Stravinski and 
Prokofiev ultimately found themselves storm-centres of 
Paris and London, and not of St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
St. Petersburg was already at the end of its resources, and 
the whole burden of sustaining a proud rivalry with the 
West fell on Moscow’s shoulders. There unlimited faith was 
pinned on the classic and romantic ideal, and the old forms 
were confidently expected to yield new results. That they 
have actually held out, and are still, after fifteen years o! 
progress in the West, and in an epoch of political turmoil, 
offering living proof of their vitality, is one of those peculiar 
miracles of which Russia seems to have a monopiy. But even 
this miracle would have been unworkable, if Moscow’ 
splendid isolation had not been materially aided by the 
appearance of Scriabin. 

Scriabin’s revolution was just the kind that Moscow was 
supplicating. For while it only strengthened, through the 
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J / 


| most scrupulous adherence, the formal bases which Tchai- 


kovski and his pupil, Taneiev, had established, it provided 
a pow erful outlet for the more restless among the younger 


generation. Scriabin’s message within the familiar classic 
frame was so baffling that long years were necessary for its 
thorough amalgamation. Volumes have been written about 
| the nature of Scriabin’s harmonies, but nothing is so con- 
E vincing as the evolution of the latter by almost impercep- 
B tible degrees, and Scriabin’s deep musical intuition in always 
B finding the right medium of expression. His mastery in the 


later part of his career is almost disconcerting. He is hover- 


) ing on the brink of the tempered system, holding a phantom, 


always in danger of making the one false step that will 
inevitably send him headlong into utter confusion. 

For years Scriabin has struggled to liberate himself from 
the influence of such of his predecessors as Chopin, Wagner, 
Liszt. He, nevertheless, contrived to create great works of 
art while engaged in the process of liberation — the Fourth 
Sonata, for example, and the “Divine Poem” (1904). 


} It is with the Fifth Sonata and the “Poem of Ecstasy” 


1908) that Scriabin begins to be fully himself; he reaches 
the heights of his utterance in the “Poem of Fire” and his 
last plano sonatas (1910-1914). The harmonic interest with 
Scriabin is so all-embracing, that he has no time to concern 
himself much with melody, rhythm, or form. He is vastly 
relieved to find classic forms ready at his disposal. His 
melodic invention, powerful and distinguished in his earlier 
works, makes room for his harmonies and ultimately becomes 
completely merged in them; and only his rhythms continue 


} to hold one by their magic, incantational nature, by those 


muffled clarion calls and delirious dances. Scriabin is, in 
truth, one of the greatest one-track minds the world has 
known, and not only as a musician. His music has always 
been connected with his breathless cosmic conceptions; his 
dream of the Mysterious Service that was to be the end of 
our race; his philosophy, akin to that of the great mystics 
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of all times. Like Wagner, Scriabin believed in a synthesis 
of all arts and in the close alliance between art and religion 
but he carried these ideas to a point that never suggested 
itself to the Bayreuth master. And it is this that separates 
him musically, as well as psychologically, from the West, 
where Stravinski’s objective art is now triumphant, and 
where nothing is met with greater hostility than the tend. 
ency to make a Messiah of the artist. In Russia this is not 
the case, and among the younger Moscow generation, Scria- 
bin’s influence looms larger and larger as the years go by. 

Scriabin’s harmonic conquest that has for a while stood out 
an unamalgamated mountain of riches, is now gradually 
finding its way into the works of his successors, where 
harmonic interests will thus again predominate, rendering 
unlikely a deviation from the old traditions of form. The 
strength of the latter in present-day Moscow is nowhere so 
conspicuous as in Medtner — the living realization of 
Moscow’s ideals of true old-time mastery, and together with 
Scriabin the most formidable influence that Russia is oppos- 
ing to the bustling West. 

Outwardly calm, impenetrable, completely absorbed in 
himself, and almost lost in all the whir and clatter of a 
modern world of music, stands Medtner. Ages of tradition 
stand behind him, ascending through the Moscow precepts to 
the great Leipzig masters: Schumann, Mendelssohn, ané 
Bach. All of their blood is in his veins, but it is seething in 
him, and by a turbulent and painful process, shooting forth 
an utterance that is fully and deeply his own. With the blood 
of those veteran German idealists, all their former mastery 
and finish has been transfused into this strange product of 
a twentieth-century Russia. Already Taneiev had inherited, 
through Tchaikovski, a goodly share of this mastery, but 
the refractory melodic element somehow did not obey him. 
Medtner has a tremendous advantage over Taneiev in that 
he is primarily a melodist, and this notwithstanding the fact 
that his melodies are often enough couched in recondite 
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harmonies, or swayed in syncopated rhythms. Of late 
Medtner has, however, developed an almost Mendelssohnian 
simplicity of harmony which tends to bring out even more 
his strong and deeply moving melodic outline —as in 

“Forgotten Motives” (1920). Color effects have never 
attracted Medtner. He has left untouched the field of or- 
chestral writing, confining himself more to the piano and 
the voice. In this self-imposed limitation he is as different 
from his Western brethren with their remarkable taste for 
the wind instruments, as he is in his strict adherence to the 
huge nineteenth-century sonata. But are we not compensated 
for his occasional long and ponderous developments by 
his fine melodic material, presented in the impassioned 
manner of the high priest for whom there is no purpose in 
life other than the delivery of his glowing message? Medt- 
ner’s approach to his art is ascetic and serious (so different 
from the French habit of assumed playful nonchalance), 
but his art itself is free from any ulterior meaning. No 
synthesis of arts here, as in Scriabin or Wagner, no mys- 
terious rites, no philosophy, and no literature. Even pictorial 
and light effects are barred. Nothing but sonority, austere, 
monumental, poignant; whole edifices of sounds, soaring 
skyward like Gothic temples, dematerialized and strangely 
beautiful. 

In spite of the fact that the piano claims two-thirds of 
Medtner’s entire output, he will emerge in the history of the 
twentieth century as one of its greatest song writers. And 
this for no other reason than that his songs invariably 
embody his best traits: an exquisite melodic pattern, set in 
a delicate harmonic framework, and gracefully balanced 
by the justest proportions. On the other hand, they are, as 
a tule, free from that habit of development at all cost which 
mars so much genuine beauty in his piano works. To the 
words of German and Russian poets Medtner has created 
tone-poems that will remain eloquent proofs of modern 
musical mastery. His songs stand there imbued with all 
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the peculiarities of classic art, simple, big, and glowing, and 
link Medtner’s name with the most uncompromising musical 
purists of the past. 

In Medtner the Moscow school boasts its most perfect 
accomplishment, and it would take much Western bril- 
liancy to outdo the Herculean qualities of this remarkable 
musician. If we consider that besides Scriabin and Medtner, 
the Russian stronghold has produced a Rachmaninov, a 
subdued, tender, and elegiac lyricist, a noble craftsman, but 
not yet sufficiently strong to stamp his personality on 
European music; that new figures of the younger generation, 
under the joint influence of these masters, are in the making 
—we shall have to acknowledge that Moscow has not vet 
lost its battle with the West. But for all that, we are 
inclined to think that it is playing a losing game. The 
struggle is too uneven, and Western imagination too fertile. 
Moreover — and this is highly significant — some of Rus- 
sia’s finest minds have thrown in their lot with the West 
in opposition to the reactionary formal principles of their 
native country. This alone may prove fatal to Moscow's 
venerable musical culture. But we will conclude with a 
firm hope that its defeat may be averted by some new 
unfathomable event. If the appearance of Mussorgski was 
possible in a country scarcely out of its musical teens, why 
should some other independent mind not steer it past the 
Scylla and Charybdis of Western classics and romantics! 











A WHALING CRUISE IN THE SEA FOX 
By S. C. THOMPSON 


N May, 1865, we sailed from New Bedford in the bark 
Sea Fox for a two years’ cruise in the Atlantic and 
Indian oceans. “‘The old man,” as the sailors called 
the captain, was named Allen. He was middle-aged 
with a pleasant face and gentle manner. Most of the officers 
were New Englanders; but before the mast were men from 
England, New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Georgia, 
and Louisiana, and about a dozen Portuguese from the 
Azores and the Cape Verde Islands. A few of us were “green 
hands.” 

Mark Twain told of a college student who went to sea 
for his health. The first night he was ordered aloft, and he 
started up the rigging with a lantern and an umbrella. I 
might almost have been that student in my ignorance of 
sailing and whaling when I shipped in The Sea Fox. The first 
day we were divided into watches and boat-crews. I was put 
into the starboard watch and the first mate’s boat. We went 
out with a strong wind. The first watch of the first night the 
second mate came forward and said: “One of you green 
hands go aft and learn to steer.” As I was the only green hand 
not green with seasickness, I went and stood on the lee side 
of the able seaman who was steering. He said: ‘Watch that 
black line in the compass. We are steering by that.” I after- 
ward learned that I watched the wrong line. I was terribly 
sleepy. My first hardship was keeping awake at night, till I 
got accustomed to it. Half the men were on deck night and 
day. The first night I also took a look-out, sitting with 
another man for two hours on the foreyard, for the bow was 
then diving into the billows. 
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We soon began to lower boats, row, and sail for practice, 
We killed some blackfish about the size of elephants. Ev ery 
day at dawn there went up to the roy al yards three men — g 
mate and boat-steerer at the main, and a forward hand at 
the fore, taking turns as at the wheel. Seamen are considered 
far-sighted; whalers should be more so than others, for each 
one must take his turn and search for hours with his eyes 
every mile of the sea all around the horizon for whales. [ Up 
aloft when sailing on the wind, the mast leans over the sea: 
when the hull is rolling only a few feet, the mast swings 
through a great arc, jerking a man back and forth. That is 
how many are slung overboard while reefing or furling sail. 
“One hand for the owners and one for yourself”’ is a pru- 
dential saying among sailors. A new sailor is careful and 
conscious of every move; when climbing, he “squeezes the 
tar,” as they say, out. of the standing rigging. 

When a whale “‘breaches’’ — that is, comes up high and 
falls flat on the water—the spray can be seen a great 
distance. So, too, when he “turns flukes’’ — that is, rises and 
curves down, throwing his tail high in the air to give him 
momentum for a deep dive. But it is generally by his “blow. 
ing”’ that he shows where and what kind of a whale he \s. 
The blowing of the “right” whale is a double stream upward 
spout. The sperm whale sends out a bushy spray, rounding 
over a little forward, and at even intervals. He spouts a 
while and goes down. The sailor that “raises a whale’ 
that is, discovers him — calls out: “there he breaches” or 

“goes flukes” or “blows”; swelling or lengthening the 
sound to show the size and time of the blow. ‘‘ Where away? 
answers the officer on deck. ‘‘Two points off the lee bow’’— 
or “about four miles off” — or whatever it may be. If the 
whale is near, the watch below is called and crews get ready 
to lower the boats. If near, also the main yards are backed s0 
as not to allow the ship to go too far off, or too near and 
frighten or “galley” the whale. 


American whaling boats in which the chase is made, have 
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long been widely known for speed and buoyancy; both their 
ends are alike and sharp. The steering oar, used instead of 
a rudder, is large and swings the boat around quickly. The 


| men are trained to push or pull on the oar; and a boat can be 


moved like a shuttle when a whale is being lanced, and fins 
and flukes are slashing about. 

In two tubs are coiled the lines, several hundred feet 
long, nearly an inch in diameter, made of long-picked 
manilla, so strong that they will stretch to half their size 
without breaking. Getting the whale largely depends upon 
them. From the tub the line runs under the oars to a seasoned 
post in the stern, then over the oars to the bow, through the 
“chuck,” over a roller or ivory, and the end is fastened to a 
harpoon. A short additional line is added there for a second 
harpoon which is darted into the whale for security. Many 
think the harpoon is for killing the whale. It does not go deep 
enough, unless by chance and in a calf. The harpoon cross or 
“gill” draws out to the tough blubber. Its purpose is to 
fasten to the whale quickly before he can get away. A bomb 
lance is sometimes shot into a very difficult whale, but most 
of the killing is done by the lance. This has a flat tulip- 
shaped head sharp all around the edge so as to pull out 
easily, with a shank twice as long as a harpoon. The lance 
has also a light wooden handle for piercing and a line for 
pulling back. The lance is aimed at the whale’s “life” — 
that is, under the fins. 

It is the duty of the boat-steerer or harpooner to keep the 
lances sharp, test the lines now and then, and always have a 
small supply of crackers and water in the boat, in case of 
being lost. The “‘aft”’ or “stroke” oarsman, my position, had 
to row, tend the sheet when sailing, and coil the rope in 
the stern as the men drew it in after the whale had drawn it 
out. The line takes several times the space it did in the tubs, 
having to be hurriedly coiled and in flakes so as not to kink or 
tangle when the whale goes down again. It is very risky when 
piled above the knees. When the whale is going down, if 
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head, limb, or paddle gets caught, a man or the whole boat 
may go down. The men are careful to keep their sheath 
knives sharp for cutting the rope in such an emergency. 

When the captain lowers with his boat, the ““shipkeeper” 
commands the few men left. The ship stands away from the 
whale, but not too far off. The keeper signals from the 
mast head the position of the whale if the boats lose sight of 
him. If very calm, the men “peak oars,” sit on the gun. 
wale, and use paddles so that the whale will not hear as they 
draw near. If there is a breeze, they always sail. Sometimes 
they sail and row both, and thus make good time. 

The aim is to come in on the whale’s quarter, so as not to 
be seen and yet be away from his tail. When drawing near, 
the officer at the steering oar calls out, “Stand by!” The 
harpooner, who is also “bow oar,” peaks his oar, stands up, 
leans his leg into a notch at the bow and grasps one of the 
harpoons. Soon the boat-steerer slews the boat away and 
calls, “Let him have it!” The harpooner darts both harpoons 
into the whale one after the other. The “aft man” lets go 
the sheet and the mast is taken down. The harpooner goes 
aft to the steering oar, and the officer goes forward to do the 
killing, and clears away one of the lances. 

The whale generally dives when struck; but the men 
keep the lines as taut as they dare, by turns around the 
loggerhead, while the boat is dragged at a terrible rate 
through the water. There is, of course, danger from the line 
piled loose in the stern while the boat is jerked and pitched 
about. It was my duty to pour water on the loggerhead when 
the line was set afire by friction. When the pull is down and 
forward at the same time, the boat makes a furrow several 
feet below the sea-level, passing along before the water has 
time to fall into the boat. At the bow will be a sheet of water 
as high as a man’s head. Then it is shut one’s eyes and bail 
boat. . 

Often when we had just tugged up to the whale again, 
he would have breathed sufficiently to go down again. Al 
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would have to be done over. The largest whale of our 
voyage kept the boat I was in all day at it, and we were a 
worn out crew when we got him killed. He would race away 
twenty miles or so and back again, sometimes out of sight 


Sof the ship. Once or twice he spouted blood; then clear 


water, and ran again, which is very unusual, as spouting 


| blood means that death is near. Just before death whales go 


round in a circle, then into a dying flurry, slashing and 


churning the sea, while boats slack line and keep away. 


When a whale goes so deep as to take up all the line, if 


} another boat is near enough, its line is fastened to the first. 


If not, the end is fastened to a small float or buoy into which 
is stuck a “waif,” that is a little flag on a pole. When the 
whale comes up, the waif will float and be seen. When a whale 
is killed and there is a chance to go after another, one of 


i these waifs is stuck on it. On rare occasions a boat will stay 
‘fast to an unkilled whale all night; but a length of line must 


be let out and kept taut till daylight. 
One afternoon when we were fast to a whale, another of 
the school came up, lifted us, and his hump made a hole in 


s our boat. We cut the line, lashed the oars flat across the boat, 


and sat under the water, the buoyancy keeping our heads 
above. The waves were high and we breathed between them. 
We waved a waif as a signal and waited. It breezed up more 
towards dark. Finally the second mate’s boat, going to the 
ship in the distance, saw our waif and came to our rescue. 

Sailing and whaling both have their dangers, doubled in 
rough weather, when the boats are pitched back and forth 
amid lines and sharp instruments. Most of the accidents are 
trom whales slashing about in pain or fright. But a cow will 
stand by and fight if her calf is harpooned, or a fighting bull, 
it harpooned, will butt or chew anything he sees. 

After the whale is killed, if there is a dead calm all the 
boats have to unite and tow the carcass to the ship — slow 
work. Usually the ship sails to the whale. A large chain 
with a ring-end is noosed around the small part next the tail, 
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the other end of the chain being carried through a hole in the 
ship’s bow and fastened on deck. The whale floats alongside 
head aft. Then comes the process of “cutting in.’ Except in in 
the head, all the oil is in the outside blubber or skin which js 
from three to fifteen inches thick and contains no flesh or 
blood. At the bow of the whaler is a windlass, worked like ay 
old-fashioned fire engine, by which the anchor is raised and 
by this the blubber as it is peeled from the whale is hoisted 
aboard ship. Most of the men man the windlass and have 
long spells at it with lots of chanting — “shantying”’ — they 
call it: “Heave oh!”; “Old Santy Anna”; “Bound away on 
the wild Atlantic,” and so on. 

After the last “blanket piece” has been hauled up, 
the carcass of the whale is floated away surrounded by 
feasting sharks. The “blanket pieces” are cut into “horse 
pieces” about six inches wide and two feet long. These 
“horse pieces”’ are run through a mincing machine which cuts 
them nearly through into half inch slices. A brick furnace is 
anchored to the deck. It contains big pots in which the oil 
is tried out. The whale’s head is now floated to the gangway; 
both tackles are hooked to it, one on each side, and it is 
heaved a little higher out of the water. The men stand in the 
main shrouds, one above another, and jam a long pole with 
a strong bucket on the end, down into the “‘case,” and 
draw up the pure spermaceti — as much as fifteen or twenty 
barrels in the head of a large whale. The oil is then put into 
casks holding as much as twelve barrels, which are kept on 
deck, lashed to the bulwarks, to be watched for leaks and 
the final coopering. Finally the casks are stowed below, 
and the ship is scrubbed and scrubbed. 

In some parts the birds show great interest in whaling, 
and get the news as if by telegraph. Thus the great con- 
dors are caught when they come down into an enclosure 
baited with a carcass of beef. Some of the sea birds are 
fourteen feet from tip to tip. The albatross and gannets fly 
incredible distances in a short time. The voice of the gannet 
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or booby is not sweet. A fellow held one in the forecastle 
gangway to hear the watch below swear. Once what I 
suppose was a monkey-faced owl sat near me for some time 


» on the royal yard. A flying fox was shot and stuffed by our 
| third mate when we were in the middle of the Indian Ocean. 


We cruised a while in the western Atlantic, then in the 


' two “forties” — forty degrees east and forty west. We picked 
_ up a large buoy that had drifted from some port. Myriads of 


fish surrounded it; as seen from aloft, the water all around 
swarmed with them. We had all sail set, night and day, as we 


| were making a passage then. But they swam along with us, 
| their tails on the wiggle every second for several weeks. 


When we passed between two ships, part of the fish left us, 


but the rest kept with us till we got to Fayal in the Azores. 


Here we put ashore what oil we had already taken to be 
sent home. The channel was rough as we hoisted and lowered 
the big casks into the lighter, the vessels rolling and pitching. 


§ The Portuguese roustabouts on the lighter were eager for 


tobacco. One of our seamen handed one of them a bit. He 
reached for it, shaved up some with his sheath knife, took 
out and cut a cornhusk, rolled a cigarette, took out a flint and 
steel and struck a light, mid the wind and pitching — all with 
a minimum of interruption in his work that was wonderful. 

From the Azores we sailed south and east. One morning 
some of the men were leaning over the railing discussing an 
island that they said we were near. I looked a long time and 
could not see it. ““Why it’s right here near to!” they said. 
Then one of them at my side looked in my face and said: 
“Look up higher!”’ I did so, and there it was; a great moun- 
tain in the sky. 

We went in to Annobon for wood and water. This is 
a picturesque, volcanic island in the gulf of Guinea. The 
great historic events of Annobon are the visits of a man-of- 
War or a whaler once in two or three years. After every 
twelve ships come, the people have a new king. The official 
ideas are taken from the ships. Instead of a prime minister, 
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they have the king’s first and second mates. Instead of the 
lord high admiral, they have the king’s boat-steerer. 

The Spaniards once had a mission there, but left on 
account of the climate, I was told. I saw there a Spanish 
Bible of about 1730. Pointing to a kind of hut, a native said: 
“Me firs’ mate dat church!” 

When a ship is sighted, everything else seems forgotten. 
The aristocracy put on whatever clothes they have got from 
previous ships, or have inherited. It is generally one garment 
or part of one. The king’s clothes seemed to be a burlesque 
or negro minstrel suit and were much too short for the 
ruler at the time of our visit. Several kings had inherited the 
beaver hat, which was collapsed like a concertina. An old 
umbrella completed the regalia. The chamberlain, or most 
officious man, was just in shirt tail. 

Miles before we came to anchor, the people swarmed 
around us in dug-out canoes. As we came along they leaped 
up to the chains, fastened their canoe lines, and climbed 
aboard. In the crowd some canoes collapsed, but in a jiffy 
they were righted up, bailed out, the men jumped in and 
paddled after us. The purpose of their first rush was to “git 
chum.” If you chose one of them as your “chum,” he would 
throw some beads over your neck, and while the ship was 
there, he would bring you fruit, eggs, and so on. In return 
you could give him whatever you liked, any old garment, a 
trinket, or some tobacco. When you were ashore, he was your 
host and lionized you. 

I was at the wheel, and the officer getting the anchor 
ready had to have several men pass his orders. There was @ 
great bawling out of every command by the natives, and 
numbers would buckle to every rope the sailors pulled, over- 
doing it to show their good will. Another custom was for the 
natives to stick to the name given them by sailors and to tell 
it at the first meeting; they had such names as John Bull, 
Young America, Bull Head, Jim Crow, Lilly White, Tony 
Tarbucket, and so on. 
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“Goin’ to make a trade” was the good news the natives 
passed around one day. They crowded on deck. An officer 
took some plug tobacco, and for a piece as big as his thumb, 
they would sell a bunch of bananas or plantains, a basket of 
oranges or eggs, a bag of cocoanuts, till the ship looked like 
a wholesale fruit store. No kind of money was of any use 
there. Tobacco seems to be the most universal medium with 
the outlying tribes. A cask of mouldy whale “‘scraps”’ saved 
from the last trying-out for this purpose, was eagerly bought 
by the natives. They ventured far out in their canoes, some 
with “out-riggers.” There is no sheltered port there. One 
day I saw eighteen of our men capsize in a boat while 
landing. When we landed for shore-leave, the beach was 
black with people. If one of us looked at a child it generally 
cried. As I sat by my “chum’s” hut, a young woman passed 
by at intervals carrying water. She would look at me, throw 
back her head, and laugh convulsively; simply because I 
had a white skin and wore clothes, and she had a black skin 
and did not wear clothes. 

We sailed next for the Southern Ocean, and were soon 
familiar with such constellations as the Magellanic Clouds 
and the Southern Cross. I bought a copy of Bowditch’s 
“Navigator” and studied it. The trigonometry was a great 
help to me later when passing mathematics for college. 
There were a few novels which we exchanged with other 
ships. Sometimes I read aloud a Portuguese Bible, and our 
Portuguese would say: “Sim, sim, esta bom.” Some of these 
knew so little English at first that it was safer to direct them 
in Portuguese in times of hurry or danger. So most of us 
learned something of it. Our captain had some solid books, 
mostly standard histories, that I devoured. 

The sea is not so monotonous as some might suppose who 
have never seen it, or only from a floating hotel during a few 
days’, perhaps seasick, passage. Few think of the fact that 
there is more life in the deep than anywhere else. Creatures 
there have always used electric light. But even to ordinary 
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eyes there is variety. Those in the small vessels best realize 
how the “ waves mount to the heavens”’ and “go down to the 
depths,” and are best able to study all the color and variety 
in the waters. In the shallows are coral forests and curious 
and colored fish; on the deep are birds that live on the wing 
and wave, and dive for their food. As to color, some have 
seen the water like milk over certain sand-reefs at night in 
the Indian Ocean. Sometimes at night one seems to be sailing 
through ink. There is the great white way of the low silver 
moon shimmering over little waves; and the street of 

hosphoric fire stirred up by the ship and winds. In the day 
all colors, shades, hues, and tones of the sky are reflected. 
Often at morning I have seen the sea like a sea of blood 
mingled with fire, such as no doubt St. John saw on the 
Aegean from the Isle of Patmos. 

We saw multitudes of flying-fish in schools. Sometimes 
they would strike something and drop on deck. From aloft | 
often watched a pilot fish, so named because it seems to be 
piloting or guiding a shark. It would swim just in front of the 
shark’s nose. Now and then a shark would change its course, 
and the “pilot’’ would hurry and get in front again. (It 
reminded me of some of the pilots of the ship-of-state.) It 
would be more scientific to call it the pie-counter or pork- 
barrel fish. We caught a diamond-fish as big as a barn-door, 
with flat, elastic body. A ball of it would rebound better than 
rubber. In a day or two the piece would shrivel to shreds. A 
certain part of the body was tender and tasted just like 
lobster. We often ate porpoise meat chopped and seasoned 
like sausage. 

In midsummer (our northern winter) we sighted Table 
Mountain. We went through Mozambique Channel — about 
nine hundred miles long and half as wide — in the rainy 
season, and it took us about a month. Saw scores of water- 
spouts there. At the north end are the Comoro Islands, a 
volcanic and fertile group, some six thousand feet high. We 
dropped anchor at Johanna or Anjuan, the main port and 
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capital. It is a walled town, the front on the beach and the 
back against the cliff. Against the inside of the back-wall 
is a stone stairway. At the landing, the climber turns to 
the back of the wall and ascends another flight, walled on 
each side, up the hill. At the top he goes through a gate, turns 
to the right and goes around a castle or fort, walking on an 
ascending walled porch or terrace, round to the starting 
place, only higher. There he enters a door and goes the other 
way round to another and higher enclosure, and so on to the 
inner citadel. I heard that Captain Kidd built or used this 
stronghold. The whale-ship Lancer was there when we were 
there the first time. Some of their crew started down the 
ipper steps, and one of them got to going too fast. He veered 
to the wall, could not stop, but pitched and rolled all the way 
down and stopped just short of falling from the city wall to 
the street below. His face and head were a mass of black and 
blue swellings, but he recovered. 

As in other old tropical towns, the buildings were of 
stone and the streets only a few feet wide. That helps to keep 
the air cool as in a cave. The men were mostly in white 
linen, fez, and turban. The ruling class were Arabs, with 
delicate hands and features. Many sat on ledges at the 
street-side. Some played a game using a board with rows of 
holes like the bottom of teacups. Into these holes they drop 
small marbles or nutshells, scooping them up from one hole 
and distributing them along in the other holes with great 
rapidity. They chewed betel nut. From an ornate case they 
would take out a piece of the nut, a bit of leaf, and a pinch of 

ime from a kind of silver pill box. 

The people were zealous Mohammedans and proselyters, 

of which I may give two examples: 

An American sailor deserted his ship there. They put 
him in prison naked because he refused to be converted. The 
commander of an American man-of-war heard of it, went 
there and demanded the man. The Sultan refused til they 
threw some shells over the city and knocked a bit of the 
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citadel down. A native told me: “Manny war come; put 
anchor close town; tell Kling [the King] give up man. Kling 
say: ‘No.’ Ship shoot — break town. Women all kly and go 
bush [cry and run into the country]. Men go hold Kling’s 
knees and say: ‘Let all go board and kill men a wars.’ Kling 
say: ‘That no good job.’ Then he give up man and plenty 
pay.” 

Five times a day the muezzin in the minaret would face 
towards Mecca, stop his ears, close his eyes and call out: 
“Allah, il Allah, al Allah, ik beer’’ — or something like that, 
The street merchant, sitting in the midst of the passing 
crowd, got on his mat and prayed. The men of leisure would 
come, wash face, arms, feet, and ankles, leave their sandals 
in a long row, and enter the mosque. Therz they stood in a 
row, and led by a Nazir in a niche repeated prayers in 
various positions; heads up, heads bowed, upper body bowed, 
kneeling, sitting, and foreheads bowed to the floor. Then 
slaves, having followed, bring Korans to their masters who 
place them on low racks on the floor, and sitting or reclining 
on mats, discuss passages. I usually stayed outside to save 
trouble of taking off shoes and socks. Ignorant of the rule, a 
crowd of our men were hustled out with horrified exclama- 
tions. Now and then a passer-by would say: ‘“‘Come John, 
go pray; you no pray? What for you no pray?” One said to 
me: ‘You blieve Abram?” I said: “‘Yes.”’ “You blieve 
Moses?” And so on with Christ and Mohammet. To the 
last I said: ‘Yes, I believe there was a Mohammet.” 
Without marking the distinction, he concluded: “ You make 
vary good mussulman,” and hurried on. One day this man, 
who, I was told, was the Sultan’s brother, asked me to walk 
with him. We went to his grove outside the north wall. A 
slave, with a hoop around his body, and his feet against a tal 
cocoanut tree, climbed to the top where sprouts had been 
tapped and cocoanut shells hung beneath. One he brought 
down to us. It contained a sweet, fermenting, slightly 
intoxicating juice. Later, he said to me: “You leave ship - 
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hide here when it sails. Plenty trouble on ship. Whale 
break you. You stay here, have house, plenty slave, plenty 
wife,” and I forget how much silver money from the Sultan, 
to be increased by other gifts. 

At another time the Sultan’s nephew, a mere youth, who 
was going to be married, took me to the house to show me 
the wedding clothes. After banging and calling loudly at the 
front door to let the women know that a strange man was 
coming so they might get out of sight, we went in. He showed 
me some richly-bound Korans. A slave laid one against his 
breast and gesticulated to me. The master explained: “He 
say you take Koran, go fight, you no can be kill.”” He opened 
a chest and showed me his and the bride’s wedding-suits. 
His was the native dress-suit. Over the long white linen 
robe was a sash in which was stuck a broad, bent, tapering 
dagger with ornate hilt and scabbard; a zouave jacket 
needle-worked; a fez and gaudy tartan; a colored broadcloth 
outer-coat reaching nearly to the feet, and gilt cords along 
the seams with branching designs. Lastly there was a sword 
hung by a loop from the shoulder. 

Some of us were dining with a native official. The cabin 
boy of the ship Lancer ran out to see something. An old Arab 
shook his head. “That boy too young. He eat pork. Drinks 
rum.” One asked our cooper: ““ You got wife home?” “Yes.” 
“Good wife?” “Yes.” “How much you lick em?” “Don’t 
lick her at all.”” “How? No lick em? No good wife.” 
And he shook his head with incredulity. I saw school children 
with broad lettered paddles instead of books. 

Someone remarked how chummy our captain was with the 
chief Arabs. “They are free masons,” said one of the old men. 
No doubt our safety and trading was largely helped by that 
lact in some of those fanatical places. Bullocks — the sacred 
cattle of India — had humps on the back. We brought one 
aboard, but in port had to have it butchered by the mussul- 
men and with a certain prescribed rite. We got a supply of 
excellent native, light brown, granulated sugar. For the rest 
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of the voyage we had unlimited pure Mocha coffee. Instead 
of potatoes we used taro-root. A bit as big as a pea, chewed 
raw, will make your mouth and throat feel as if they were 
filled with hot tacks. It requires more boiling than potatoes, 
but I liked it better. On some of the islands we gathered 
luscious pawpaws and other fruit, and giant purslane for 
greens. 

At some seasons birds are so thick on some of the islands 
as to look like a low cloud from a distance. We had more 
eggs than we could use. We could hardly move without 
stepping on a nest. The birds were tamer than chickens — 
just squawked at us if we pushed them away. In some parts 
of the ocean, they are so numerous that the tribes take 
turns in using the same islands at nesting seasons. 

We caught turtles weighing several hundred pounds, near 
the islands. From the boat we used a turtle-iron, a half inch 
square iron, pointed and fastened to a pole and line. Some. 
times a boat-crew would go ashore at night, when the 
females go to lay their eggs, and turn them on their backs, 
and go after them next day. We could keep them alive a long 
time in the blubber-tubs, changing the water now and then. 
From them we made steaks and stews. But most relished 
were the eggs; as many as two buckets full from one large 
turtle. They were about the size of the yolks of hens’ eggs. 
In Mahe there was a large fenced-in lake with live turtles 
like a stockyard. When a ship begins to fill with oil, as in our 
case, economy is no object and the food is more varied. 

Mongooses look like something between a cat and a 
monkey. At Anjuan six or eight of our men got them, 
thinking that they would make amusing pets. But never a 
move or a sound would they make till after dark. Then one 
of them would give a screaky grunt, and the others would 
respond, and shoes and sailor-words would fly in their 
direction. In a few days they all disappeared. Like Mac- 
beth, they murdered sleep. But they are the best snake 
murderers in the world. A monster snake that would rejoice 
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1o seize a great beast will tremble at the sight of a mongoose. 
It dodges the strokes of the snake, and at last fastens to the 
back of his neck and cuts his spinal cord. 

After taking a good many whales, we went to the Sey- 
chelles Isles, about the centre of the Indian Ocean. One of 
these is the only place in the world that produces the 

| “monkey cocoanut” —a double kidney-shaped nut much 
larger than a cocoanut. One tradition makes this the Garden 
of Eden, and that the forbidden fruit. Mahe is the main 
island, mountainous and fertile. Port Victoria is the capital. 
The place looked to me like a large picture: open airy houses, 
tropical trees and flowers. Except in front, the streets run 
round rocks as big as houses and wind up the mountain; 
and rivulets chatter night and day. The people speak French 
and English. Most are Creoles with some whites. There is a 
Church of England church and a larger Roman Catholic 
church. One day I observed an Arab interpreter who be- 
jonged to an English man-of-war in the harbor. He was on 
shore-leave, and was ordering his dinner. He took the live 
chicken that was to be cooked for him, put it on its back, a 
foot on each wing, cut off its head, called for water, washed 
and gave the fowl to the cook. Just then came by a long 
procession of girls, nuns, priests, singers and some men 
arrying on a platform a life-sized image of the Holy Virgin. 

Vhen all were passed, the Arab half-whispered to me: 
‘That men bladdy fool. That not God. Man make that”’ 

referring to the image). Then, pinching his wrist, said: 

“Man can’t make that” (human flesh), “how he goin’ make 
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Une of the police officers there was a Philadelphian, and 
ly mess-mate knew his people. He had gone to sea as the 
urest way of breaking off from dissipation. He was hand- 
me, polite, jovial, and witty, and on a lark he was a great 
pouter of Shakespeare. 

There was a British squadron much occupied in breaking 
p the Arab slave trade, and chasing their dowbs on the 
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coast of Africa and Arabia. To increase their zeal every sailor 
got a premium on every slave thus liberated. The vessel we 
most frequently fell in with was the flag-ship Highflyer 
Captain Paisley, whose father was port-admiral of Ports. 
mouth. A marine said to me: “When I see ye drop anchor. 
ses I, if ’ere ain’t that bloody waylor agin. So the war jp 
America is over. Well now, what was it all about? Wasn’: 
it because one side ’ad more cotton than the other?” 

Sometimes off Arabia at daybreak we would see a lot of 
dowbs. In a couple of hours they would disappear towards 
the coast. Being out of the trade routes, they took us fora 
warship. The Englishmen would tell us that at such and such 
times and places their cutters had reconnoitred all around 
us with muffled oars at night to find out who we were. | 
was told a tale about an American man-of-war’s men ashore 
on leave one night in Mahe. They said that the people were 
unaccommodating as to lodgings. So the sailors raised a cry 
of fire, and when the people ran out, the seamen went and 
got into their beds. At Mahe the warships anchored in the 
roadstead miles outside of us. On a calm night, when a 
launch-load of men was coming off from shore-leave, we 
could hear their string-bands a great distance over the 
water through a long crescendo till it passed us loudly, and 
then a long diminuendo into the distance. 

In the tropics there is much sleeping on deck. A lot of us 
became moon-blind by letting the moon shine in our faces 
while asleep. We could see nothing by artificial light. My 
blindness was soon over and I took the wheel at night for 
some men who were longer recovering, and they took some 
of my mast-heads in the day. 

When you cannot sleep, read, or talk, there is nothing to do 
but think. I made large draughts on memory; was astonished 
to find, for instance, that by keeping at it, I could recall 
thirty out of the thirty-two verses of Gray’s Elegy — about 
the first poem I ever appreciated. Early religious impres 
sions now got a chance to come-on-deck, so to speak. There 
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was no unnecessary work on Sundays, except when whaling. 
But during the two years I never saw any indication that 
anybody on board was religious. I had attended revivals, 
read such works as Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” and 
Pollok’s ““Course of Time,” feared and believed according 
to my light, wanted to be religious and join the Church. 
But I had ignored all that and wanted some mysterious, 
emotional experience as evidence of “conversion.” Not 
happening to fall in with any wise advice, I was doubtful of 
my duty. Then other things filled my mind, till at last came 
the lonely sea, and especially the mast-head. 

It was the old Greek myth of the Sphinx demanding the 
answer — religion or not. “I'll wait till the next mast-head. 
One more day.” Just at this time there came to my hand a 
Church of England Prayer Book, the first I ever saw. On 
the fly-leaf I wrote the names of four seamen that had it in 
turn. I was aboard ship in Kuria Muria Bay, Cape Merbat, 
Arabia. My idea of a church had been that it was a kind of 
elect household of saints in the misused sense of “the saints.” 
Both the fore-hold, where I retired for seclusion, and the 
mast-head were for a time a de profundis. I did not feel 
heroic. But I was embarrassed and bothered, kneeling to 
pray mid the sailors turning in to sleep at first. Some dis- 
cussed the novelty, but there was no intentional annoyance. 
The next time we went into Port Victoria, I went to the 
English church on Sunday. At the evening service I was 
baptized. 

Anchored near us here was a hull, broken-backed and 
jury-rigged, that had lost its load of cattle in a monsoon on 
the way to Mauritius. We went into Anjuan again, and 
along the Mozambique coast. Conspicuous at some places 
were boabib trees, said to be the largest trees and of im- 
mense age, though not tall like the California and Australian 
conifers. The bark was whitish and from a distance they 
looked not unlike rough towers. 

We went into Pemba Bay which is about twenty miles in 
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width with a narrow entrance. We anchored and took op 
wood from mango forests. The trees stand in the water a: 
high tide, and at low tide, the high roots on which the trees 
are perched, spread beneath umbrella-wise, and make the 
most impassable tangle. In those parts every stick of wood 
is barked and examined for centipedes. The report of one 
aboard ship is very unrestful. Natives brought us out some 
fresh shark-meat which we did not eat. They also brought a 
“white” monkey — almost white. It was young, and when 
the canoe left, cried after it as long as it could see it — stand. 
ing at the “monkey- rail,” by the way. Afterwards it would 
cry to follow its new master up aloft. It would look away of 
and suddenly snatch a sailor’s ditty-box and would pull the 
insides out of some of the cook’s loaves put out to cool, 
Once, after we had drunk up a big bucket of tea, we foun 
the cook’s old black pipe at the bottom. The monkey hai 
put it into the pot or the bucket. Some said they had noticed 
the fine flavor. 

Twice we were in Zanzibar, the chief port on the east coast 
of Africa, the greatest emporium of spices and ivory, 
the starting-point for interior expeditions. Arabs are ‘the 
dominant race, but there are whole streets of African and 
Asiatic tribes, with a sprinkling of European races. It was 
just ceasing to have a great slave trade, which the British 
were doing much to destroy. The English cathedral and 
schools stand on the site of the old slave-market. 

We did not cruise about Sokotra, below the mouth of the 
Red Sea. We heard that a whale boat, lost from its ship, had 
landed there and that the sailors had been killed. A naval 
commander heard of it, called at the chief ports and de- 
manded the surrender of everyone that took part in killing 
the whalers. About thirty were sent to the beach, and some 
marines slew them. The only way, it seemed, to make It 
tolerably safe for civilized wayfarers in such regions. 

Our most rapid whaling was off the southern coast of 
Arabia. This coast, the edge of a lofty desert, is seven 0 
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eight thousand feet high for seven or eight hundred miles. 
The absence of peaks makes it look like a bank, and the 
valleys like gullies, making it very deceptive at a distance. 
One may sail towards it for a long time and be surprised to 
find it is still far away. 

Travellers associate tropical Africa with the smell of 
cocoanut oil, and Zanzibar with various perfumes. Even the 
poorest wear strings of cloves. Some of the richest have large 
fragrant beads composed of ambergris and some hardened 
sum. Ambergris is also burned as incense in rich mosques, 

F and is used, though rarely, in medical prescriptions. 

From ancient times ambergris, used elsewhere for very 
costly perfumes, has been found in the sand of some shores, 
chiely Arabian. Mistaken explanations were given of its 
origin until a whaler chanced to find it in a sperm whale. It 
isa gum that grows in the digestive organs of a whale and 
eventually kills it. When the sailors get to that part of a 
whale in “cutting in,” one of the spaders churns the spade 
deep to see if there is anything solid. Few, even among 
whalers ever find it. Our captain had found it; and describing 
it to the first mate one evening, when I was at the wheel, 
said: “It is about the color of that door knob.” The knob 
was a mottled brown. 

Right after this (I think in the next whale), we found a 
pound or two. That was on the coast of Arabia. Shortly 
aiterwards we killed ten whales in one day, mostly small 
ones. One of the poorest of these contained ambergris. Its 
blubber was thin and wrinkled. Embedded in the ambergris 
were what looked like the beaks of parrots. These were parts 

t squids, the chief food of sperm whales. A passage was cut 

own into the whale, and a man, suspended to a rope, was 
owered, also a large bucket on a rope. All hands hung over 
the railing and gave a cheer for every lump that was drawn 

p. For it added to the pay. Our only wages, by the way, were 
certain share of all that was taken in the voyage; for the 

aptain, one-seventh; for a green hand one two-hundredth 
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“lay” as it was called. The captain sold the ambergris to 
the Sultan of Zanzibar for $10,300. The money was in silver 
coins in canvas bags. 

At this time a drama was being acted in Zanzibar. It 
began in high life in a double sense. Right under the equator 
the roof is pleasant at night. On top of the palace and ad. 
joining roofs, the Sultan’s sister had had meetings with the 
German Consul. The Sultan shut her up in prison. The 
orthodox said she should be executed. But places like Zanzi- 
bar are more tolerant than the more secluded parts of Islam. 
While he hesitated, some English marines went ashore one 
night, forced the prison, and took the Princess off to Aden. 
That aroused the faithful, and when we were there they were 
fearing that five-hundred dowbs of armed men would come 
from Arabia and massacre the infidels, and kill or depose the 
Sultan. So the English squadron had come to protect them. 
I heard no more about it till seven years later, when the 
Bishop of Zanzibar told me that the Consul joined the 
lady, and they were married at Marseilles. They went to 
Germany, and reared a family of children, and were highly 
respected. Long after, I came across a book written by her, 
describing the life of a Mohammedan princess. 

In the spring of 1867 our casks were full of oil and we 
started home. Because of ocean streams, vessels going east 
pass near the Cape of Good Hope, and coming west, go far 
south. We had two gales going, and six, great and small, 
returning. The Bay of Biscay, Cape Horn, and the Cape o! 
Good Hope are noted for the highest waves at times. There 
is nothing to interrupt the sweep of cold wind from the South 
Pole to the warm continents. A long, wide gale has time to 
pile the waves high, and there is a succession of long, straight, 
steep ridges and valleys. Ordinarily vessels are lifted awa) 
up and let down deep with great sweeps and rolls. I recall 
standing night-watch in a quarter-boat hoisted as high as it 
would go — so wild were the breakers forward. Even there 
the swell would lift and shake the boat. The next instant 
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that side would be up in the air, and the other side 
logged. 

This side the Cape the SE trade-winds are a great help 
coming home. One night we stopped and lay to. At dawn, 
heavy clouds surrounded us. Soon they broke, and the 
heights of St. Helena appeared above and almost over us. 
We anchored close to Jamestown in deep water. There is no 
harbor. Sometimes a gale will come, and all the ships will 
drag anchor, and have to heave it and make sail. That used 
to be the chief stopping or at least reporting place for China 
and East India ships, before the Suez Canal changed all that. 
Jamestown is in a deep valley that widens at the beach. On 
one side towers the signal mountain and station at the top. 
On the other side of the town high up, are a flat, sloping 
parade-ground and barracks. It is several miles to the last 
by a winding road; but a flight of seven or eight hundred big 
steps, called “‘Ladder Hill,” takes you up from the town. 
| was told that most saileiee climb this — but only once. 
After coming down, the unusual strain on the back muscles 
puts them on their backs for two or three days. 

The day we sighted Block Island on our return voyage, we 
were going fast enough to reach New Bedford that evening. 
But suddenly a fog came up and delayed us about a week. 
“It will take a gale to clear it,” said an old seaman; and it 
did. A nor’wester rolled it back across the whole sky evenly 
like a curtain, and blew, so that we had to lie to under short 
sail, slowly drifting out to sea. Imagine our impatience to be 
home. In a day or two we could begin, and we crowded on 
sail after sail, and swept into New Bedford the same month 
we had sailed two years before. I was asked if I would ship 
again as boat-steerer, but declined. 
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MARK TWAIN 


Mark Twain’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY, WITH AN INTRODUCTION Sy ALBERT 
Bicetow Paine, 2 vols., Harper & Brothers. 


Tue charm of the book is its informality. The author lay abed and 
dictated to a stenographer whatever came into his head. The 
frontispiece represents him thus lying, clad in a rich dressing gown 
and reaching out his hand for a match or cigarette or something on 
the little table at his bedside. He seems to be having lots of fun. 
Indeed he says as much. “I hit upon the right way to do an Auto- 
biography. . . . It makes my labor amusement — mere amuse- 
ment, play, pastime, and wholly effortless.” And he explains the 
immethodical method upon which the book was written, as follows: 
“Start it at no particular time of your life; wander at your free will 
all over your life; talk only about the thing which interests you for 
the moment; drop it the moment its interest threatens to pale, and 
turn your talk upon the new and more interesting thing that has 
intruded itself into your mind meantime.” 

The result is, not so much an autobiography in the usual sense, 
as a loose bundle of reminiscences without regard to chronological 
sequence or to the relative importance of the incidents recalled. 
Some of these are world famous: the writing of General Grant's 
personal memoirs; the history of the Big Bonanza and the like. 
But much of the chronicle is of very small beer indeed, and thisis 
not the least amusing part. For the record of facts is accompanied 
by a running commentary, angry or humorous, but always delight- 
fully characteristic. For instance, the writer is obsessed by the 
“Morris incident” and returns to it again and again. He will not 
drop it: he hangs on to it with the tenacity of a bull dog or a snap- 
ping turtle, or the unwearying persistence of the hound chasing the 
coyote in a famous chapter of “Roughing It.” It was the case of 
certain Mrs. Morris who called at the White House seeking an 
interview with President Roosevelt. The President was busy and 
his private secretary — name of Barnes — refused to send in the 
lady’s card. She said she would wait, and sat around in the 
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anteroom until Barnes summoned two policemen who rushed her 
out screaming through the White House grounds, while a thought- 
ful negro picked up her feet as they were being dragged along the 
asphalt walk. 

The incident became almost a national issue. The President re- 
fused to apologize for the conduct of his secretary, although two 
members of his cabinet labored with him to do so. Mr. Sheppard of 
Texas introduced a resolution in the House of Representatives, 
calling for an investigation of the outrage. Senator Tillman of 
South Carolina denounced it in a fiery speech in the Senate. “‘I 
don’t like Tillman,” writes Mark Twain. “‘ His second cousin killed 
an editor, three years ago, without giving that editor a chance to de- 
fend himself. I recognize that it is almost always wise, and is often 
ina manner mecessary, to kill an editor, but I think that when a 
man is a United States Senator he ought to require his second cous- 
in to refrain as long as he can, and then do it in a handsome way, 
running some personal risk himself. I have not known Tillman to 
do many things that were greatly to his credit during his political 
life, but 1 am glad of the position which he has taken this time.” 
On the other hand, the autobiographer professes a strong personal 
liking for Roosevelt, but adds: “Washington wouldn’t call the 
police and throw a lady out over the fence! I don’t mean that 
Roosevelt would. I mean that Washington wouldn’t have any 
Barneses in his official family. It is the Roosevelts that have the 
Barneses around.” But the Morris incident did not end there. 
When the postmastership at Washington fell vacant, Mr. Roosevelt 
appointed Secretary Barnes to the position. The affair came up 
again in the Senate, where the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads started another investigation of the outrage and summoned 
eyewitnesses to appear. 

Mark Twain was always a champion. He stood up for Mrs. 
Morris as he had stood up for Joan of Arc and Harriet Westbrook. 
His reverence for womanhood was profound. The endurance, 
patience, devotion of good women filled him with amazement. 
Isnot that as good a religion as any other? That heroic and won- 
derful soul, Helen Keller, wrote to him: “You once told me you 
Were a pessimist, Mr. Clemens, but great men are usually mis- 
taken about themselves. You are an optimist.” 

Elsewhere in this book the author remarks that optimists and 
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pessimists are born, not made. It is true that a man’s temperament 
rather than his experience of good or evil fortune influences his 
valuation of life. There is enough of unhappiness in most men’s 
lives to justify a philosophy of negation: they endure disappoint. 
ments, humiliations, losses and bereavements, misfortunes of al! 
kinds, poverty, sickness, failure. But here was a man whose pros- 
perity was phenomenal. From the squalid conditions of his youth 
in the shabby little town of Hannibal, Missouri: from jobs as a 
Mississippi steamboat pilot, a silver miner in Virginia City, Ne. 
vada, a type-setter, reporter, and editor on various moribund news. 
papers in the Far West, he suddenly found himself after the publi- 
cation of “Innocents Abroad” acclaimed as the greatest of Ameri- 
can humorists. His writings enjoyed an enormous popularity. 
Each successive volume was a more sounding success than the 
last: “Tom Sawyer,” “Huckleberry Finn,” “A Connecticut Yan- 
kee,” “‘Puddinhead Wilson,” “Life on the Mississippi,” etc., etc. 
Literary criticism followed upon popular favor: Howells ranked 
him with Swift and Cervantes. He made and spent several fortunes. 
After the failure of Charles L. Webster &-Company, when he 
started off around the world to earn money with which to pay his 
debts, his lecture tour became a triumphant progress. He received 
$2,000 for a single lecture. He travelled and resided extensively 
and expensively in all the capitals of Europe, in Vienna, Paris, and 
London, where he consorted with the great ones of the earth. He 
rented a palace at Florence: he lodged luxuriously at the Schloss 
Hotel above Heidelberg. In America he had fine houses at Hart- 
ford, New York, and Redding, and fine intimacies with the lead- 
ing men of his day. 

Why should such a one have been a pessimist? But if we may 
trust hisown report of himself and the bitternessof his latest books, 
a pessimist he was as thoroughgoing as Thomas Hardy, a misan- 
thrope as thoroughgoing as Jonathan Swift. Men, in general, were 
poor creatures, mean, cowardly, envious, malicious. Life was to 
him, as to Macbeth, “‘a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.” The humorous point of view is no protection 
against this despair. Humorists are proverbially melancholy folk, 
and there is that well-known story about the clown Grimaldi. The 
beauty of the world is a partial compensation, and if Clemens had 
been more of a poet, he would have been less of a pessimist. He was 
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, poet now and then: he rendered the poetry of the Mississippi 
magnificently. Somewhere in his books is a marvellous description 
of an ice storm. But Wordsworth’s sense of the divine beauty of 
creation, the “joy in widest commonalty spread,” the thoughts too 
deep for tears that are ministered to us by “the meanest flower 
that blows”; Emerson’s elation while crossing a bare common, 
through snow puddles and under a cloudy sky, in the assurance 
that all is well with the world, all this is absent from Mark Twain. 

The only complete antidote to pessimism is religion. If you can 
believe that the power which supports the universe is a spirit of 
love and wisdom, that it is friendly to man and has design and 
purpose, then life will have a meaning for you. But this faith is 
hard to hold, for there is the ancient crux about the problem of evil. 
If God is all-powerful, then he is not good. If he is good, then‘he 
is not omnipotent, 

Fain would do all things well, but sometimes fails in strength. 


As the writer of this autobiography knew that it would not be 
printed till after his death, he was not ashamed to be confidential. 
His family life was very happy, and perhaps the pleasantest part of 
the book is the life of her papa which his little daughter Susy was 
composing, with its quaint spelling and its naive, serious style. 
Winning it is — and heartbreaking. 

Henry A. Beers 


A ROMANTIC PORTRAIT OF CONRAD 


Josera ConraD: A Persona REMEMBRANCE, dy Forp Mapox Forp, 
Little, Brown & Co. 


WaeTHer Joseph Conrad will or will not be fortunate in his official 
biographer depends to an extraordinary degree on the amount of 
skill and discretion with which the appointed memorialist ap- 
proaches the unofficial and unconventional biographical chapters 
which have been contributed since the novelist’s death by Mr. 
Ford Madox Ford. One need hardly explain at this time of day 
that Mr. Ford was once the Mr. Hueffer who was privileged to 
collaborate with Conrad in several works of fiction; it is therefore 
hitting and natural that he has undertaken his latest task rather as 
aromanticist than as one who is concerned with actualities. In- 
deed he tells us quite frankly in his preface that “this is a novel, 
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not a monograph; a portrait, not a narrative; for what it shall 
prove to be worth, a work of art, not a compilation.” That jt js 
also a work of imagination is something which even those who are 
most skeptical as to the truth of the portrait would have hesitated 
to suggest had not Mrs. Conrad and Mr. H. G. Wells definitely 
declared it so to be, in spite of Mr. Ford’s challenge — “as t 
the truth of the impression as a whole the writer believes that no 
man would care — or dare — to impugn it.” For our part, we are 
content to add simply that if Joseph Conrad requested, as Mr. 
Ford declares, a memorial absolutely different from the “usual 
official biography” — “for something human was to him dearer 
than the wealth of the Indies” — this request has certainly been 
attended to. Nothing so sensational has been written by one author 
about his intimate relationship with another author since Hogg 
perpetrated his “Life” of Shelley. 7 

It is more than twenty-five years since the Conrad-Hueffer 
association began. Conrad was introduced to Mr. Ford (then Mr. 
Hueffer) because, as we are now informed more than once (0 
modesty !), a joint-partnership with the “finest stylist in England” 
was regarded as the most profitable thing then possible to the 
comparative novice from Poland. 

Mr. Ford tries to be fair to himself, however, and he immedi- 
ately qualifies all this by describing how on the occasion of a verbal 
duel that he had later with Henley “that violent-mouthed per- 
sonality”’ remarked to him: “Who the hell are you? I never even 
heard your name!” or words to that effect. Not that one objects 
to any expression of vanity that Mr. Ford puts into his book. He 
is not the sort of man we get irritated by. Indeed he is extremely 
likeable; and when we come to the section that has really nothing 
to do with the case, in which he propounds and analyzes his theory 
of technique in the novel, we are really impressed by him. 

As for Joseph Conrad we learn that he hated the sea, hated 
writing, hated Russia; and on one occasion at least he hated his 
collaborator. It was in a railway carriage, and Mr. Ford had the 
temerity to interrupt him while he was writing. “Conrad’sface 
was most extraordinary,” as he looked up. “He sprang to his feet 
and straight at the writer’s throat.” An incident which is in keep- 
ing with our theory that we shall not understand Conrad unless we 
emphasize to ourselves that in him was a dash of the Asiatic. And 
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‘there are other passages to give the theory plausibility. Those who 
would reject it, or Mr. Ford’s support of it, must do so violently. 
But even they will admit the value of much that gives the book its 
distinctive worth. We are told, for example, that when Conrad 
talked in a sympathetic environment “‘he was like his ‘Mirror of 
the Sea.’ Indeed a great part of his ‘Mirror of the Sea’ was just 
like the talk which the writer took down in a shorthand of his own 
extemporizing, recalling to Conrad, who was then in a state of 
great depression, various passages of his own relating. . . .” In 
passages like this, and in a hundred fascinating snap-shots, we have 
Mr. Ford at his very best — so that, we are inclined to add, it 
matters little in the end whether that best be authentic biography 
or sheer romance, as long as it is the creation of the romanticist 
who also created “The Fifth Queen Crowned.” 
Tuomas Moutt 


PREHISTORIC MAN 


Human Oricins, dy Georce Grant MacCurpy, D. Appleton & Co. 
Fossi. Man 1n Spain, dy Huco Opermaler, franslated by CHRISTINE 
D. MattHew, Yale University Press. 

Since the opening of the present century a series of significant, in 
many cases wholly unexpected, discoveries have been made in 
western Europe, especially in France and Spain, which reveal 
human occupation and industry of a period moderately estimated 
by geologists at 500,000 years. In fact, some anthropologists be- 
lieve that Europe may have been the original centre in which man 
passed from the subhuman to the human stage. Meanwhile, dis- 
tinguished geologists and anatomists, as well as arithropologists 
and archaeologists, have united to throw a flood of light from differ- 
ent angles of their special training upon this most interesting and 
fascinating of biological problems — the ancestry and prehistory 
of man. Besides the greater investigators, a large number of lesser 
men have devoted their lives to intensive exploration, investiga- 
tion, and research, pouring forth a flood of briefer contributions 
and occasionally an outstanding great memoir, like those published 
by the Institut de Paléontologie Humaine under the patronage of 
the late Prince of Monaco. The resulting archaeological material 
Presents an embarras de richesse. The finest synthesis of these dis- 
coveries and results was the monumental work of Déchelette, 
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which in a clear and philosophic manner summed up our knowl. 
edge of prehistoric man to the year 1908. This gifted authority was 
one of the victims of the world war. Since Déchelette’s work ap- 
peared, discovery and research have multiplied several fold, and 
the need of a new and up-to-date synthesis of our knowledge js 
every day becoming more and more apparent. 

This need is very largely met in the two works before us — the 
‘“‘Human Origins” of Professor MacCurdy of Yale University, and 
the “Fossil Man in Spain” of Hugo Obermaier, Professor of Pre. 
historic Archaeology at the University of Madrid — each of which 
is a model of carefully prepared text, richly illustrated and anno. 
tated with the oldest as well as the most recent literature. 

The two-volume work of Professor MacCurdy opens with a full 
account of the hard series of battles through which the prehistory 
of man has been established as an essential part of human history 
and the discovery of the time-keeping methods from the Stone to 
the Iron Age as revealed by geology, palaeontology, and archae- 
ology. Then the author in successive chapters passes from the 
eolithic dawn of the Stone Age to the triumphant close of the 
Bronze Age which introduces us to the history of man in western 
Europe. While covering both the prehistoric and protohistoric 
periods, Professor MacCurdy is naturally strongest and clearest in 
those chapters which relate to his individual field of exploration 
and research, namely, from the Dawn Period to the close of the 
Old Stone Age. His treatment of the origins and of the evolution of 
the flint industry is authoritative, especially as it appears in the 
river deposits and caverns of France and the rich palaeolithic de- 
posits of Spain which he has personally investigated, to several of 
which he has devoted frequent visits and many years of hard labor. 
Thus we have a critical and up-to-date summary of the stages of 
discovery and development of the flint industry, and of the intro- 
duction and gradual development and perfection of bone imple- 
ments. A great many of the known industrial deposits are listed, 
not only in France but in all the countries of western Europe and 
also in Russia as far east as Siberia. The reader is left in some 
doubt as to the human or natural-pressure origin of the eoliths o! 
Tertiary time; while clearly tracing the history of discovery and 
presenting most of the evidence, the author does not give us his 
own final judgment but submits the evidence and leaves us to form 
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our own opinion. It is indeed difficult to form a scientific judgment 
in this much discussed and debatable field of eolithic flint working 
during the Age of Mammals, which according to some “ Eolitho- 
philes” would carry back the “prehuman” stage over a million 
years; it is only when we come to the very close of this age, in the 
pliocene of East Anglia, that we discover positive evidence of in- 
dubitable handiwork by man, and proofs of his early discovery of 
fire. From this dawn we follow in great detail the steps to the close 
of the Old Stone Age. 

As clearly demonstrated by Henri Breuil and Hugo Obermaier, 
the Azilian and Tardenoisian cultures which close this age, both in 
fint industry and in art, are invasions of industrial technique and 
artistic and religious concepts that have no antecedents in the Old 
Stone Age of northern Europe. Previous to this transition period 
there had been other invasions from the East, notably of the 
Cro-Magnon race of people and of the beautiful flint weapons 
known as Solutrean from their occurrence in the type station of 
Solutré. But no previous invasion had come with the sudden disap- 
pearance of prevalent types that characterized this new Azilio- 
Tardenoisian invasion from north Africa into southwestern Europe. 

In Professor Obermaier’s well-known work, translated from the 
Spanish under the title “Fossil Man in Spain,” we discover the 
sources of the character, the intelligence, the artistic and literary 
genius of the Iberians as extending far back into prehistoric times, 
when man lived in direct contact with Nature. 

As the natural bridge between Africa and Europe, Spain has 
enjoyed or suffered no less than nine great invasions from Africa on 
the south, and Europe on the north, as well as by sea. Four of 
these invasions occurred in the Old and New Stone Ages, and are 
treated exhaustively in this volume which practically closes with 
the first appearance of copper, in the Eneolithic phase. Beginning 
with Chapter VI, the unique and novel feature of this work is the 
masterly and critical treatment of the life, art, and industries of 
the Iberian Peninsula during the Glacial Epoch. Here Obermaier is 
on familiar ground, because from the time of his initial observa- 
tions and journeyings about fifteen years ago, he has been contin- 
uously on the Peninsula and in close touch with all the Spanish 
archaeologists, culminating in his election to the distinguished 
chair he now holds in Madrid. 
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The results of these recent explorations in Spain will be surpris. 
ing, especially to those who centre their ideas about prehistoric 
man chiefly in France. It appears that in Spain, as in France, there 
is a complete sequence of palaeolithic industries from the true 
Chellean period onwards. It is now believed that Chellean flint 
workers entered northern Europe through Spain. Again, from the 
region of Gafsa in southern Tunis, came the first southern invasion 
of people of Mediterranean race. Thus it is in the masterly treat- 
ment of this and other invasions and migrations, and in the presen. 
tation of the extraordinary silhouette art of the Spanish caverns 
and rock shelters, that the reader will find the greatest novelty and 
experience the greatest delight in Obermaier’s volume. 

The courage of The Hispanic Society in putting forth this beau- 
tiful and scholarly volume through the Yale Press will doubtless 
be rewarded by widespread appreciation, and we trust a compan- 
ion volume on the Neolithic, the Bronze, and the Iron Ages will 


soon be forthcoming. 
Henry FatrFieE_D Ossorn 


BOSWELL IN HIS LETTERS 


Letters OF JAMES BosweELl, edited by Cuauncey Brewster Tinker, 
2 vols., Oxford University Press. 


Wiru its nearly one hundred letters never before printed, Pro- 
fessor Tinker’s “Letters of James Boswell” is welcome both 
because it affords new biographical information and because it 
gathers together letters previously scattered among several 
different books. 

There is something still to be understood about Boswell —« 
statement true perhaps of every man, but supereminently true o/ 
Bozzy. How could such a man as he appeared to be, write such a 
book as he did write? To Walpole he was an ass, to Macaulay an 
inspired fool. But their judgments no longer obtain; as years have 
passed, men have grown further and further away from those 
ill-begotten opinions, as a glance through the quoted comments 
briefly set down in chronological order in the fourth volume 0! 
Moulton’s “Library of Literary Criticism” will clearly show. 
Many a biography has been written since Boswell’s death. Yet 
nor ass nor fool nor wise man has approached him as a biographer, 
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although there is his example to show how the thing should be 
done. Boswell is a phenomenal puzzle. One reads the letters with 
a hope of gaining a better understanding of the biographer. 

The man who wrote the “Life of Johnson” certainly had a 
genius. For Boswell’s Johnson is our Johnson. Ursa Major has 
become a pervasive tradition and in some degree remains a power. 
Every high-school boy encounters him and learns to admire, 
perhaps even love, him before he ever reads a thing the great 
Cham wrote. Without Boswell Johnson would, to be sure, be 
known to scholars, first as the author of the “Vanity of Human 
Wishes,” the “Rambler,” the “Lives of the Poets,” and other 
little read books, and second as a friend of Goldsmith, Garrick, 
and Burke. But Boswell has established him otherwise. Through 
Boswell he is to us an acquaintance of many moods but no tense, 
a figure of great mental and moral bulk, a literary dictator, a lord 
of converse, a centre around whom other men gather. 

So long as the world admires the book by which Boswell works 
his magic, it will desire a more intimate acquaintance with the 
book’s author. The strength in weakness of him will be an in- 
triguing puzzle not willingly to be put aside; for the world, next 
after eating, sleeping, and reproducing its kind, loves best of all 
things to try to solve puzzles. The hidden thing we should like to 
pluck into the light, if it is in the Letters, is not on the surface. 
On the surface of many of them are the vanity and other qualities 
Macaulay exacerbated. Yet Boswell knew himself pretty well. He 
could poke fun at himself. He was willing, like a greater and wiser 
Personage, to seem to be a fool — for a purpose. He had a great 
power to recollect emotion in tranquillity: “My Journal is stored 
with wit and wisdom; and my memory is filled with the recollec- 
tions of lively and affectionate feelings, which now, I think, yield 
me more satisfaction than at the time when they were first excited.” 
He knew his talent was for biography: “I have no pencil for visible 
objects. I can only paint the varieties of the mind, of /esprit.” 
There are intimations and suggestions that lift the veil a fraction, 
and much tempt the reader to speculation. 

The almost four hundred letters cover a period of thirty-seven 
years, from 1758, when Boswell was eighteen, to 1795, when he 
died at the age of fifty-five. They fall into three groups. Those 


Written before Boswell’s marriage reveal the ambitious young man 
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trying to find a place in the sun, flirting with women, travelling, 
studying, and seeking acquaintance with famous people. An inter. 
mediate group shows him, from his marriage to the death of his 
father, resident in Scotland and practising law there, but longing 
all the while to be in London. Letters of the third group, from 178) 
to the end, picture him a citizen of London, but barely so, a lawyer 
without clients, a politician without place, in difficulties with 
money matters, despondent and dissipated, but tenaciously at 
work upon his magnum opus. The most intimate were written to 
the Reverend William J. Temple, whose friendship lasted from 
schooldays to the end. Those to Malone, concerned with the prep- 
aration of the “Life of Johnson,” are the most interesting ones. 
The others, addressed to seventy-seven persons in all ranks of 
society, present many different aspects of the writer. 

Professor Tinker has done his work as editor so very satisfac- 
torily as to leave little to be desired. To a carefully reproduced 
text he has added quite adequate notes, a list of the recipients of 
the letters, and a good index. We wish he had pointed out more 
fully which letters are first printed here and what alterations may 
have been made in those printed previously, but it may appear 
almost ungrateful to ask for more when he has given so much. 
One lays the two volumes down with the sentiment expressed by 
Lord Hailes after reading Boswell’s “Account of Corsica,” “] 
am much entertained and instructed.” 


R. H. Grirritx 
OLNEY AND THE VENEZUELAN CRISIS 


RICHARD OLNEY AND HIS Pustic Service, dy Henry James, Hougt- 
ton Mifflin Co. 

A TIMELY addition to the sum of historical knowledge about the 
Cleveland administrations, lately furnished us through the labors 
of Professor McElroy, and the bestowal of that President’s papers 
upon the Congressional Library for safe-keeping, is now supple- 
mented by a useful “Life” of his Secretary of State from 1895 
until 1897, Richard Olney, and a promise that the material which 
its author, Mr. Henry James, has winnowed, will be placed in the 
same depositary. It is now and again said that “recent history 
may. be made as valuable, in suitable hands, as the writing about 
events of a more distant tirae. If disproof of such a theory wert 
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needful, here it is. To have attempted anything definitive in re- 
gard to Mr. Cleveland without such collections as these, which are 
now, or soon will be, thrown open to public use, would have been 
an adventure unworthy of the scholar’s hand. 

Mr. Olney’s reign over the State Department was not pro- 
longed. He had come to it, after the death of Mr. Gresham, from 
the Attorney-Generalship, where he was similarly engaged for but 
ashort time. Yet in the four years he was confronted with a num- 
ber of problems towards which it is important to know his atti- 
tude from an authoritative source: while he was Attorney-General, 
in connection with the Debs case, in Illinois, growing out of the 
Pullman strike, in which the Cleveland administration took so 
notably firm a position; and the proceedings leading up to the 
Supreme Court’s declaration that the income tax was unconstitu- 
tional; and, while Secretary of State, the reversal of the Harrison 
policy of annexing Hawaii, and, in particular, the Venezuelan 
boundary embroglio. 

It has not been thought that Olney ever could be regarded as 
having brought much distinction to the great office with which 
his name is attached, and Mr. James’s volume will not cause us to 
change our view on this point. The author makes it plain that he 
was an austere, if not a rather crabbed man. Yet it was a tincture 
of the hard and the dour which has made the Cleveland adminis- 
trations so good a national inheritance. It was the cross-grained 
quality of temper in them which usefully offset the amiable com- 
placency which had become the distinguishing mark of Republi- 
canism in the years following the Civil War. 

If there were doubt about it before, it is clear now how influen- 
tial a part Olney had in precipitating the Venezuelan crisis. 
Surely no more need be said in confirmation of his rather opinion- 
ated mind. How such a matter as the location of a boundary line 
ina South American state, over which we had no conceivable 
jurisdiction, except by way of the Monroe Doctrine, could have 
been converted into a subject on our part of an ultimatum to 
Great Britain, impugning her good faith and calling her to a war, 
if she did not meet our demands in instant haste, is more than 
tver difficult to comprehend after the experiences which the world 
has passed through in the last ten years. Whoever cculd so over- 
emphasize a small subject was wanting in a sense of proportion, 
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to say naught of the gaucherie evidenced in the choice of a method 
of bringing about the desired result. 

Mr. James is at some pains, though his heart we can believe is 
little in it, to justify Mr. Olney in this conjuncture. He suggests 
that it was an assertion of nationality which was good for the 
American soul, and that we came out of the dispute with the en- 
hanced respect of the world. But it is no light matter to inflame 
the minds and put passions into the hearts of the unthinking 
classes of the people, as was so rashly done in this instance, 
though it be done without individual malice and with no party 
object in view. On the latter points Olney can be absolved — it 
was solely the personal equation, so it seems, which, put in the 
balance, gave direction and shape to the national policy on this 


occasion. 
E.iis Paxson OBERHOLTZER 


THE PARADOX OF RELIGION 


Letrers AND Reticion, dy Joun Jay CuHapmMan, Aflantic Monthly 


Press. 
Tue Mopern Use or THE Brsie, dy Harry Emerson Fospic, 


Macmillan. 
RELIGION AND THE Minp oF To-Day, dy Josepx A. Letcuroy, D. 


Appleton & Co. 


Tue Mystery or Reuicion, 6y Everetr Dean Martin, Harper 


€3 Brothers. 


HisTorica.ty religion always appears either as the heroic con- 
quest of the actual world or as an adroit evasion of that world. 
We are accustomed to identify the former faith and practice with 
the West and the latter with the East. The witness of these four 
modern “evangelists,” who for the moment keep company in this 
criticism, suggests, however, the crudeness of these arbitrary 
geographical and racial distinctions, and the universality of the 
paradox. Religion is both a way of overcoming the world and o! 
escaping the world. 

Whether the spiritual struggle is worth while, whether its 
victories are substantial and permanent, depends primarily upon 
our attitude towards objective reality. Is there any objective 
reality by which consciousness is companioned, and to which a 
man can give himself with good conscience? Or is self-conscious 
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ness the only reality, condemned by the very nature of the case 
to naked loneliness, and must it try to make a heaven of that hell? 

If there are objective realities in the universe, like the rain of 
the Book of Job, that falls “‘on the earth where no man is; on the 
wilderness wherein there is no man,” have these realities any 
reference to man, can man enter into relations with them, and 
what is the nature of his judgment upon them, in so far as it is a 

| religious judgment? These are the questions which underlie all 
contemporary religious inquiry, and to which these volumes are 
addressed. 

Mr. Martin holds that “in the last analysis our judgments are 
aesthetic judgments.” Of this thesis John Jay Chapman’s book is 
one of the finest modern exemplars. Here is the spirit of Greece, 
not merely professing but practising its faith in universal beauty. 
He seeks beauty as reality and finds in it what the religionist 
always finds in the divine object — the secret source of life’s 
power. Whether he writes of the “Story and Sayings of Jesus,” or 
of a Bach fugue, or of a bit of mediaeval iron-work, or of the 


bly saints and martyrs of modern medicine, his artist’s vision of the 
world is an unfailing source of spiritual insight. Joy breathes from 
Ck : , 
' B® these pages as the experience of the lover of beauty matched with 
D. the object of his desire. This is authentic religion, the religion of 
Plato’s “Symposium” still vital and altogether lovely. 
rper In his book on “The Modern Use of the Bible,”’ which contains 
the Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching, given at Yale in 1924, 
on- Dr. Fosdick has let us into his workshop and armory. He finds in 
rid. §§ the Protestant Bible, as re-interpreted by the free spirit, a store- 
ith MM house and arsenal of truth. He has become the gallant champion 
four feo! the liberty of prophesying in the American pulpit and with 
this @™punembittered heart has tasted that kind of martyrdom which 
rary fm Ccclesiasticism visits upon men of courage and of prophetic spirit. 
‘the i These pages give the layman, as well as the preacher, an insight 
dof fi to Dr. Fosdick’s vision of the objective to be won and the grand 
strategy to be pursued. 
r its Professor Leighton does not fear to prejudice his catholicity as 
xpon R* Philosopher by finding in Jesus “the high-water mark of ethical 
ctive [§*"d religious insight, thus far.” He brings to problems both ancient 
ich 2 $M" modern the spiritual motives and standards of Christ. His 


inquiry is always contemporary, even though his problem may be 
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of long standing, and he persuades us of the vitality of the “ming 
of Christ” as it re-addresses itself to such concerns as creeds, 
miracles, prayer, immortality, the state, and the like. 

It is in the last of these four books, however, that we feel the 
heavy and weary weight of a still unintelligible world. The first 
three chapters of Mr. Martin’s book are a fine apologia for 
mystery. The last chapter is one of the most tenderly and trench- 
antly written passages in contemporary letters, none the less 
splendid for its note of perplexity: “Are We Facing a Revival of 
Religion?” The answer is equivocal, “If ye will enquire, enquire 
ye: return, come.” 

The central portion of the book is a rather half-hearted attempt 
to explicate the mystery in the terms of the newer psychology. 
The various complexes are pressed a stage farther than conven. 
tional usage requires. But prophetically one seems to see the 
shades of (Edipus and Electra taking their places with the other 
protagonists of outworn theologies. They are the best we can do 
at the moment, to understand life. They are the tags which we 
give to our “escape-mechanism.” But the actual world is illusory, 
if not inhospitable, and self-consciousness is the only reality — an 
inner and “‘still desert of the Godhead,” as Tauler called it. Our 
theology is the refuge which we devise to save our fictions about 
ourselves. Some time we may be able to rid ourselves of this bag- 
gage of self-deception and become “‘self-owning men and women.” 

Wittarp L. Sperry 


DEBUSSY AND MODERN MUSIC 


Mopern Frencu Music, 46y Epwarp Bur.incaMeE Hit, Houghton 


Mifflin Co. 


CERTAIN outstanding facts in the twentieth-century progress of 
music give to Professor Edward Burlingame Hill’s “ Modern 
French Music” an immediate command of attention in the 
observant lover of the tonal art. France has been the leader in 
recent musical thought. Her musicians fathered the moderns 
movement in composition, and her. historians led the world 
musical research. Her scholars have enriched the world with books 
whose contents are of inestimable value. While German music has 
shown unmistakable signs of decadence and the majority of Ger- 
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4/ 


d man historians and critics have plodded patiently over the ancient 
highways, the French have apparently undergone a rejuvenation 
and their music has issued forth from the dull shadows of the con- 
ventionalized opera into the sunlit avenues of imagination. 
Professor Hill’s work traces the advance from the time when 
musical thought in France was dominated by the lyric pomposities 


h- of the Place de l’Opera to the day when the secret forces, long and 
ss Im slowly gathering strength and courage, broke from the bonds of 
of Mm custom and gave to the country a new school of instrumental 
re composers who were in turn succeeded by the contemporaneous 

illustrators of automobiles and locomotives. The supreme moment 
pt for France was the advent of the generation which dared to seek 
ry, Im for success outside the opera. For by adherence to approved pat- 
*. terns the music of the Gauls had lost its complexity of organism 


the MM and its physical vitality. It leaned heavily on the stage picture and 
her the voice of the celebrated singer. To make a good opera and gain 
do  apopular success was such a general ambition that a commentator 
we fm said of an orchestral composer, “This is a very talented man, but 
ry, fe why on earth does he write symphonies?” 
-an Professor Hill displays a fine discernment in his analysis of the 
Our Mm influence which carried the Parisian masters out of their house of 
out fe bondage. Many readers will be enlightened by his survey of the 
yag- fm contributions of Gounod and Chabrier to the swelling stream of 
en.” new thought, for to most American music lovers the one is the 
y composer of a hackneyed “‘ Faust” and the other of a much per- 
formed ““Espafia.” The effect of the new literary movement, of 
which “L’Attaque du Moulin” was a significant product, is dis- 


cussed with insight and sympathy. Then having cleared his ground 









ghton BA by pointing out the characteristics of the earlier orchestral writers, 

BB author is ready to launch what may be regarded as the central 
ss of MMtext of his work: “‘ Without exaggeration one may assert that since 
. — of Berlioz the greatest genius in French music was Claude 
the eDussy.” 


ler in There is no attempt to belittle the art of other composers; but 
ernist MM rofessor Hill confidently pursues his purpose which is to show 
rid now French progress led towards Debussy and how he finally 


‘ared its path of the underbrush which had entangled the feet of 
usicians, From his time forward to the extraordinary instru- 
ental caprices of the so-called “Group of Six,” the march has 
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been so brilliantly illuminated by critical torchlight that the entire 
world has been its spectators. 

This history, compressed with remarkable tact and an exquisite 
sense of proportion into a single volume, is told in an absorbingly 
interesting manner. Professor Hill writes in a lucid and restfy| 
style which would make his book delightful reading even if his 
matter were of less moment. But the facts are of signal import in 
the development of musical art throughout the world. The volume 
is enriched with some excellent portraits and has a good working 
index which writers on music will welcome. . 


W. J. HENperson 


PROPHETS OF THE NEW RACE 


To-pay anD To-morrow Series: Tantatus dy F. C. S. Scuiuter: 
Icarus, 6y BerTRAND Russet; Daepatus, dy J. B. S. Harpaye; 
Narcissus, by Geratp Hearn; E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Tue Fruit or THe Famity Tree, dy AtBert Epwarp Wiccay, 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


RaRELY does a generation see more than a single stage in the 
development of a truly great idea. There are only a few such 


ideas — speech, the use of tools, the domestication of animals, 
agriculture, the smelting of ores, writing, the use of the wheel and 
of machinery, the use of artificial sources of power, monotheism, 
representative government, and a few others. In our day the 
science of biology has evolved an idea as great, perhaps, as the 
greatest of these. Not the conquest of bacteria and disease, al. 
though that ranks among the world’s great achievements, but the 
idea that by means of eugenics, man is to control not only the 
evolution of society, but of his own physiological self. 

In the development of every idea the first stage consists o! 
scientific investigation — quiet, unnoticed, often scorned because 
it is “visionary,” “unproved,” and “impractical.” Then comes 
violent controversy, wherein the upholders of the new views are 
called “inane,” “unscientific,” and “absurd.” If the idea is worth 
while, and if the world is ready for it, the next stage is marked by 
a rallying of many minds to spread the new truth abroad, and 
purge it of its weaknesses. That is where eugenics has arrived 


within a generation. 
In “ Daedalus, or Science and the Future” Dr. J. B. S. Haldane, 
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a student of the chemistry of life, has written an interesting little 
book which some people call “startling” and others “amusing.” 
His purpose is to make people sit up and take notice; his method 
is to make bold statements, which may or may not be true, and 
many of which he himself probably may not believe ten years 
hence. For example, by means of biochemistry “within the next 
century sugar and starch will be about as cheap as sawdust. . . . 
| should be inclined to allow 120 years, but not much more, before 
a completely satisfactory diet can be produced [chemically] on a 
commercial scale. . . . Agriculture will become a luxury.” 

His main thesis is that a “biological invention tends to begin 
as a perversion and end as a ritual.” The great biological inven- 
tions are six in number: the domestication of animals; of plants; 
and of fungi for the production of alcohol; the alteration in sexual 
selection so that more and more a woman’s face with its evidence 
as to mentality and health counts for more than anything else in 
attracting men; the power to control bacteria; and finally the 
scientific control of conception. The author’s ideas as to this last 
are summed up in an extravagant but suggestive parable of an 
ectogenetic and wholly impersonal method of producing babies. 
Thus reproduction will some day “be completely separated from 
sexual love,” and “‘mankind will be free in an altogether new 
sense.” We may well be skeptical as to whether Haldane has even 
remotely approached a correct prediction of the method by which 
reproduction and sexual love will be separated. Is not such an 
idea absurd? Who knows? “The thing that has not been is the 
thing that shall be.” 

But Bertrand Russell knows. He tells us all about it in a tiny 
book only two-thirds as large as that of Haldane. Just as Haldane 
represents the dreamer who is wrong in detail and right in princi- 
ple, so Russell is the practical man who is right in detail and wrong 
in principle. In “Icarus or the Future of Science” he typifies a 
vast body of people who miss the point of the eugenic movement. 
By elaborate arguments he shows the impossibility of limiting 
parenthood by law. Men of science, he says, “are prone to a type 
of fallacy which is common also in other directions. They imagine 
thet a reform inaugurated by men of science would be administered 
4’ men of science would wish, by men similar in outlook to those 
who have advocated it. . . . If we knew enough about heredity 
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to determine, within limits, what sort of population we would 
have, the matter would of course be in the hands of State officials, 
presumably elderly medical men. Whether they would really be 
preferable to Nature I do not feel sure. I suspect that they would 
breed a subservient population, convenient to rulers but incap- 
able of initiative.” 

All this is quite true. The only trouble is that no deep student 
of eugenics believes in any such crude and clumsy legislative 
programme as Russell suggests. Legislation is indeed needed to 
cut off the terrible supply of defectives and incompetents who 
now drag us down. That corresponds to the way in which the law 
shuts up thieves. But a community is honest mainly because the 
people are convinced that honesty is the best policy. It is a vol- 
untary matter. In similar fashion eugenics is gradually spreading 
a new ideal. A limited number of the finer parts of the community 
are already convinced that because they are physically, mentally, 
and spiritually well adapted to parenthood, they must have at 
least enough children to replace themselves, or else they are 
morally culpable. But the love of pleasure is growing, and with it 
the disinclination to be burdened with children. Here birth-con- 
trol finds its greatest ally, and it is bound to spread until it becomes 
universal among all save the stupid class who will be subject to 
laws preventing them from having children. 

The stage in which eugenics now finds itself has not only its 
prophets, both hopeful and pessimistic, but its ardent missior- 
aries. One of these, Dr. F. C. S. Schiller of Oxford, sets forth 
mild eugenic evangelism in “Tantalus, or the Future of Man.” 
What worries him is his conviction that physically and mentally 
the people of to-day are not equal to the ancient Cro-Magnons 
and Greeks. We are going from bad to worse. This being the case, 
says Dr. Schiller, we must do something. Eugenics is the only 
feasible plan that has not yet been tried. Nobody can tell what 
will happen, but let’s go ahead and try it. We can’t do worse than 
get rid of all the competent people, and welare doing that anyhow. 

Of course, there are still plenty of people to take an opposite 
view. One is Mr. Gerald Heard. In “‘ Narcissus: An Anatomy ¢! 
Clothes,” which is a little difficult to understand, he tells us that 
“evolution is going on no longer in but around the man, and the 
faster because working in a less resistant medium.” Evolutionary 
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Force —he spells it with a capital — “is ceasing to work upon 
man because it can now work through him. He has become its 
medium rather than its material.” Among the forces that are 
working “around” man, none is more potent than clothing. He 
thinks that clothes are one of the greatest agencies in man’s social 
evolution, both past and future. Perhaps this is true, but inasmuch 
as the author ends with a highly developed joke about automobile 
clothes made to fit the lines of the latest model of car, we fear that 
the reader will not take him very seriously. 

Having now become peevish over fine-spun theories, the reader 
who would really know something of this great new idea of eugen- 
ics will turn with great pleasure to “The Fruit of the Family 
Tree” by Albert E. Wiggam. It does for eugenics somewhat the 
same thing that Huxley did for organic evolution. It gathers to- 
gether a great body of most interesting facts and sets them forth 
ina clear, logical, and convincing fashion. Speaking of the chromo- 
somes or tiny particles which carry inheritance, he says: “Our 
poets write of stars, of ocean storms, of waterfalls, sunsets, wars, 
social inventions and government. But to my mind, vastly more 
inspiring and wonderful is the mysterious way in which these 
little particles of living material move their wonders to perform. 
For behind all wars and governments and civilization is this living 
process itself which determines and conditions the whole drama 
of the life of man.” 

He makes good this claim. “The sound personal health of the 
parents,” he writes, “combined with the sound germ plasm which 
they may be carrying, is from four to five times as important in 
the future health of the children, as pure milk, good doctors, 
open air, physical culture and hygiene all put together, notwith- 
standing the immense importance of all these fine things. . . . 
Do you know that no genius was ever a truly dull boy; that the 
really stupid boy remains a stupid individual throughout life? . . . 
The crowning optimism of modern biology comes, I think, from 

Doctor Frederick Adams) Woods’s proof — that moral character 
and intellectual ability tend strongly to go hand in hand.” With this 
goes his further proof that in spite of the common opinion to the 
contrary, the highest types of people, intellectually and morally, 
provided they are placed under social and economic conditions like 
those of the less intellectual and less moral, as happens in royal fam- 
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ilies, tend to bring to maturity twice as many children as those in 
the lowest intellectual and moral grades. 

But do you know that in spite of the tremendous importance of 
having the right kind of people as parents, the United States 
government, which “knows exactly how many pedigreed pigs 
were born in America in the last twelve months, does not know 
how many babies were born?” But even hogs depend on the char- 
acter of their owners: “You can’t raise high-class hogs from low. 
class people.” 

Mr. Wiggam’s book is so full of quotable bits that I should like 
to expand this review indefinitely. Of course, he makes mistakes, 
and probably goes a good deal too far, as all enthusiasts do. But 
he gives no end of facts which are intrinsically interesting and ex. 
tremely important. Some of the most interesting deal with actual 
progress in making children fashionable among people of unusual 
ability and position. But “thousands of perfectly good babies 
have never been born because the parents had no place for them 
to make mud pies.” And thousands of perfectly useless babies 
have been born to drag down the rest because their parents were 
too ignorant and stupid to limit their families. Read “The Fruit 
of the Family Tree.” Find out just where we stand in this great 


movement which may be the most momentous of our age. 
ELiswortH Huntinctox 


IMPORTANT BOOKS ON THE REVOLUTION 


Tue CorontaL BacKGROUND OF THE AMERICAN ReEvoLuTioy, }y 
Cuar.es M. Anprews, Yale University Press. 
Tue American Revo.ution, dy Cuartes H. Mcliwatn, Macmillan 


Co. 
Tue Spirit or THE REvoution, dy Joun C. Firzpatrick, Houghton 


Mifflin Co. 
Tue AMERICAN STATES DURING AND AFTER THE REVOLUTION, 177S- 
1789, by AtLan Nevins, Macmillan Co. 


Four recent works concerned with the American Revolution 
might naturally be expected to furnish one, at least, of the worth- 
less variety, written without scholarship, and based upon a super- 
ficial reading of earlier books. That cynical expectation is utterly 
disappointed in the case of this group. Professor Andrews's book 
is the product of the most profound historical research, shows the 
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createst gift of interpretation, and power of generalization. Pro- 
fessor McIlwain’s work shows him a master of dialectic, a deep 
student of English constitutional law, and a man unafraid to go 
whither he believes the logic of his material leads him. Mr. Fitz- 
patrick selects a number of detached themes of greater or less 
importance in the Revolutionary history and scrutinizes them in 
4 most critical and scholarly way, exhausting the subjects, and 
leaving the general historian a group of determined facts upon 
which he may depend. Mr. Nevins has undertaken the most 
dificult task of all, and his strong, vigorous, comprehensive mind 
has handled a vast literature and a multitude of facts with a 
power that is admirable. He has not the meticulous scholarship 
of Fitzpatrick, the legal acumen of MclIlwain, nor the profound 
learning of Andrews, but he has done a big undertaking well 
without being hampered by the demands of an ultra-scientific 
method. Mr. Nevins often leaves an historical problem undeter- 
mined by critical analysis, and contents himself by fairly stating 
both sides of the controversy. Though the parts are often well 
known to the specialist in American history, the whole represents 
a synthesis quite new and most welcome to the student and 
teacher of history. 

Professor Andrews devotes the first of four essays in his “Colo- 
nial Background of the American Revolution” to an examination 
of the position, in the growing British empire, of the American 
colonies, and shows how, in the eighteenth century, the British 
government found itself possessing a group “‘of self-reliant, self- 
willed colonies,” changing rapidly from mere plantations to self- 
governing communities. As they increased in population and 
economic needs they strove for greater freedom and self-rule, but 
did not seriously contest the authority of King or Parliament 
until, after 1763, the government failed to find any flexible scheme 
of rule not based upon the sordid motive of business profit. 
Instead, it built up a plan of colonial subordination, which bent 
all trade to serve English interests, and clung to that system to the 
undoing of the empire. In later pages Andrews makes clearer 
than has been made before that imperialism and not mercantilism 
was the primary cause of the rupture. He emphasizes the fact 
that the Stamp Act was the first attempt of Parliament to raise 
money by direct tax to meet the demands of the new imperialism. 
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Even then the reaction was by American leaders: the masses were 
little interested in the principles involved, and the Stamp Act 
congress, of which historians make so much, was almost unnoticed 
in the newspapers of the time. The leaders argued, the masses 
heard them not. In the last essay, entitled “General Reflections,” 
we have the most pithy summary of the essentials of the American 
Revolution that has been written. Professor Andrews pleads 
that ‘the historian cannot with dignity and self-respect allow 
the field to lie pre-empted by the propagandist, the hero-worship. 
per, or the patriotic partisan.” “Its place in the history of human 
progress is too vital for it to become merely the handmaid of 
controversy or the fetish of a misdirected national patriotism.” 
Well for Professor Andrews that his dwelling place falls not within 
the jurisdiction of Mr. Hearst, Mr. Hylan, and Mr. Hirshfield — 
those three sturdy pillars of the Republic, and of “the heroic old 
American history”! 

Professor McIlwain confines his study of the American Revolu- 
tion to the constitutional struggle that brought it on, and finds 
himself “unavoidably at variance with many of the views that 
seem at the present day to be becoming canonical, especially 
among American historians.” To establish his heretical conclusions 
he has written this book, a monument of learning and of skilful 
legal argument, but, as far as the reviewer knows, wholly unsuc- 
cessful in convincing any competent historian of this period of the 
soundness of his conclusions. His is the usual fate of scholars who 
take a restricted set of facts out of the great variety of historical 
materials and reason with those facts in a vacuum where there wil! 
be no conflict with stubborn events not consonant with the selected 
data. A large part of MclIlwain’s book is concerned with Irish 
constitutional history, from which he seeks to establish that 
neither Ireland nor America — both dominions — was subject to the 
control of Parliament. He asserts that in both cases the circum- 
stances were nearly identical, the issue the same. How could the 
circumstances be identical when the rule of one began with con- 
quest, of the other with discovery and settlement, and when the 
whole history of each was as different as that of two countries can 
be? Of what use is it to quote early law writers as to the relation: 
between the dominions and the realm, when after that time Parlia- 
ment acquired complete ascendancy in the English government, 
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ro such an extent that an act of Parliament amended the con- 
stitution? All constitutional matters were changed by this growth 
of the power of Parliament. All the quotations from early law 
writers — accepted in the early seventeenth century, but obsolete 
in England of the eighteenth century — merely explain in part 
why Americans held a different theory of the British constitution 
from eighteenth-century English lawyers, such as Mansfield and 
Wedderburn. Professor McIlwain repeatedly furnishes arguments 
to defeat his own contention as when he declares that Parliament 
could as legally abolish charters as it could monopolies in England. 
If its powers were so great, then why argue that they were short 
of the lesser power of enacting laws (as indeed, they did enact 60 
in less than 80 years) effective in the colonies. Though the reviewer 
is not converted, he nevertheless has sincere admiration for the 
learning and acumen of the author, and believes that the book is 
a valuable and worthy addition to the literature of the Revolution. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book is a collection of essays. The first, “The 
Manuscript from which Jefferson wrote the Declaration of In- 
dependence,” demonstrates that the Declaration is “ blood brother 
to the Virginia Constitution and the Bill of Rights of 1776,” or 
in other words it is “‘the first three sections of George Mason’s 
immortal composition, Thomas Jefferson’s Preamble to the Vir- 
ginia Constitution and R. H. Lee’s Resolution of Independence.” 

The second essay explains the almost incredible fact that the 
Declaration of Independence remained for half a century a for- 
gotten document to the American people. Jefferson barely lived 
long enough to realize that he had been the author of an immortal 
paper. He put his draft away and dismissed it from his mind for 
nearly fifty years. Other specially interesting essays deal with 
Washington’s many headquarters, his aides-de-camp, and his 
Valley Forge expenses. In the author’s treatment of the committees 
of correspondence and safety of the Revolutionary War I believe 
that he is mistaken as to the origin of inter-provincial committees, 
and should consult Leake’s ‘“‘The Virginia Committee System” 
toset him right. A most entertaining essay is that which deals with 
“Bread and the Superintendent of Bakers of the Continental 
Army,” and we seem to be dealing with themes of the World War 
when we read “The Invalid Regiment and its Colonel” and “A 
Liberty Loan of the Revolution,” 
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As Mr. Nevins says of his own volume, it is a correlation of 
monographic state histories plus extensive research in the sources, 
There are few more difficult literary problems than weaving 
together thirteen strands into a single fabric, but here it is re. 
markably well done. After a chapter which sketches the govern. 
mental forms and problems of the colonies before their union the 
author treats the beginningof the transition from colonies to States, 
He discusses the typical grievances of the colonies and shows 
how provincial conventions and congresses sprang up when royal 
officials tried to curb the revolutionary tendencies of the regular 
legislatures. When the royal governors flee and popular govern. 
ment emerges, the various methods of attaining that end are 
explained. In the writing of the state constitutions, the influence 
of Locke and Montesquieu, and of John Adams’s advice, are 
adequately discussed, while attention is given to the clash of 
aristocrats and radicals as to the application of these ideas. How 
the States in their early constitutions tended to reject the idea 
of judicial review, which was at least implied in the later created 
national Constitution, is clearly set forth. Several closing chapters 
deal most interestingly with state progress in liberalism and 
humanity, with state money affairs and interstate quarrels, and 
finally with the relations between the States and congress. Taken 
all in all, this particular task has been done by Mr. Nevins about 
as well as it is likely to be done — certainly within the compass 
here determined. All students of American history will applaud 
its accomplishment. 


C. H. Van Tyne 


THE GOOD MANNERS OF LITERATURE 


Lirerary Stupres anp Reviews, dy Ricuarp Axprncton, Dial 
Press. 

More Osirer Dicta, dy AucustinE BrrreELL, Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Fancies versus Faps, dy G. K. Cuesterton, Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Unper Dispute, dy Acnes Reppiier, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Derinitions, Seconp Series, by Henry SemweL Cansy, Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 

Preyupices, Fourtu Series, dy H. L. Mencken, 4. A. Knopf. 


Nosopy over thirty seems to think that contemporary literature 
has any manners left. “The contagion of bad manners,” declares 
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Mrs. Pennell, “has spread to art, to literature, to the theatre, to 
government and to religion.” “The tendency of modern litera- 
ture,” remarks Richard Aldington in a review of James Joyce’s 
“Ulysses,” “is towards vulgarity and incoherence and away from 
distinction and sobriety”; and a little later, in the same article, 
Mr. Aldington speaks of the value of “clarity, sobriety, preci- 
sion — the good manners of literature.” 

There may be other and better tests of literary good manners 
than the three selected by the English poet and critic. But clarity, 
sobriety, and precision may serve us for the moment as touch- 
stones as we examine half a dozen recent volumes of essays. 
It is clear that Richard Aldington has no cause to fear the appli- 
cation to himself of his own standards. His “Literary Studies and 
Reviews” reveal scholarship, restraint, and clear beauty of line. 
They will be little read in this country, for our “low-caste Anglo- 
Saxon majority,” as Mr. Mencken calls it, is not particularly keen 
for studies of sixteenth and seventeenth century French authors, 
to whom Mr. Aldington’s expert criticism is largely devoted. 

Readers who recall their delight in the first and second series 
of “Obiter Dicta,” some forty years ago, will surely welcome 
“More Obiter Dicta.”” Mr. Birrell still enjoys “Birrelling,” and 
though this new volume is made up of very brief reviews — many 
of them thirty years apart in date of composition, and without any 
of those witty longer essays that adorned the earlier volumes — it 
must be granted that his short game is as good as ever. Witness 
this shot at the once famous Chartist leader, Henry Vincent: “In 
the opinion of many bad judges, he was the most eloquent man of 
his time.” He finds in the author of “Eminent Victorians” just a 
little too much “‘of that unkindness of judgment which is char- 
acteristic of critics who have not yet been judged by their juniors”; 
another very delicate, crisp, and well-timed shot! After all, the 
wonder is, not that Mr. Birrell’s clear-sighted, caustic way with a 
book should survive the passing of the years, but that so few of his 
Juniors should have caught his style. Perhaps the good manners 

‘literature are not contagious, though it is a sorrowful certainty 

hat bad manners are. 

Mr. Chesterton is not at his best in “Fancies versus Fads.” 

is tricks of style grow wearisome. He used to be a thinker, and 

hot a scold; a fighter and not a prestidigitator. Even now, when 
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one is tempted to say that he keeps his sword like a dancer, he 
shows in such essays as “The Boredom of Butterflies,” “Th, 
Sentimentalism of Divorce,” and “Milton and Merry England” 
that he can still strike clean and hard. But too often, in this 
book, he suggests those elderly street jugglers whom one sees jn 
the French provinces, posturing gallantly, but without any 
amazed crowd around them any more. Sobriety i is a more difficult 
counsel of perfection than clarity or precision, to a man of Mr. 
Chesterton’s gifts. 

Miss Repplier is sober enough in her latest book, and she has 
always possessed the virtues of precision and clarity. Sometimes, 
possibly, her essays have seemed over-bookish or over-tart. In 
this volume she is at her best when she is gravest, as in “ Allies.” 
She perceives that “the intelligence of the country — and of the 
world — is a limited quantity”; she speaks of — and for — “the 
few austere thinkers and fastidious critics whom a standardized 
world has spared”’; and she remarks of “The Mirrors of Downing 
Street” that “taste is the guardian of morality. Its delicate and 
severe dictates define the terms upon which we may improve the 
world at the expense of our neighbor’s character.” In such ad- 
mirable sentences as these, recalling as they do the tone of the 
great French moralists of the seventeenth century, her view is 
steadier than Mr. Chesterton’s and wider than Mr. Mencken's 

Mr. Canby’s second volume of “Definitions” is rather more 
heterogeneous than the first. The volume reflects, the Preface 
tells us, “the vigorous, turbulent, successful years of 1922, '2}, 
and ’24 in literature.’’ Nevertheless, Mr. Canby does not seem 
quite at ease in his Zion. He confesses that this is an age of 
‘violent eclecticism,” that it is “swinging away from discipline 
and self-restraint,” that “ugliness is fashionable,” that “this 
flexible journalist’s prose of ours has all the desirable qualities 
except beauty.” He fears that academic criticism and journalistic 
criticism run in two separate lines and never meet or influence ont 
another. Yet the lines do meet in him. He has used his eyes and 
his mind, and is persuaded, like the other essayists already quoted, 
that good manners have something to do with the making of 
permanent literature. His own style, like Miss Repplier’ s, is best 
when it is most serious. The essays on “Americans in Fiction, 

“Sex in Fiction,” D. H. Lawrence, Mark Twain, and Sherwood 
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Anderson are soundly written. The more jaunty and excited 
editorials reprinted in this volume already begin to savor too 
much of those “ vigorous, turbulent, successful” years of 1922, ’23, 
and ’24 — years which will soon seem like the vigorous, turbulent, 
successful years 1822, ’23, 24, or 1722, ’23, ’24, all smelling much 
alike of mortality. 

One can no more speak harshly of Mr. Mencken than of a 
lieutenant in the Salvation Army. It is quite certain that the 
editor of ‘The American Mercury” is on the Lord’s side against 
the Philistines, that at heart he is a lover of truth and beauty, that 
he has courage and wit and brains. But one gets terribly tired of 
the drums and tambourines, of the Menckenian Gospel Hymns 
and the glib reiterated phrases; tired of the exhortations and 
dehortations and the endless marching round and round the same 
corner. Here and there, in this Fourth Series of his “‘ Prejudices,” 
he seems to be getting tired of it himself. His street-preacher’s 
voice grows hoarse. Or is it only changing, and is Mr. Mencken 
growing up? I am not sure that I want him to grow up, for I 
enjoy him just as he is, bright red Salvationist’s ribbon and 
thumping tambourine and all. But I remember ominously what 
Richard Aldington says about clarity, sobriety, and precision, 
and | wonder whether exhortation on the street corners in these 
turbulent years is quite the best school of good manners in 
literature. 

Buiss PERRY 


THE KU KLUX KLAN 


AutHentic History oF THE Ku Kiux Kuan, dy Susan LAwreENcE 
Davis, American Library Service. 

Tae Ku Krux Kian, dy Joun Morratr Meckuin, Harcourt, Brace 
S Co. 

The CHALLENGE OF THE Kxan, dy STANLEY Frost, Bodbs-Merrill Co. 


HESE three books were written by a Southern woman, by a pro- 
essor of sociology of Southern origin, and by an experienced 
porter for ““The Outlook”; and their qualities are measured by 
e backgrounds of their authors. 

The weakness of the first book is betrayed by the use in its title 
bt the adjective “authentic” for which “glorious” might well 
have been substituted. What the author calls “history” may be 
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reduced to the emotional account of a woman whose childhood 
was passed in close association with the almost unbearable physi- 
cal, social, and political post-bellum conditions, over which she 
has thought a little and felt much for fifty years. It is a pity that 
such a timely work could not have been written by a historian. 
Mrs. Davis’s book contains a great deal of material that is ex. 
traneous and of small value. At the same time, it gives vivid 
pictures and descriptions of personalities, which are necessary to 
an understanding of a difficult period. 

Both Mr. Mecklin and Mr. Frost describe the connections 
between the old and the new Klan. The history of the present 
Klan is divided into two epochs — that of its founder, Emperor 
Simmons, and that after Dr. Evans assumed control. Mr. Mecklin 
deals entirely with the first period, and Mr. Frost with the second. 

His analysis of situations and motives will make Mr. Mecklin’s 
study valuable long after the current interest in the Klan (which 
is, he believes, a psychological phenomenon, a small town institu- 
tion) is dead. The original Klan definitely strove for “white 
supremacy”; the modern Klan has added to this phrase “native” 
and “Protestant” as modifying adjectives, and in its remarkable 
vogue in the North the additions have been paramount. Aliens, 
Jews, and Catholics have come into the focus of fear. Mr. Mecklin 
explains how this has come about, and in his chapter on “The 
Klan and Anti-Catholicism” he completely demolishes the myth 
on which it stands. In conclusion, he asserts that “the Klan is 

. essentially and inherently a lawless organization.” 

In Mr. Frost’s “The Challenge of the Klan” we are shown its 
genuine appeal to its various constituencies. The author has come 
into contact with members in various parts of the country, and 
has talked at length with Dr. Evans. He disapproves but does not 
condemn it, recognizing the idealism, even though bigoted, of its 
members. One of the chief reasons he gives for the appeal of the 
Klan is the bareness and unimportance of the lives of many people, 
who get satisfaction from identifying themselves with ideals 
which they hope to play a part in carrying out. Its scope is meas- 
ured by the fact that its members are all Fundamentalists. 
Nativism and honesty in government are demanded by them, and 
the strength which comes from secrecy multiplies the Klans 
power enormously though it involves great danger. Dr. Evans as 
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Imperial Wizard has undertaken to eliminate all lawlessness from 
it, and in this he has certainly very largely succeeded. The attitude 
of this book is that of practical description and kindly criticism. 
When the Klan breaks down, the collapse, in Mr. Frost’s opinion, 
will come from the inside rather than from the outside. If it should 
capture the government, he thinks the immediate multiplicity of 
the issues that would fall upon it would crush it. 

We now need another book to tell us what has been the effect of 
the recent attacks upon the Klan, for organized opposition is 
becoming more fearless. The harm the Klan does is likely to be 
greatest in the antagonisms it arouses. A Catholic friend of mine 
said that the Ku Klux Klan was the best thing that had ever 
happened to the Catholic Church, and that if he were rich he 
would endow it. There is no doubt but that the groups against 
which the Kian aims its power will be welded into greater solidar- 
ity, as a result of its activities, and will gain, for better or worse, 
a new and stronger group consciousness. 

HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER 


LATIN POETRY 


Roman Poetry, dy E. E. Stxes, E. P. Dutton & Co. 

MartIAL, translated by WarteR C. A. Ker, 2 vols. (Loeb Classical 
Library), G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

CaTULLUS AND HIS INFLUENCE, dy Kart Pomeroy HarrincTon, 
(Our Debt to Greece and Rome Series), Marshall Fones Co. 


Here are three works ministering to an age which, we are con- 
stantly reminded, is in danger of forgetting the Classics. They 
represent three points of view: the first assumes that the reader 
both cares and knows about the subject; the second, that he cares 
but does not know; the third, that he neither knows nor cares. 

Professor Harrington’s book is one of a series entitled ‘Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome,” designed to awaken our blind con- 
temporaries to what they owe to antiquity. This is a worthy 
attempt, but it is open to the danger of becoming merely apolo- 
getic. Our debt to Greece and Rome is the result of their greatness: 
itisan absurd but too common fallacy of this generation to inti- 
mate that they are great because of what we owe them. 

The book before us does injury to Catullus in its very desire to 
prove his genius, for, together with the valid instances of his deep 
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influence, are so many illustrations of supposed influence which 
are clearly without foundation, that one is tempted to reject the 
author’s testimony altogether, as that of a mere propagandist. 
He admits that Horace confessed no debt to Catullus, but he 
speaks as though Horace’s whole lyric career were the mere 
development of lines already laid down by his predecessor, where- 
as the influence of Catullus, important as it is, is the distinct excep. 
tion in Horace. The same lack of discrimination vitiates the work 
still more when the influence of Catullus on later European litera- 
ture is discussed. Mr. Harrington seems to believe that, when- 
ever a poet wrote of a beautiful woman, he may have had Lesbia 
in mind — an assumption implying too much learning and too 
little feeling in humankind; and Alfred de Musset is not allowed 
to mention the multitude of the stars without being suspected of a 
Latin inspiration. The many authentic cases of borrowing quoted, 
conscious and unconscious, are somewhat hard to disentangle 
from these spurious ones, unless the reader is very familiar with 
Catullus, which the reader of this book is not supposed to be. 
In general, it should be conceded that Mr. Harrington has said 
well and truly all that he should, but he has sadly complicated 
matters by telling more than the truth. When he concludes, “It 
was Catullus who taught Europe, and America, how to sing tender 
songs of love,” Aphrodite smiles a slightly derisive smile, and the 
long line of metric lovers from Shakespeare to Wallace Irwin rise 
to protest. Catullus is a great poet — a very great poet indeed. 
In the brilliance of thoughtful, well-wrought Latin verse, he is one 
of the few points of quick flame. But he is not Homer, nor the writer 
of the Psalms, nor Vergil, and to credit him with a breadth ot 
influence that he did not possess is to obscure the true quality of 
his greatness and the cause of its eternal appeal. 

A more sound method of calling to the attention of modern 
readers the merits of a Roman poet is that of the “Loeb Classical 
Library,” which prints the text on one page and an English 
translation opposite. In Mr. Ker’s volumes there is a short appre- 
ciation of Martial, by way of introduction, and then the poet's 
words themselves. In this case, if the reader is not satisfied of the 
poet’s importance, it is not Mr. Ker’s fault, but Martial’s. Epi- 
grams cannot be taken with pleasure in bulk, and fifteen hundred 
of them is too much, in all conscience. Few readers will attempt 
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«o absorb the whole work, and those who read even one or two of 
che fifteen books will admire the patience of the translator no less 
chan the faithfulness with which his prose version represents the 
Latin. Such of the poems as cannot be put into English, for reasons 
of decency, are relegated to Italian, but Mr. Ker is not squeamish, 
and quite enough is left in English to indicate how low Martial 
could sink. There is some difficulty in discovering the heights to 
which he could rise. It is ungenerous to demand more of the 
weary editor, but the value of the volumes would really be much 
enhanced by something in the nature of a subject index, or, at 
least, a list of selected poems, through which the lay reader might 
gain some acquaintance with the real charm of the epigrammatist: 
his genial moments, his bits of pathos, his ability to write pretty 
verse, and, most of all, his unrivalled pungent wit, that gave 
direction to all subsequent epigrammatic literature. Failing this, 
the reader is advised to skim, and pause only when he is surprised 
into a laugh. 

In contrast to these special works, Mr. Sikes deals with the 
whole body of Roman poetry, from its earliest remains to its ab- 
sorption into Mediaevalism. Yet his book is not intended as a his- 
tory of literature. Rather it is a treatment, highly entertaining and 
suggestive, of the general characteristics of Latin poetry and:its 
relation to the literature of other languages. Dismissing the barren 
discussion of comparative merits, Mr. Sikes shows that it is by no 
means a mere self-conscious echo of the Greek poets, and, particu- 
arly in his chapters dealing with Nature and Philosophy in Latin 
poetry, makes clear the character and value of its original contri- 
bution. If there seems almost as much about Aristotle and Words- 
worth as about Vergil, that is quite as it should be, for this book 
is dealing with one phase of the art of poetry, which, as the author 
well realizes, is a continuous whole, only superficially affected by 
differences of time and tongue. It is a good book, illuminating and 
not dogmatic. One may disagree with details without thinking the 
less of its value. There is one important omission. In the chapter 
on Nature, it was a mistake not to include the anonymous “ Per- 
vigilium Veneris,” whose luxuriant beauty makes it unique among 
the spring songs of Rome and unsurpassed in any other language. 

ALFRED R. BELLINGER 
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THE MOST POPULAR POETRY 


Tue Hymn As Lirerature, dy JEREMIAH B. REEVEs, Century Co. 


“Tue hymn,” says Dr. Reeves, “is the most popular kind of 


English poetry.” And he has written a book on hymnology that 
will be welcome in every clerical study, for it is full of those facts. 
stories, and quotations that enliven sermons and remain in the 
memories of homeward-going congregations. He traces the origin 
of the hymn, deals with the ancient and mediaeval hymnology, 
English hymns and Psalmody, with the periods of Isaac Watts, 
the Wesleys, and Heber, and so brings us to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

The old and the new worlds have been linked by hymns. Dr. 
Reeves tells how American history opened with the singing of a 
Christian hymn. “On the evening of September 25th 1492 one of the 
companions of Columbus saw what he thought to be land lying 
dimly in the west. . . . From all three of the ships, as Columbus 
himself gives the account in his diary, there rose the sound of the 
old ‘Gloria in Excelsis Deo.’” We learn that later in the history of 
Christian America “The Bay Psalm Book” was printed in the 
modest dwelling of the first president of Harvard. President 
Dwight of Yale, who was a chaplain in the Revolutionary army, 
edited and partly wrote what was for years the leading hymn and 
psalm book in the country. In 1737 at Charleston, South Carolina, 
John Wesley, an Anglican missionary, published the first hymn 
book of the Church of England. So, as Dr. Reeves points out, 
in America began the sequence of great English hymn books. 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern” has now exceeded a sale of sixty 
million copies. The seed of Wesley’s day has come to a mighty 
harvest. 

There is an interesting discussion of the fact, so obvious to 
every church-goer, that few real poets of old or modern days have 
written hymns. Even religious poets like Milton, George Herbert, 
and Christina Rossetti have made no mark in hymnology. Few 
poets are hymn writers, and few hymn writers are poets. But there 
are exceptions to both rules — Bishop Ken, Heber, Neale, Whit- 
tier, Keble, Mrs. Alexander, Newman, Tennyson in “Crossing 
the Bar,” Rudyard Kipling in “Recessional” prove that hymns 
may be poems. 
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However, the real appeal of the hymn is to the heart rather than 
to the intellect. It is something learned in childhood and dear from 
association, like “Jesus, Tender Shepherd,” a hymn which must 
have been the first prayer of millions of English children. Or it is 
the consolation of a death bed, like “‘Abide with me, fast falls the 
Eventide,” or “Rock of Ages.” Hymn books have emphasized the 
fact that it is in many men to write one good poem and in buta 
few to write many good poems. Charles Wesley, “who wrote about 
sixty-five hundred hymns, is represented in the hymn book by 
an average of only twenty,” but these include “Jesus, Lover of 
my soul,” “Hark the herald angels sing,” and “‘Love Divine, all 
love excelling.” 

Dr. Reeves’s study of the subject gives new interest, new grace 
to the hymn book. By his critical discrimination, his fine apprecia- 
tion, and wide knowledge of his subject, he has added a fresh 
value to what is taken for granted in church services. 


W. M. Lerrs 
CRITICAL ESSAYS IN FRENCH LITERATURE 


CriticaL Ventures IN Mopern Frencu Literature, 6y ARNOLD 
WuirripGe, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


FrencH LITERATURE DURING THE Last Hatr-Century, dy J. W. 
CuntiFFE and PrERRE DE Bacourt, Macmillan Co. 


Even the most partial critic must do sincere homage to the charm- 
ing book which Mr. Arnold Whitridge has lately published. “Criti- 
cal Ventures in Modern French Literature” is ingeniously written; 
itis full of common sense and a liveliness that makes the reading of 
it agreeable. 

Mr. Whitridge examines successively Stendhal, Sainte-Beuve, 
Gerard de Nerval, Barbey d’Aurévilly, Villiers de |’Isle-Adam, 
Theodore de Banville, Marie Lenéru, Sacha Guitry, and Anatole 
France. He rightly says that all these heroes are supermen. Barbey 
dAurévilly conceived the tragical as Poe did, in a shudder of 
pain, which lifted him above his fellow creatures. The survey of 
Villiers de I’Isle-Adam is interesting in its analysis, and it seems to 
us that the “Contes Cruels” are worthy of special attention for 
their rendering of the horror created by the reflex movements of 
the human heart. Marie Lenéru is the subject of the best reasoned 
cnticism in the book. Here Mr. Whitridge’s critical spirit becomes 
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less sharp, more tender, as he traces and analyzes the intellectua/ 
qualities of an invalid. 

The beginning of the chapter on Sacha Guitry is exceedingly 
amusing and pictures after-war Paris with a savory irony, which 
is entirely justified. Sacha Guitry is worthy of special attention on 
the part of Americans, on account of the energy of his characters, 
The following is an excellent observation concerning his work: 
‘‘He never insists on anything, his situation is indicated by a ges. 
ture, an exchange of glances or an almost inaudible exclamation. 
The next minute, while the audience is still licking its chops, he is 
off on another tangent.”’ 

M. Whitridge has very delicately penetrated the genius of 
Anatole France; except that of Marie Lenéru the study of this 
author is the most interesting literary fragment of the book. In 
short, “‘Critical Ventures in Modern French Literature” is a work 
to be recommended to all those who take an interest in French 
literary movements. Although avowedly written by an amateur 
(the author makes that reservation), it contains the most pro- 
found truth. 

In contrast with this book, which is purely aesthetic, “French 
Literature during the Last Half-Century” is much more carefully 
documented and academic, and, though it lacks the picturesque 
flavor of “Critical Ventures,” it remains a precious guide for the 
literary man. The introduction is well written, complete, and clear. 
The book begins with an examination of Zola, the great novelist 
of the end of the nineteenth century, and we must bow respect- 
fully to this conscientious study, which puts Zola back in the place 
he ought always to have occupied, that is to say, that of a singer of 
social epics. 

M. de Bacourt and Mr. Cunliffe review successively Maupas- 
sant, A. Daudet, Loti, France, and Bourget. Paul Bourget espe- 
cially seems to us to be treated with great perspicacity, and his 
evolution towards morality, towards a healthier fiction, is wel 
indicated. After Bourget, Maurice Barrés and his egotism are dis- 
cussed, and the outline of this patriot’s great figure is vigorously 
silhouetted. 

Charles Maurras is perhaps the most penetrating, the most 
delicate, the most original mind in modern French culture. In the 
authors’ discussion of him, we find a remark that is much too !n- 
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relligent to be passed over in silence, for it answers the quite ab- 
surd pretensions of the French Northerners: “Truly there is 
among the Southerners of France a much keener and colder spirit 
of observation than the Parisians think. . . . Southern criticism 
has been called very justly by A. Thibaudet a criticism of Roman- 
‘icism, and it is a fact that this anti-romantic movement originated 
in the South.” 

Edmond Rostand, to whom the entire twelfth chapter is de- 
voted, is judged with impartiality and with all the respect to which 
a talent like his must give rise. After a study of the familiar figure 
of M. Maurice Maeterlinck we come to the poetry written 
towards the end of the nineteenth century and more recently. 

Present-day drama and poetry constitute the subjects of two 
excellent studies, and there is a survey of the modern novel, 
where figure the most recent names, beginning with that of Pierre 
Hamp, which is not a mistake, but merely a peace-offering made to 
the popularity of a writer in vogue. The book ends well, by giving 
credit to the men of the two parties, the “Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
caise” and the “Parti de I’Intelligence.” It seems a pity, however, 
that there is no chapter devoted to contemporary criticism; it 
would have added interest to the volume. 

We are glad to find that works of this kind are being brought be- 
fore the American public. The book by Mr. Cunliffe and M. de 
Bacourt and Mr. Whitridge’s volume will serve to convey to for- 
eign and friendly soil a vast corner of the French mind. 

Raymonp I. Marre 


WITH THE IMMORTALS 
Conruicts witH Ostivion, by Witpur C. Asspotr, Yale University 
Press. 

Tue vicissitudes of personal fame constitute the common theme of 
these apparently disconnected studies in biography, which are 
‘urther bound together by an arresting title and a brilliant intro- 
duction. Who are the immortals, and why are they immortal? Are 
they indeed immortal? Is there anything secure or permanent 
about a man’s reputation? Has history any fixed principles in the 
matter of fame? The answer to such questions, as we read it here 
and elsewhere, must be in the negative. Reputation depends upon 
accidents of worldly success, upon the preservation or destruction 
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of records, upon the changing perspective in relation to a mans 
epoch and to the results of his work. It is a commonplace, espe. 
cially in these days of relativity, that no historical judgment js 
final, for there are no absolute standards of value. Each age keeps 
on rewriting the history and biography of the past from its own 
point of view, and even when the individual historian awards 
niches in the temple of fame, he cannot guarantee that these wil 
be respected or their statues even dusted. “Cursed be he who 
moves my bones” has lost its terrors; there are no “ perpetual con. 
cessions”’ in the tombs of time. Then, too, so little depends on suc. 
cess, at least on the major successes of life. Even failure may confer 
greater fame: Hannibal is better known than his conqueror; and 
Sir Thomas Browne was right when he said that “ Thersites is like 
to live as long as Agamemnon.” Often the thing remembered is 
casual or trivial. As Professor Abbott well says, ‘Oblivion is 3 
capricious spirit.” 

The eight characters who illustrate <his general theme are al 
Englishmen, though two also touch American affairs, and, with the 
exception of Disraeli and the Venerable Bede (strange bedfellows’, 
they are chosen from the author’s special period of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Cromwell is the major figure, and Pepys 
comes next. The others trail off into obscurity: Monson, the Eliza- 
bethan admiral; Wentworth, last royal governor of New Hamp 
shire; Thomas Blood, the pardoned crown-stealer; and Colonel 
John Scott of Long Island, that precious rascal of three continents, 
disbelieved by all serious people of his own time only to be ac 
cepted in ours as an authority on the Guiana-Venezuela boundary, 
who gets a rather disproportionate quarter of the volume. A new 
Pepys is revealed to most readers in the serious Mr. Secretary 
Pepys of the Admiralty, instead of the less serious and better 
known Pepys of the “Diary” and the “Soul.” The most closely 
wrought biography of a reputation is that of Cromwell’s, based # 
it is on an extraordinary familiarity with the vast literature re- 
specting the Protector. The reputation of Cromwell has been the 
concern of great writers like Milton and Carlyle, of statesmen like 
Roosevelt and Morley, of professional historians like Ranke and 
Macaulay, Gardiner and Firth. It has reflected the shifting cur 
rents of thought and politics and party passion. Men have glorified 
him and abused him, but they have never been able to ignore him. 
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Only his eclipse would stultify Gardiner’s judgment that he “was 
he greatest and most powerful Englishman of all time.”” So much 
eems to stand, even in an age which belittles personal greatness. 

The essays are delightfully written, with humor and urbanity 
nd aptness of phrase, but also with the sure touch of the historian 
who knows the background. One omission we note: there are no 
women in the galaxy. “‘ Dear dead women, with such hair, too” — 
do not they also struggle against oblivion? The same period might 
give us Queen Elizabeth and Nell Gwynn, Marie Antoinette and 
Charlotte Corday, and many other pre-feminists or proto-fem- 
inists, according to taste. There is room here for another equally 
charming volume. 

Cuar.es H. Haskins 


THE HISTORY OF OUR EARLY DRAMA 


Tue ExvizABETHAN Stace, dy E. K. Cuamsers, ¢ vols., Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. ‘ 

Tue English stage, which reached its climax in the days of Eliz- 
abeth, was the result of one of the longest, and at the same time 
one of the most interesting, processes of evolution to be found 
in literary annals. Mr. Chambers has already traced the earlier 
history of this evolution in his two well-known volumes, “‘ The 
Mediaeval Stage”’; now he adds four additional volumes continuing 
the story, in the same manner, to the death of Shakespeare, 1616. 

In preparing these latter volumes, he has for a quarter of a 
century and more devoted himself almost entirely to a study of 
the subject. His object has been to record in full what we actually 
know of the Elizabethan stage in all its various phases, and to 
support this record with a citation of the documentary evidences, 
and with adequate bibliographies. It may be said without hesita- 
tion that he has accomplished his task with notable success. His 
work is a marvel of industry; and his conclusions are marked by 
the ultra-conservatism demanded in a labor of this sort. He makes 
some mistakes, of course — for he is human; but in general his 
four massive volumes are superior in thoroughness and accuracy 
to anything of the kind hitherto attempted. 

One need hardly say that a work so exhaustive in scope and 
scholarly in execution is primarily addressed to the expert. The 
general reader, unless unexpectedly well-versed in Elizabethan 
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dramatic affairs, will soon grow weary of countless facts handled 
with scrupulous attention to details; and even the expert at times 
will find the going hard. Indeed, the bulk of the four volumes is 
in the nature of formal lists and chronicles, so arranged as to be 
most useful for purposes of ready reference. 

If it be said that Mr. Chambers solves few of the more vexing 
problems that have long puzzled scholars — such, for instance, 
as the structure of the Elizabethan stage — it may be replied that 
the purpose he has ever kept in view was the literal presentation 
of facts. The desire not to step beyond the pale of clear evidence 
has kept him from venturing far into the realm of theory. With 
his mastery of details, his suggested solutions of doubtful matters 
would, of course, have been valuable; yet his work gains from the 
strict literalness to which he has bound himself. And the great 
body of actual facts he has collected and presented in convenient 
shape should enable other scholars to begin with fresh inspiration 


and courage the task of exploring the unknown by means of 


hypothesis and theory. With a boldness that he has not allowed 
himself, and building on his labors, they may, if gifted with a 
constructive imagination and some of his industry, happily evolve 
solutions of many of the problems that have hitherto baffled 
research. At least, in “The Elizabethan Stage” we have an 
excellent starting-point for fresh endeavor, and we may con- 
fidently expect to date from the publication of these volumes a 
new era in the history of Elizabethan dramatic scholarship. 

Having thus acknowledged the monumental character of Mr. 
Chambers’s work, the reviewer may be allowed his prerogative o! 
finding fault. 

The expert, for whom this great store of information has been 
assembled, may justly complain at the abrupt ending with the 
year 1616. The drama of the Renaissance does not readily lend 
itself to a division so arbitrary; for it flourished in vigorous health 
until the political revolution of 1642 put a sudden and violent 
end to its existence. To cut a living organism like this in the 
middle seems peculiarly unfortunate; and it often proves awkward 
to the scholar — as, for instance, when he wishes to consult the 
lists of plays, dramatists, companies, actors, masks, and the like. 
Mr. Chambers himself realized this, and says in his Preface: 
‘Although I have sometimes regretted that I did not push on to 
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che closing of the theatres, the decision not to do so has long been 
irretrievable.” The failure to “‘push on” to the end constitutes 
the most serious defect in the work. 

Errors occasionally mar the pages, though only such as are 
more or less inevitable in so comprehensive an undertaking. The 
author places the Second Blackfriars Playhouse — made famous 
by Shakespeare’s troupe — on the top floor of the old refectory 
building of the Blackfriars monastery; the documentary evidence, 
however, clearly indicates that it was on the ground floor, in the 
“Parlor,” or dining-hall, described as “a Great Room, paved,” 
“used and occupied by the friars themselves to their own proper 
use as a parlor to dine and sup in.” George Wilkins was not 
buried at Shoreditch on August 9, 1613, but on August 19, 1603. 
Burbage did not lean out of “a window in the tire-house of the 
Theatre” to abuse the disturbers of his peace, but out of a window 
in his private home. The stage pictured in “The Wits” does not 
“narrow at the front,” nor does the Swan drawing show the hut 
above the stage as having “less width than that of the tire- 
house.” Edwardes’s ““Damon and Pithias” does not have a 
“simple setting,” but a complex setting, conforming exactly to the 
principle used in Lyly’s Court plays, which Mr. Chambers thinks 
represents a new departure. The post on the stage noted in 
“Gammer Gurton’s Needle” was merely the door-post of Gam- 
mer’s house of canvas. Finally, the list of Lost Plays is far from 
complete, and the more ambitious list of Court plays, masks, and 
entertainments, included under the heading “‘A Court Calendar,” 
needs to be supplemented. 

But, relatively speaking, these, and a few more errors that my 
reading disclosed, are trivial. I have cited them merely to show 
that even Mr. Chambers cannot be implicitly trusted, and that 
the careful scholar must still test every statement for himself. 
What cannot be too much emphasized is that “The Elizabethan 
Stage” is a really notable achievement. One is lost in admiration 

t the thoroughness, the sanity, and in general the accuracy with 
which the author has carried to a triumphant conclusion an 
almost Herculean task. The work, together with ““The Mediaeval 
Stage,” will take its place in every scholar’s library as the one 
indispensable encyclopaedic history of our early drama. 

JoserH Quincy ApDams 
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TO THE SIXTH YEAR 


Psycno.ocy oF Earty CuitpxHoop, dy WitiiaM Srern, Henry Holt 


&F Co. 


Tue GrowTH OF THE Minn, dy Kurt Korrxa, Harcourt, Brace €3 Cp, 


Wiruin the last few years the Freudian psychology and the move. 


ment known as “mental hygiene” have directed the attention of 


psychologists, teachers, and parents to the importance of the pre- 
school age of children. One therefore approaches this revised and 
enlarged edition of Dr. Stern’s book with keen anticipation. 


This volume is a descriptive psychology of the first six years of 


the child’s life. After a consideration of aims, the author gives a 
brief review of the child study movement and the methods of child 
psychology. Although he refers to the work done in America, curi- 
ously enough no mention is made of the late G. Stanley Hall, who 
was generally recognized at home and abroad as the father of this 
movement in our country. In the bibliography of one hundred and 
thirty items only one of Dr. Hall’s books is mentioned, and that is 
one published many years ago in German. Dr. Stern’s discussion 
of the child’s life begins with the new born babe. Among the prir- 
cipal topics treated are: the period before speech, the development 
of speech, memory, fantasy and play, enjoyment and creative 
activity, thought and intelligence, effort, emotion, will, and the 
various forms and directions of endeavor. 

This is probably the most valuable psychology of this period of 
the child’s life that has appeared. Written in a simple and direct 
style, it offers a clear exposition of the psychic development up to 
the sixth year. Unlike many psychologies, it does not confine itself 
to abstract statements, but refers copiously to the diaries of chil- 
dren. The diaries of Dr. Stern’s own children are used extensively. 
Those sections dealing with the little child’s appreciation and skil 
in drawing are especially valuable. Many interesting drawings of 
children accompany the text. There is one very serious omission 
in the text that seems inexcusable in a book which pretends to 
cover the general psychology of a particular period of childhood. 
There is no treatment of habit. The word is not found in the ger- 
eral sections or paragraph headings of the text and is not in the 
index. 

The theories of psychoanalysis are fairly presented, but the e 
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treme radicalism of the Freudian school is vigorously combated. 
Referring to the unscientific methods of this cult Dr. Stern criti- 
cises the use of the dreams of two-year-old children. “This mate- 
rial,” says the author, “‘is deprived of all value by the fact that, not 
content with the child’s spontaneous statement, they [the Freudi- 
ans] only make of it the starting point for an inquisitorial cross- 
examination by which they hope to extract from the child a still 
further dream-content, and, if possible, the interpretation of the 
dream-symbols. It in no way astonishes us that it is always possible 
by this method to obtain from the child himself the interpretation 
presupposed by the analyst.” 

The reader who has the patience to wade through this rather 
elaborate description of the little child’s psychic life will be richly 
rewarded by its mine of information. It will probably be most use- 
ful as a reference book. Teachers and parents will not turn to this 
volume for practical suggestions on training, for the author ex- 
pressly states that he has “refrained — with few exceptions — 
from all pedagogic deductions.”” When, however, such pedagogic 
deductions are discovered — as in the chapter on “‘Considerations 
on the Question of Lies” — they are invariably wholesome and 
helpful. 

Dr. Koffka’s book is another valuable work translated by an 
American scholar. The author’s aims and methods differ so mate- 
nally from those of Dr. Stern that the two books cannot be con- 
sidered as rivals. Dr. Koffka aims to be very practical, keeping in 
mind the kind of psychology which he thinks the elementary 
teacher needs. He devotes himself to an exposition of principles 
rather than to a review of facts. The child is considered from the 
point of view of evolution, and the author’s primary purpose 
is to discover the laws operative in the mental evolution of the 
child. One misses direct applications to school problems. This 
necessarily weakens the book for professional training. It will be 
very stimulating as a teacher’s reference book but will have little 
practical worth to parents or general readers who are approaching 
the study of psychology without special training. 

J. Mace AnprEss 











LETTERS AND COMMENT 
THE HEROINES OF SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
By G. B. Stern 


HE heroines of Sheila Kaye-Smith’s novels pass before me 

slowly, one by one, as in a procession. Shadows, at first; but 
they grow stronger; their outlines clearer. It is almost inconceiv- 
able that the creator of those first unreal, bloodless puppets, Ruth 
of “The Tramping Methodist,” Theodora of “‘Starbrace,” Maggie 
and Lorena of “The Challenge to Sirius,” should also be the 
creator of — Joanna Godden, most of her readers will cry exult- 
antly, as this brilliant buxom woman-farmer, with the ambitions 
of a man, and a woman’s soul, tender and white and hidden as the 
inside of a horse-chestnut in October, pauses for a moment in the 
centre of the stage along which the procession is trooping; pauses, 
conscious that she, of all the others, is likeliest to live and be 
remembered. Joanna Godden! — but quite alone in my own cor- 
ner, unheard, perhaps, in the universal shout of admiration, | 
shall be piping the name of my own favorite, Morgan Wells, who 
was loved by the mayor of Tamarisk Town. 

Ruth, Theodora, Emily — no, they died quickly, for they were 
woven painfully, laboriously, out of the author’s mind, never 
from pure inspiration. She had as yet no interest in drawing 
women. Her men, from the very beginning, were full-fledged, 
full-blooded, lusty creatures, with will and force and personality 
that swept the story along to its usual tragic end; for the early 
Sheila Kaye-Smith revelled in tenebrous glooms and horrors. In 
six or seven novels her heroines, though differing a little in 
individuality from book to book, were yet entirely subservient; t¢ 
use stage jargon, their appointed part was to “feed” the man; 
to serve him, to help him towards achievement or failure. 

The first attempt, a gallant but unsuccessful one, to create 4 
heroine who should not be entirely of plasticine, was in “Isle 0! 
Thorns.” Sally Odiarne was unsuccessful because she was cheap 
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t and tawdry, and smelt of the Chelsea studio, whereas she was 
meant to be modern, vivid, and adventurous. Yet in her you might 
recognize that dawning interest in woman as a separate entity 
from man, that was to lead presently to Morgan Wells, Joanna 
Godden, and Stella Mount. In “Three against the World” the 
wistful little school-girl, Tony, is hardly a bright enough candle 
to draw the eye in a book which in itself was so far below the 
standard of all the other books to come, that we marvelled at that 
masterpiece, “Sussex Gorse,” published directly afterwards. 
“Sussex Gorse” enshrines no one heroine, but a group of women 
who are all interesting, except Alice Jury, who might officially 
claim the title of heroine, but reveals herself as merely bright and 
ladylike, and what, in our childhood, we used to call “‘preachy- 
preachy.” It is pleasant, even luxurious, nowadays, to dwell on 
these inadequate figures among Sheila Kaye-Smith’s characters; 
while saving up, as a child saves up the currants from the cake, 
our knowledge of her successes in the future. Naomi, the wife of 
Reuben Backfield, who patiently has to bear him son after son 
until she sinks under the weight and dies, might be taken as 
symbolical of the author’s queer sadic delight in showing woman 
the victim of man’s more cosmic ambitions. We have had this 
theme sounded before; it was to be sounded again, even after 
Naomi had been sacrificed to the great boor, Boarzell. Maggie, in 
“The Challenge to Sirius,” was equally sacrificed to Frank’s lust 
for travel and experience. Morgan, in “ Tamarisk Town,” saddest 
victim of all to Moneypenny’s frantic desire to be sponsor of a 
fashionable seaside town. Finally, in “The End of the House of 
Alard,” Stella Mount had to be set aside to suffer, while the last 
quire clung obdurately to his last lands. It is of significant 
interest that never once does the ambition of the man, to which 
is sacrificed the heart and individuality of the woman, take the 
form of art. Most women novelists are especially fond of showing 
art as an altar, and love the votive offering; but all these lusty 
‘trenuous adventurers go stumbling and swinging after the soil 
and the stars, fighting, and religion, and the soil again. 

The most vivid little sketch of a woman in Miss Kaye-Smith’s 
carlier novels is in “Sussex Gorse” — Reuben Backfield’s second 
wife, Rose; pretty Rose, with her longings for trivial jollities, and 
happiness that was all of the flesh. Rose was altogether sensual, 
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and altogether charming; she belongs to the group who find thei; 
joy in things they may touch, in things they may see, most 
certainly in lips they may kiss. There is something in all of us that 
responds to the irresponsible heroine. Not so many books ahead, 
in “The End of the House of Alard,” we are to discover, in Stella 
Mount, a perfect blend of the heroine who loves spiritual things, 
and the heroine who loves material things; but then, they were 
still sharply divided; the author had not yet conceived the subtle 
art of mingling body and soul. In her next book after “Sussex 
Gorse,” “The Challenge to Sirius,” we encounter again one of 
those terrible lapses into gentility; Lorena, a ladylike young 
woman with a pale pure profile, and that ingratiating type of thin 
Italian voice at the piano, which one associates, somehow, with a 
swanlike neck and drooping eyelids. 

Then we pass on into “Little England.” There are three women 
in “Little England”: Thyrza, Ivy, and Nell; country women, 
and farm women. Thyrza was well done; she was a maternal 
woman; you could picture her always with both lover and child 
lying softly in the crook of her arm. And so, indeed, we leave her, 
in the last lines of this, the most tender of all Sheila Kaye-Smith's 
books; and find ourselves face to face with “‘Tamarisk Town.” 

[ have often marvelled whence exquisite Morgan le Fay came 
dancing down into the author’s mind. She is less a heroine, in the 
familiar sense of the word, than the spirit of all intangible romance 
and beauty, that sometimes steals very near to a man, and then, 
when he puts out his hand for it, melts away again. For Edward 
Moneypenny, Mayor of Marlingate, was after solid and yet 
frangible things. His dream and his ambition were municipal 
translations of Reuben Backfield’s; Reuben had desired to tame 
the untamed moor and grow oats upon its stoniest crest; Money- 
penny dreamed and schemed for a fair town beside the sea, and to 
this end he sat upon town councils, and examined maps for the 
erection of an esplanade and a band-stand. Morgan Wells was 4 
little governess who married another town councillor, after 
Moneypenny had set her aside; developed graciously into a Lady 
of the mid-Victorian Period; and then threw herself down from 
the edge of a cliff into the sea, because Moneypenny had broken 
through her spells, and she could not bear to live and watch his 
love grow worldly-cold. The deep interest of this portrait is that 
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heir HP cuddenly, quite suddenly and perfectly, Sheila Kaye-Smith has 
nost [ME realized woman-alive! It was a paradox that her first real woman 
that ME chould hardly be a woman at all, but the embodiment of her creed 
ead, MP chat a woman in man’s life stands for something that takes him 
tela away from his appointed task, whatever that may be. Morgan 
ngs, stands for the wild woods, and the wild sea; when she dies, half- 
were way through the book, the pages die with her, and become dead 
ibtle and flabby. She lives again in the end, when we realize that she, 
ssex JB and not the town, has triumphed; that all his life long, Money- 
1¢ of HMB penny has lacked her, as a man who cannot live by roofs and 
sung J chimneys alone. 
thin It is impossible, in a few lines, to recall the many pictures of 
itha J Morgan le Fay, delicate brilliant pictures, that we carry away 
with us, a precious freight, from the reading of “Tamarisk Town.”’ 
men [i Leave her then for her great contrast, Joanna Godden. 
men, Between the two, lay ““Green-Apple Harvest”; but in “Green- 
ernal J® Apple Harvest” no woman matters vitally except Gipsy Hannah, 
child i who, again voicing and re-emphasizing the creed, is less of an 
her, individual than a symbol of the warm flesh. It is curious how many 
uith’s I of the women, though none of the men, in these novels, could take / 
1" part in old morality plays, as abstract virtues or vices. 
came But Joanna Godden, beyond all doubt or argument, is neither 
n the HB victim, spirit, temptation, nor is she submissive in any way to a 
ance man’s central figure. She, for the first time in all this procession of 
then, J heroines, is the actual book itself, from beginning to end; a woman 
ward HB who, with all her domineering will and mind and energies, was 
| yet HM bent on becoming a farmer, and was beaten again and again by 
icipa! HB being too much woman; and who finally, at the end, became a 
tame JM heroine, in the word’s finest aspect, in that she was given strength 
oney- for a renunciation beyond that of man in any of the books. For 
ind to HMB not only did she renounce her farm and her lands, but also her 
wt the AB deeply valued respectability, and her hope of marriage with “the 
was 4 MB little singing clerk,” so that she might devote all that was left of 
alter MMM her life to her illegitimate child. Joanna was symbolic of nothing; 
Lady JM she was very much flesh and blood, with her hot, practical speech; 
from Hi her pride in glowing colors, and fine clothes, and good eating; in 
roken the smack of vulgarity in nearly all her doings. At times, when 
ch his Joanna was most loudly trying, one could sympathize quite 
s that MiB poignantly even with the priggish and refined younger sister, 
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Ellen Godden. Yet we love Joanna, and grant her literature’s 
immortality, for two simple strong reasons; that she was human, 
and that she blundered. 

‘“‘What you are doesn’t matter in love, but it matters in mar. 
riage.” So spoke Ernley Munk, with a flash of wisdom, in “The 
George and the Crown” — and that is why the heroine of Sheila 
Kaye-Smith’s latest novel is not the principal woman character, 
the ubiquitous Belle Shackford, an untidy, beautiful blowse, 
without much meaning to her emotional gestures, selfishly grab. 
bing at love’s physical warmth and possession, caring little whom 
she sacrificed, and with no ideals to turn passion’s fire and flame 
into steadfast starshine; but Rose Falla, the child whom Danie 
Sheather marries during his brief sojourn in Sark. Rose is like an 
exquisite tender gift, to us as well as to her husband. And wher 
he loses her, we sigh, bereaved as he is; more bereaved, indeed, for 
Daniel finds comfort again: ‘“‘Was it indeed true, then, that the 
woman of his dream who sat in an inn stable with her child upon 
her knee, was not Belle, nor even Rose, but just any woman, 
every woman, whose heart was warm and whose eyes were kind?” 

Again and again, in the last group of Sheila Kaye-Smith’s books, 
we have been startled by achievement which her early books 
taught us to believe could never be hers. Stella Mount is the reply 
to those who, while admitting Morgan to be an elfin sprite of the 
woods, and Joanna a strapping woman of the soil, yet asserted 
that she had not the power to present to us a normally attractive, 
human girl of her own class. The unspoken challenge was accepted, 
and the result was the heroine of “The End of the House o 
Alard.” Stella is too recent a creation to need much recalling. She 
was ardently religious, but her religion did not make her dreary, 
for hers was also a gay, yet eminently decent, outlook on the world; 
she is, indeed, in spirit, the very best type of the gallant modem 
girl; when her heart is broken, she can still crank up the engine of 
her father’s motor-car, because she knows it has to be done. He 
naive lack of respect for the dignity of the Alard family w 
delicious; though she had enough imagination to love the home 
of the Sussex squires, which was crumbling into financial ruin 
enough human recklessness not to worry if it did crumble, so long 
as she and Peter might marry and “be together always,” whi 
was her sweeter substitute for “live happy ever after.” 








